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From The Wife's Story By Ursula K. 
Le Guin: 


It was hot and close inside, and dark, and we’d all 
been asleep some while, when something woke me 
up. He wasn’t there beside me. I heard a little stir in 
the passage, when I listened. So I got up, because I 
could bear it no longer. I went out into the passage, 
and it was light there, hard sunlight coming in from 
the door. And I saw him standing just outside, in the 
tall grass by the entrance. His head was hanging. 
Presently he sat down, like he felt:weary, and looked 
down at his feet. I held still, inside, and watched — 
I didn’t know what for. 

And I saw what he saw. I saw the changing... 
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introduction: 


Fleeing from the Baboon 
IAN WATSON 


METAMORPHOSIS. The sudden alteration of a human being 
into another kind of being. . 

Two thousand years ago ‘the Roman poet Ovid wrote a 
delightful epic, Metamorphoses, upon this theme; and a thor- 
oughly charming work it is—even though it’s full of rape and 
mayhem, jealousy, lust and bloodshed. Rereading it recently, 
I found that it had lost none of the magical—and, yes, in- 
nocent— appeal that it had for me when I first read it, at around 
the age of twelve. Might I suggest that Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
remains the very best— and certainly the nicest— tale of heroic 
fantasy? Even if it doesn’t have a hero, other than its theme... 

Thirteen hundred years later, Dante settled on metamor- 
phosis as the most appropriate punishment for the thieves in 
his Inferno. Thieves confuse other people’s property with their 
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own, so now they could find out what it was like to have their 
own bodies similarly mixed up. Thus, boasted Dante (gaily 
excusing his own theft), he had upstaged Ovid in inventiveness! 

Six hundred years further on, in the 20th Century, Franz 
Kafka used the concept in his most powerful story, The Meta- 
morphostis, to express a crisis of identity (which, ahem, bugged 
him). 

For two millennia and more, the idea of bodily change has 
teased the human imagination. Predictably, in science fiction 
it has given rise to a number of “classic” stories, such as Clifford 
Simak’s “Desertion” (reprinted here), and A. E. van Vogt’s 
“The Enchanted Village”—about an obligingly sentient refuge 
on the red planet which saves a downed Earthman, but at the 
cost of altering him into an alien Martian. 

Today the theme ts particularly to the fore. Recent excellent 
novcls by Paddy Chayevsky, Charles Sheffield, Robert Stall- 
man and Octavia Butler all make dramatic use of metamor- 
phoses. I’m tempted to say that somcthing is in the air. But 
what? 

Most obviously, the decoding of DNA—the genetic code— 
implies much about the possible redesign of our children’s and 
our grandchildren’s bodies. Inherited ailments and design flaws 
could be snipped out of future generations. Desirable features 
could be built in. The human body might even be adapted to 
alien environments—which need not be on other planets; for 
instance, mermen could be bred to colonize Earth’s oceans. 
Evolution will no longer be by random mutation, but by de- 
libcrate choice. 

Needless to say, this sort of test-tube evolution would be 
limited to our offspring. But how about us, in the near future? 
What if we ourselves wish to change? 

Surgery would be needed —as in John Varlcy’s tales, where 
bodily engineering is very commonplace and casual. The tech- 
nique represents a ncw type of cosmetic surgery: not so much 
a face-lift, as a “body-lift.” 

But perhaps we would prefer to grow a custom-built body 
at accelerated rate in a nutrient vat and transplant either our 
brain or our memories and mental patterns into this new, made- 
to-measure body. This prospect, in turn, has affinities with the 
likelihood of symbiosis between human being and machine. 
This symbiosis could take the form of “plug-in” computer- 
enhanced intelligence, or memory; or else of the actual cy- 
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borging of a person—the replacement of elements of our soft 
and vulnerable body by a mechanical super-body, or the im- 
planting of our body or brain and nervous system into, say, a 
lunar bulldozer or a starship. 

And conceivably, the next stage in our evolution as a species 
may have nothing to do with the body at all. Our cosmic 
“coming of age” may involve interfacing our own minds with 
those of Ultra-Intelligent Machines, which we have not yet 
built or persuaded our computers to design for us... 

Computers and cyborgs aside, though, the notion of chang- 
ing our body at will into another body would still intrigue and 
tantalise. Oh to be free of the ills that this particular pile of 
flesh is heir to! Oh to be—if only for a day—a tiger! At one 
end of the scale, there may be a future “body change” Dis- 
neyland, where the customer does indeed become a tiger for a 
while. At the other end of the scale, the Immortalists who wish 
to live forever might cast off an old or tiresome body to don 
an endless succession of new ones. 

But I’ve mentioned evolution. 

Evolution is a “modern myth” which is quite as powerful 
in its grip on our minds as any of the ancient myths of gods 
and godlike power once were. The evolutionary myth is as 
important in making us visualize change as any complete de- 
coding of the DNA molecule. 

-What? Evolution, a myth? 

I hear cries of justified outrage—many of them from Harlan 
Ellison—for now is a time when born-again Bible fundamen- 
talists are again proclaiming with dangerous fervour that the 
whole theory of evolution (and therefore our understanding of 
the history of this planet, and of the universe) is rubbish. 

No, gentle reader, I do not believe that the Earth was created 
by God in 4004 B.C. at ten past four in the afternoon. I do 
not believe that dinosaur fossils were hidden in the newly- 
manufactured rocks to provide us with a plausible imaginary 
history. Nor do I believe in any other.version of Creationism. 

Even so, evolution is a scientific theory which possesses 
the force of myth, and some of the trappings of myth, too. 

Evolution tells us that we have changed from quite other 
beings, into what we are now. Therefore (should we survive— 
touch wood), we ought to change from what we are today into 
quite other future beings. 

But, even more important, evolution tells us that we carry 
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within us the heritage of our remote ancestors—that the in- 
stincts of the beasts and protohumans who preceded us are 
hard-wired into our brains. This “fact” about evolution has been 
widely popularized by the ethnologist Konrad Lorenz and the 
amateur paleoanthropologist Robert Ardrey. In a world threat- 
ened with a nuclear holocaust caused by the aggressive terri- 
torial imperatives of the naked ape, this “fact” explains our 
present dilcmma. It helps to rationalisc what would otherwise 
be unthinkable dread. 

Yet this is sheer mythology—as Dr. John Durant pointed 
out in his 1980 Darwin Lecture to the British Association for 
the Advancemcnt of Science. Darwin was correct in his theory 
of evolution—oh yes. But Darwin’s interpretation of it along 
the lines that “the Devil under form of Baboon is our grand- 
father,” and the deduction that “evil” is biologically inherited, 
has by now become such an accepted cliché that we look to 
the theory of evolution and to studies of early man and pro- 
tohumans as a way of explaining and solving our present prob- 
Icms. And in the process, true objective science is warped. 

We have got rid of the ancient creation myths. (Well, many 
of us have.) But we have replaced these with a new Darwinian 
creation myth. And because of this, rational science is being 
made into a subjective looking glass. We look into our hominid 
and prehominid past in order to discover our own faces. 

As a consequence we’re investing an increasing amount of 
emotional cncrgy (whcthcr negative or positive; pessimistic or 
hopeful) in the idea of evolutionary change. 

Let us only evolve quickly enough—and we'll leave the 
baboon too far behind for it to betray and destroy us! 

Yet what has Darwin got to do with sudden changc? Surely 
Darwin is all about extremely slow change, stretching over 
huge spans of time? How could we therefore evolve—sud- 
denly? 

Certainly we could do so by rewriting our genetic code. Or 
we could do so by interfacing our minds and bodies with the 
minds and bodies of machines. But surely we couldn’t just 
suddenly evolve on our own—poof !—like that? 

Darwin conceived his theory of slow evolution in a period 
when for the first timc technology was making cxtcrnal, worldly 
change noticeable within one’s lifetimc. Thc rate of change in 
the late 18th and early 19th Centuries was sufficiently dra- 
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matic—— yet also moderate enough—for people to begin to con- 
ceive of a slow change in species, too. (Malthus alone, ahead 
of his time, conceived an exponential biological theory, that 
of population growth.) But nowadays technological change has 
become exponential—or so it scems. As a consequence, sud- 
den evolutionary change is now conceivable. 

So the standard theory of evolution is now being questioned 
scientifically—on account of its slowness. Where are all the 
fossils of the “in-between” species, halfway en route from one 
form to another? The answer is nowhere. They can’t be found. 

So how do we get from A to B? 

A revolution in thinking may well be in the offing: one 
whereby evolutionary change may indeed spend a long time 
preparing to occur, but, when it does occur, happening rapidly. 
Many gene sites are slowly preadapted; but the process doesn’t 
express itself in new forms of bodies until a critical trigger 
moment. 

An influential recent mathematical theory 1s Catastrophe 
Theory, developed by the Frenchman René Thom. This ex- 
plains how sudden, “discontinuous” changes occur. The change 
in question may be the sudden collapse of a bridge, or the way 
a stock market switches overnight from bearish to bullish. Or 
it may be the sudden, panicked retreat of an attacker. Or it 
may be the specialisation of cells in the embryo—and René 
Thom apphes his mathematical theories-particularly to biology. 
In his pioneer book, Structural Stability and Morphogenesis, 
Thom goes so far as to suggest that a sort of pre-existing 
geometry may actually decide what types of bodies can, and 
do, come into being. Underlying life there may be abstract 
forms which aspire to come into existence. What’s more, the 
evolution of such forms in mathematical space might be more 
important than the pressures of actual environment. Thus it’s 
conccivable that fish already “knew” that a life on land would 
be possible, and “knew” what organs they would need for this, 
before they became amphibious. 

If the body “knows” in advance, may the mind also glimpse 
the coming changes? Intuitively? Subconsciously? Maybe the 
storics gathered in this book represent such glimpses, through 
the kaleidoscope of our imaginations... . 

But is change quite so imminent? Perhaps it is. Ever since 
Alvin Toffler coined the useful phrase “Future Shock” it has 
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become obvious that the main question today is: How shall we 
adapt to a future radically different from everything for which 
our history has prepared us? Quite simply, how are we going 
to survive ourselves? 

1 belicve that the present prominence of metamorphosis in 
science fiction reflects a growing realization that future hu- 
mankind will necessarily be quite alien to us as we are now, 
culturally and perhaps even physically. “Future Shock,” cou- 
pled with the human equivalent of what the fish, who were our 
ancestors, “knew” aeons ago, Is propelling fo the fore images 
of abrupt transformation—either controlled by us or discon- 
certingly uncontrolled. Meanwhile we are altering our envi- 
ronment in such a way that the “wave of change,” which already 
exists in mathematical space, may now begin to express itself. 

To date, the 20th Century has been a period of great abuse 
of power, and power fantasies abound in the metamorphoses 
of comic-book superheroes—both as compensation (“If only 
I could become Captain Marvel by calling out ‘Shazam!’”’) and 
as sheer wish fulfillment. Metamorphosis into a superbeing is 
a predictable fantasy outlct. Yet therc is also a genuinely lib- 
eratory, transcendent strain running through the yearning for 
changes. At the same time, the actual sciences of mind and 
body are offering us options for changes that can free us and 
enhance us: free our bodies from inherited disease, free our 
minds through the reprogramming of our consciousness. In 
parallel, our dreams—dressed up as fiction—are suggesting 
that this may not merely be a possible future, but an inevitable 
one. 

And it may be that we will not change in our bodies at all, 
but deeper down in our beings. ... 

This anthology is partly composed of stories which have 
appeared in print before, and partly of new stories specially 
written for Changes. The reprinted stories obviously express 
the themc of metamorphosis “spontaneously”—since nobody 
askcd their authors to write them. And these spontaneous storics 
are almost entirely about bodily alterations. 

It’s interesting, then, that when a range of writers are invited 
to concentrate upon thc theme of changc and write fresh stories 
on this subject, many should choose to describe not only bodily 
alterations, but inner changes as well. The theme of change 
used to give rise to tales of physical metamorphosis. But now 
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that it is tackled consciously as a theme, it is not solely our 
bodies that alter. It is in our consciousness, too, that the change 
occurs. 


—Ian Watson 
Moreton Pinkney 





Sporting With the Chid 
BARRINGTON Jj. BAYLEY 


Barrington J. (“Barry”) Bayley’s work is unique in SF: 
zany speculations on the nature of existence framed ina 
technicolour pulp format. 

How about some space pirates pepe a crystal ball 
constructed by mysterious ancient beings, which con- 
tains within it the original of our galaxy, the Milky Way 
being merely a gigantic copy of this? Thus, in his first 
novel The Star Virus. How about if the cosmos Is solid 
stone and worlds are simply caves in it? Thus, in his story 
“Me and My Antronoscope.” How about exploring the old 
adage “clothes make the man” unto the ultimate persua- 
sive absurdity of sentient suits which control people and 
are part of a galactic takeover by vegetable fibre—toss- 
ing in, along the way, races who aren't even aware that 
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they possess bodies? Thus, in the novel The Garments 
of Caean. 

Bayley writes a witty, bizarre experimental philosophy 
into each colourful tale. (His two story collections to date 
are The Knights of the Limits and The Seed of Evil pub- 
lished in Britain in 1978 and 1979.) He takes the grand 
old pulp themes of space battles, groaning overdrives, 
intrepid captains and cynical yet idealistic adventurers 
toting pearl-handled laser pistols—and notches the whole 
cosmic ding-dong up into outrageous metaphysics, in a 
Style akin to what Jorge Luis Borges does with detective, 
horror and fantasy motifs. His most recent novel is Star 
Winds (1978), in which he assumes that alchemy is true 
Science, and quite plausibly uses sailing ships with masts 
and full rigging to navigate the ether between the stars.... 

In “Sporting With the Chid” Barry Bayley turns his sin- 
gular gaze upon some mischievous aliens who are a dab 
hand at ringing changes on the body by means of sur- 
gery. 


“But look at him, he’s such a mess,” Brand protested. ‘There 
wouldn’t be any point in it.” 

Ruiger grunted, looking down at what remained of their 
comrade. It was a mess, all right, a sickening, bloody mess. 
The scythe-cat they had been hunting had practically sliced 
Wessel to ribbons. The ruined body still retained a lot of blood, 
however, due to the heart having stopped at the outset, when 
the cat had ripped open the ribcage. For that reason, Ruiger 
had supposed there was still hope. 

“We can’t just stand here doing nothing,” he said. He glanced 
up the trail along which the cat had fled under the hail of their 
gunfire. Wessel’s own gun lay nearby, wrecked by the first 
blow of the animal’s terrible bladed claw. It infuriated Ruiger 
to think that the beast had bested them. He wondered why the 
toxic darts they had fired had failed to take effect. Possibly 
they had lodged in its very thick dermis and the poisons were 
spreading slowly. In that case, the cat’s corpse should be found 
within not too great a distance. 

“The brain isn’t damaged,” he observed stubbornly. “Come 
on, do what I say: freeze him quick, before it starts to degen- 
erate.” He was a broad-set man with a rugged face; he spoke 
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with traces of a clipped, hard-toned accent Brand had never 
yet been able to identify. 

Brand hesitated, then submitted to the other’s more positive 
personality. He moved closer to the dead Wessel, nerving him- 
self against the raw , nauseating smell of blood and flesh. Kneel- 
ing, he opened the medical kit and took out a blue cylinder. 
From the cylinder there flowed a lavender mist which settled 
over the body and then seemed to fly into it, to be absorbed 
by it like water into a sponge. 

“You can’t freeze somebody without special equipment,” 
he told Ruiger. “Frozen water crystallises and ruptures all the 
body cells. This stuff will keep him fresh, but it’s only good 
for about twelve hours. It holds the tissues in a gelid suspension 
so chemical processes don’t take place.” 

“He’s not frozen?” 

“No.” Brand straightened. “You realise what this means? 
The nearest fully equipped hospital is six weeks away. Even 
then, I don’t suppose the surgeons could do much. He’d be 
crippled for life, probably paralysed if he lived at all. Maybe 
he wouldn’t like that.” 

Before replying Ruiger glanced at the sky, as if summing 
up interstellar distances. “What about the Chid camp on the 
other side of the continent? You know their reputation.” 

_ Brand snapped shut the medical case with an angry gesture. 
“Are you crazy? You know damned well we can't go messing 
with the Chid.” 

“Shut up and help me get him on the sled.” 

They tackled the unpleasant job in silence. It should have 
been the scythe-cat the sled was carrying, Ruiger thought, but 
he fought down an urge to go after the animal and make sure 
it was dead. A more compelling urge had come over him, for 
he was a man who hated to admit defeat if there remained even 
the possibility of action, and Wessel had been a good comrade. 

The sled floated a foot or two above the coarse broad-bladed 
grass that covered most of the planet’s dry surface. As they 
trudged back to the ship Ruiger looked at the sky again. The 
sun lay well below the horizon, but there was no such thing 
as real night—this was the N4 star cluster, where suns were 
packed so thick as to turn even midnight into what would have 
been a mellow autumn evening on Earth. The multicoloured 
blaze never faded; it filled the sky not only at night but through- 
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out the day, augmenting the light of the somewhat pale sun. 

The cluster teemed, if such a vast region could be said to 
teem, with freelance prospectors looking for anything that, by 
reason of rarity or novelty, would command a high price back 
in civilisation. Exotic furs and hides, unknown gems, outland- 
ish chemicals and minerals, drugs with unexpected proper- 
ties—these days, rarity was the name of the game. If it was 
new, preferably unique, and had a use, then it was valuable. 
The fur of the scythe-cat, for example, would grace the ward- 
robes of no more than a dozen exorbitantly wealthy women. 

Not all the prospectors were human. The cluster had few 
sentient races of its own, but it had attracted the attentions of 
scores of others, lured by its wealth or else engaged on less 
identifiable business. As a rule the various species prudently 
ignorcd one another, a practice with which Ruiger would nor- 
mally have concurred wholeheartedly. With some of the alien 
races Known to mankind—so numerous that only the most 
cursory examination had been made of most of them—one 
could communicate with ease. But with others one had to be 
cautious. 

And there were yet others with habits and attitudes so in- 
explicable by human standards that the central government had 
placed a strict prohibition on any kind of intercourse with them 
whatsoever. 

Such a spccics was the Chid. 

Back at the ship, Ruiger took out the official government 
handbook on aliens. Like many others, the entry on the Chid 
was subheaded: Absolutely No Contact In Any Circumstances. 
The information offered supplied very little by way of expla- 
nation, but he carcfully read such as there was. Following the 
location of the Chid star, and a description of the extent of 
Chid influence, the sociological information was scant, appar- 
ently depending on the word of some lone-wolf explorer who 
had visitcd the home planet and later had volunteered an account 
of his experienccs to the Department of Alien Affairs. Ruiger 
knew, however, that subsequent encounters between Chid and 
humans had rcinforced the impression of them as a wayward 
and difficult people. 

“An extraordinary feature of the Chid,” he read, “is their 
aptitude for the medical sciences. Among them advanced sur- 
gery is a household skill; cven the most highly trained Earth 
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surgeon would find himself outclassed by the average Chid, 
who traditionally prides himself on his surgical ability, much 
as a human will pride himself on being able to repair his own 
auto. That Chid surgical skill is so universal is probably because 
it was the first technique to be developed on the Chid world, 
predating even the discovery of fire. 

“Surgery’s prominent place in Chid lore, even from prim- 
itive. times, is attested by the following incident from the saga 
of the ancient champion Gathor. On finding himself trapped 
in a country surrounded by enemies, he ordered his followers 
to dissect him, and to smuggle him out in pieces ‘none of them 
larger than a single finger-joint.’ After being reassembled, Gathor 
went on to free his people from slavery. 

“The Chid have a love of sports and games, and are addicted 
to gambling. Otherwise there is little in the Chid mind that 
renders it suitable for human company. On the contrary, Chid 
mental processes are so foreign to human mentality as to present 
considerable danger. Anyone finding himself in the presence 
of a Chid should on no account attempt to have dealings with 
it, since if he does he will almost certainly misunderstand its 
intentions. Instead, he should at once remove himself from the 
vicinity of the Chid.” 

Slowly, Ruiger put away the handbook. 

Outside, he found Brand sitting gazing into the night sky. 
“We'll go to the Chid,” he said with finality. 

Brand stirred. “You realize the risks we’ll be taking?” 

Ruiger nodded. “Intercourse with prohibited aliens. A twenty 
thousand labour credit fine, or five years in a work prison. Or 
both.” The government took such matters seriously. 

“T was thinking less of that,” Brand said, “than of the Chid 
themselves. Those laws are for our own protection. Maybe 
we'd be getting into something we can’t get out of.” 

Ruiger’s voice was blunt and obstinate. “My ancestors were 
Boers,” he said. “They were people who learned to hang on 
to life, no matter what it costs. That’s my outlook, too. Chances 
are worth taking where it’s a matter of living or_not living.” 

He took a last look round the clearing, feeling a lingering 
regret that he had not found time to go after the scythe-cat. 
“No sense hanging about here. Let’s get moving.” 
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“The way I see it,” Ruiger said as they flew over the tawny- 
coloured continent, “creatures with such a knowledge of sur- 
gery can’t be all that bad. They can mend the sick and injured— 
that’s not something / find incomprehensible. Maybe the gov- 
ernment’s too quick to write the no-go sign.” 

Brand didn’t answer. Soon the Chid camp came in sight. It 
was on the edge of a level plain, perched near a two-hundred 
foot cliff that fell away to sharp rocks and a boiling sea. It had 
only three features: a pentagonal hut that seemed to be roofed 
with local ferns, the Chid ship, which resembled nothing so 
much as an Earth street tram, and a small, dark wood which 
occupied an oval-shaped depression in the ground. Ruiger did 
not think the wood was indigenous. Probably, he thought, the 
Chid had set it up as a garden or a park, using plants and trees 
from their own world. 

They set down on what could roughly be interpreted as the 
perimeter of the camp. For some time they sat together in the 
control cabin, saying nothing, watching the site through the 
viewscreens. At first there was no sign of life. After about half 
an hour, two tall Chid emerged from the hut and strolled to 
the wood, with not a single glance at the Earth ship nearby. 

Anxiously Ruiger and Brand watched. At length the Chid 
reappeared, brushing aside foliage and coming into the light 
of day from the dank depths of the wood. Unconcernedly they 
ambled back to the fern-covered hut. 

‘Tt seems they spend their time in the hut, not in the ship,” 
Brand observed. 

“Unless there are more of them in the ship.” 

“Tt’s not very big. It couldn’t carry many.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” Ruiger gnawed his knuckles. “They’re 
ignoring us.” 

“Wise of them. We’d do the same if they landed near us. 
We might even move away. They haven’t done that.” 

“Well, the first move’s up to us.” Ruiger rose, and looked 
at Brand. Both men felt nervousness make a sick ache in their 
stomachs. “Let’s go out there and see what they’ll do for us.” 

They holstered their side-arms inside their shirts so that to 
outward appearances they were unarmed. Wessel’s jellified 
body still lay on the sled. They eased it out of the port, and 
set off across the short stretch of savannah-like grass to the 
Chid hut. 
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From outside the hut looked primitive and could as well 
have been erected by savages. They stopped a few feet from 
the door, which like the walls was made of a frame of branches 
from a local tree interwoven with ferns. 

He decided it was probably an advantage that they would 
have to converse by means of gestures. When only the simplest 
and most obvious wants could be made known there was less 
room for misunderstanding. 

He hooked his thumbs in his belt and called out. “Hello! 
Hello!” 

Again: “Hello! We are Earthmen!” 

The door opened, swinging inwards. The interior was dim. 
Ruiger hesitated. Then, his throat dry,.he stepped inside, fol- 
lowed by Brand who guided the sled before him. “We are 
Earthmen,” he repeated, feeling slightly ridiculous. “We have 
trouble. We need your help.” 

Anything else he might have said was cut off as he absorbed 
the scene within. The two Chid he had seen earlier swivelled 
their eyes to look at him. One lolled on a couch, but in such 
a manner as to seem like a corpse that had been carelessly 
thrown there, limbs flung apart in disarray, head hanging down 
and almost touching the beaten earth ‘floor. The other was 
leaning forward half upright, dangling limply from a double 
sling into which his arms were thrust, and which was suspended 
from the roof rafters. His head lolled forward, his legs trailed 
behind. 

Both postures looked bizarrely uncomfortable. Ruiger sup- 
posed, however, that the Chid were simply relaxing. 

Somewhat larger of frame than a human, they had a lank, 
loose appearance about them. Their skin was gray, with un- 
dertones of green and buff orange. For clothing they wore a 
simple garment consisting of short trousers combined with a 
bib held in place by straps going over the shoulders. As with 
many androform species, their nonhuman faces were apt to 
seem Caricatures of a particular human expression—1in the Chid 
instance, an idiotic, chuckling formlessness. It was important, 
Ruiger knew, not to be influenced by this doubtlessly totally 
wrong impression. 

Unrecognisable utensils lay scattered and jumbled about the 
floor, and Ruiger’s gaze went to the rest of the hut. He shud- 
dered. The walls resembled the racks of some prehistoric butch- 
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er’s shop, hung with pieces of raw flesh—limbs, entrails, 
various internal organs, and other organic components and sub- 
stances he could not identify, from a variety of creatures un- 
known to him. The Chid clearly had botanic interests, too. 
Itcms of vegetable origin accompanied the purely animal ones, 
plants, tree branches, cuttings, fruit, strips of fibre and so forth. 
A moist, slightly rotten smell hung on the air, though whether 
from the grisly array or from the Chid themselves he could not 
say. 
Unable to find a clear space on the floor, Brand Icft the sled 
floating. Ruiger pointed to the body. He hoped the purpose of 
their visit was self-evident. - 

“This is our comrade. He has been badly injured. We came 
to ask if you can heal him.” 

The Chid in the sling swayed slightly from side to side. 
“Werry-werry-werry-werry...” he said, or that was what it 
sounded like to Ruiger. But then he broke off, and to the 
Earthmen’s great surprise spoke in almost perfect English. 

“Visitors come to us from off the vast plain! You are hcre 
to sport with us, perhaps?” | 

‘“‘We came to ask for your help,” Ruiger replied. Again he 
pointcd to the sled. “Our friend was attacked by a scythe-cat— 
a dangerous animal that’s found on this continent.” 

“For the time being I’ve suspended his organic processes 
with a gelid solution,” Brand interrupted. “But when it wears 
off he’ll be dead, unless the damage can be made good first.”’ 

“Chids are famed for their surgical skill,” Rutger added. 

The Chid withdrew his arms from the sling and approached 
the sled with an ambling gait, kicking aside metal artifacts that 
lay on the floor. Automatically Ruiger drew back. The strange- 
ness of the scene made him fearful. It was hard to believe that 
these people were as advanced as they were supposed to be. 

Bending over thc sled, the Chid prodded Wessel’s inert form 
with a long finger. He chortled: a brassy sound like the braying 
of a cornct. 

“Can you help him?” Ruiger enquired. 

“Oh yes. Quite easy. Simple slicing. Nerves, muscles, blood 
vessels, lymph channels, skin—you won’t even know where 
the joins are.” 

A feeling of relief flooded through the two men. “Then 
you ll operate?” Ruiger pressed. 

Straightening, the Chid stared directly at him. His eyes, 
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now that Ruiger saw them close up, were horrible, like boiled 
eggs. “I have heard it said that Earthmen can leave their bodies 
and move about without them. Is it true?” 

“No,” said Ruigcr. It took him a moment to realise what 
the Chid was talking about. “You mean their souls can leave 
their bodies. It’s not true, though. It’s only religious belief. 
You know what religion is? Just a story.” 

“How wonderful, to be able to leave one’s body and move 
about without it!” The Chid seemed to reflect. ‘“‘Are you here 
for sport?” he asked suddenly. “Do you like races?” 

“We are only interested in helping our friend get better.” 

“Oh, but you should game with us.” 

“After our friend is better,” Ruiger said slowly, “we’ll-do 
anything you like.” ; 

“Excellent, excellent!’ The Chid chortled again, much louder 
than before, a shrill, unnerving sound. 

“Can we rely on you?” Ruiger pressed. “How long will it 


~ take?” 


“Not long, not long. Leave him with us.” 

“May we stay to watch?” 

“No, no!” The Chid seemed indignant. “It is not seemly. 
You are our guests. Depart!” 

“All right,” Ruiger said. “When shall we come back?” 

“We will send him out when he is ready. Tomorrow morn- 
ing, perhaps.” 

“Good.” Ruiger stood uncertainly. He was eager to get out 
of the hut, but somehow reluctant to leave. 

The Chid on the couch had completely ignored them, apart 
from one glance when they first entered. He still lay motionless, 
as if dead. 

“Until tomorrow, then.” 

“Until tomorrow.” 

They withdrew, stiffly and awkwardly. To human sensi- 
bilities the Chid seemed to lack stability, Ruiger decided. They 
gave a neurotic, erratic, disconcerting impression. But it was 
probably a false impression, like that given by their idiot faces. 

Back in the ship, Ruiger said: “Well, so far it went all right. 
If that Chid keeps his promise we’ve got nothing to worry 
about.” 

“But this talk about sports and games,” Brand said anx- 
iously. ““What do they expect of us?” 

“Never mind about that. As soon as we get Wessel back, 
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and he’s all right, we simply take off.” 

“We'll owe them. They might try to stop us.” 

“We've got guns.”’ 

“Yeah... you know, I guess we’re all right, but what about 
Wessel? That hut doesn’t look a lot like an operating theatre 
to me. Somehow I find it hard to believe they can do anything.” 

“They don’t work the way we do. But everybody knows 
they can accomplish miracles, almost. You’ll see. Anyway, it 
gives Wessel a chance. He didn’t have one before.” 

They fell silent. 

After a while Ruiger became restless. In crossing the con- 
tinent they had backtracked on the sun; now it was evening 
again, and there. were about eight hours to wait until dawn. 
Ruiger didn’t feel like sleeping. He suggested they take a walk. 

After some hesitation Brand agreed. Once outside, they 
strolled towards the Chid’s wood, both of them curious to see 
what lay inside it. They skirted the depression where it grew, 
aware that the Chid could be watching and might not like 
strangers entering their private garden, if such it was. 

There was little doubt that the wood was alien to the planet. 
It was quite unlike the open bush that covered most of the 
continent. Local flora and fauna were characterised by a quality 
of brashness, and their colours were light, all tawny, orange 
and yellow, but this seemed dark and oppressive, huddled in 
on itself, and unnaturally silent and still. The bark of the trees 
was Slick, olive-green in colour, and glistened, while the foliage 
was almost black. 

Out of sight of the Chid hut, Ruiger parted some shoulder- 
high vegctation that screened the interior of the wood from 
vicw, and stepped between the slender tree trunks. 

Quietly and cautiously, they sauntered a few yards into the 
wood. The light was suffuse and dim, filtering through the tree 
cover that secmed to prcss in overhead to create a totally en- 
closed little environment. Though fairly close-packed, the in- 
terior was less dense than the perimeter, which Ruiger began 
to think of as a barrier or skin. There was the same moist, 
rotting odour he had noticed in the Chid hut. The air was humid 
and surprisingly hot; presumably the wood trapped heat in some 
way, or else was warmed artificially. 

The ground, sloping down towards the centre, was carpeted 
with a kind of moss, or slime, which felt unpleasant underfoot. 
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Ruiger was struck by the dead hush of the place. Not a leaf 
moved; there was not the merest breath of a breeze. They crept 
on, descending the slope into the depths of the wood, and before 
long began to notice a change in the nature of the vegetation. 
Besides the slender trees other, less familiar plants flourished. 
Luxurious growths with broad, drooping leaves that dripped a 
yellow syrup. Python-like creepers that intertwined with the 
upper tree branches and pulsed slightly. Bilious parasites, like 
clusters of giant grapes or cancerous excrescences, that clung 
and tumbled down the squamous trunks, sometimes engulfing 
entire trees. 

The wood was coming more to resemble a lush, miniature, 
alien jungle. Also, it was no longer still: There were sounds’ 
in it—not the rustle of leaves or the sigh of branches, but 
obscene little slurping and lapping sounds. Ruiger stopped, 
startled, as the scum carpet suddenly surged into motion ahead 
of him. From it there emerged what looked like a pinkish-grey 
tangle of entrails, which swarmed quickly up a nearby tree and 
began to wrestle with the parasitic growth hanging there. The 
parasite apparently had a gelid consistency; the two shook and 
shivered like horrid jelly. 

“Look,” Brand whispered. 

Ruiger followed his gaze. A small creature was creeping 
through some undergrowth that sprouted near the base of a tree. 
It looked for all the world like the uncovered brain of a medium- 
sized mammal such as a dog or a tiger, complete with trailing 
spinal stem. 

They watched it until it disappeared from sight. A few yards 
further on, they came to a clearing. It was occupied by a single 
trec—not onc of the trees that made up the bulk of the wood, 
but a fat, pear-shaped trunk that contracted rhythmically like 
a beating heart. It was surmounted by a crown from which 
spread a mesh of fine twigs. As they entered the clearing this 
mesh suddenly released a spray of red droplets onto them. 

Quickly they moved away. Ruiger examined the drops that 
had fallen on his tunic, head and hands. The liquid was sticky, 
like blood, or bile. 

Distastefully they wiped the stuff off their exposed skin. 

“I’ve seen enough,” said Brand. “Let’s get out.” 

“Wait,” Ruiger insisted. “We might as well go all the way.” 

They were approaching the bottom of the wood now, and 
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Ruiger guessed there might be something special there. The 
rich, foetid smell was becoming so strong that both men nearly 
gaggcd, but a few yards further on they broke through a thicket 
of clammy-feeling tendrils, and there it was. 

The surrounding trees leaned over it protectively, spreading 
their branches to form a complete canopy above it: a little lake 
of blood. Ruiger was sure the stuff was blood: it looked like 
it and smelled like it, though with not quite the same smell as 
human blood. Dozens of small creatures were gathered on the 
shores of the pool to drink: segmented creatures the size of 
lobsters, creatures like the brain-animal they had seen already, 
creatures that consisted of clusters of tubes, resembling assem- 
blies of veins and arteries. The forest, too, put out hoses of its 
own into the pool, snaking them down from the trees and across 
the bushes. 

Ruiger and Brand stared in fascination. Was this, Ruiger 
wondered, a pleasant little paradise to the Chid mind? He took 
his eyes from the gleaming crimson surface of the lake. The 
wood, with its covering of slime, its slick trees, its gibbous 
growths and pulsing python pipes that seemed neither animal 
nor vegetable, no longer looked to him like a wood in the 
Earthly sense. Its totally enclosed, self-absorbed nature put him 
in mind of what it might be like inside his own body. 

He grunted, and nudged Brand. “Let’s go.” 

Slowly they made their way up the bowl-shaped slope, to- 
wards the open starlight. 


Minutes after they returned to the ship, the first of the Chid 
gifts arrived. 

They did not know, at the time, that it was meant to be a 
gift, and if they had known, they still wouldn’t have known 
what they were supposed to do with it. It was an animal that 
came bounding from the Chid but to prance about in front of 
the Earthmen’s ship. It was vaguely dog-like and about the size 
of a Great Dane, with hairless yellow skin. 

Ruiger focused the external scanner on it, magnifying the 
image. There were slits in the animal’s body; as it moved, these 
opened, revealing its internal organs. 

Brand was nauseated. He turned away. 

For a while the creature snuffed about the ship’s port, and 
leaped this way and that. “I didn’t see this beast in the Chid 
hut,” Brand remarked. 
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“Perhaps they made it.” Ruiger watched until the animal 
apparently wearied of what it was doing and loped back the 
way it had come, disappearing inside the hut. 

“I’m tired,” Ruiger said. “I'd like to get some sleep.” 

"OK 

But Brand himself could not sleep. He felt restless and 
uneasy. Nervously he settled down with a full percolator of 
coffee and kept his eye on the external viewer. 

From time to time other animals left the hut and approached 
the ship. None were particularly alien-looking, except, that 
was, that they were all apt to expose their innards to view as 
they moved. One vaguely resembled a pig, another a hairless 
llama, another a kangaroo. Were they all, perhaps, one animal, — 
made over and over from the same bits and pieces? 

The Chid had better not fix Wessel up that way, Brand 
thought aggressively. He wondered if he and Ruiger were ex- 
pected to respond to these sorties. But when one didn’t know, 
it was safer to do nothing. 

Steadily the stars, illuminating the landscape with shad- 
owless light, moved across the sky. A short time after the pale 
sun had risen, Ruiger came stumbling back into the room. 

“Anything happen?” 

Brand gave him some coffee and told him about the animals. 
Ruiger sat down, staring at the viewscreen and sipping from 
his cup. 

By now Brand felt tired himself, but his nervousness had 
not decreased. “You think it will be all right?” he asked Brand 
anxiously. 

“Sure it will be all right,” Ruiger said gruffly. “Don’t be 
put off by that wood. Probably the whole Chid planet is like 
that.” 

It was the first time either of them had mentioned the wood. 
“Listen,” Brand said, “I’ve been thinking about those animals 
they keep sending—” 

Ruiger gave a shout. On the screen, Wessel had appeared 
in the open door of the Chid hut. He stood there uncertainly, 
and then took a step forward. 

‘There he is!” Ruiger crowed. “They’ ve delivered the goods!” 

He jumped to his feet and swept from the room. Brand 
followed him down to the port and out onto the coarse grass. 
Wessel was walking towards them. But it was not his usual 
walk. He plodded rather than strode, moving leadenly and 
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awkwardly, his arms hanging loose, his face slack. 

Nevertheless they both loped out to meet him. And then, 
as they came closer, the grin on Ruiger’s face froze. Wessel’s 
eye-sockets were empty. The eyelids framed nothing; even the 
orbital bones had been removed. And Brand now realised that 
this eyeless Wessel wasn’t even walking towards the ship. He 
was making for the cliff a short distance away. 

“Wessel,” he called softly. And then something else caught 
his attention. Crawling some yards behind Wessel there came 
a rounded greyish object no larger than his boot. The thing had 
a wrinkled, convoluted surface, with a decp crevice running 
down its back, and glistened as if encased in a transparent jelly. 

The creature moved after the manner of a snail, on a single 
splayed podium. It followed after Wessel with every appear- 
ance of effort, just managing to keep up with his erratic pace. 
Brand and Ruiger watched the procession dumbly. The craw]- 
ing creature’s front end supported a pair of white balls, their 
whitencss broken by neat circles of colour. These white balls 
were obviously human eyes, the same eyes that were missing 
from Wessel’s eye-sockets. The grey mass, however improb- 
able it seemed logically, was without doubt Wessel’s own brain, 
alive but without a body, given its own means of locomotion. 

Suddenly the decerebrated body stumbled and fell. The brain 
seemcd avid for the body. Before the body could rise it had 
caught up with it and clambered on to a leg. When the body 
started to walk again the brain clung to it like a leech, and 
began to climb. 

The body lurched towards the cliff; the brain ascended pain- 
fully. Its ratc of progréss was impressive. It negotiatcd the 
hips, climbed up the back and reached a shoulder, momentarily 
perching there. Then, as if hinged somehow, the back of Wes- 
sel’s head opened, the two halves coming apart and revcaling 
an empty cavern. Into this empty skull the brain nosed its way, 
like a hermit crab edging into a discarded shell or a fat grey 
rat disappearing down a hole, and the head closed up behind 
it; 

The Wessel body abruptly stopped walking. A shudder passed 
through it. Then it stood motionless, facing the sea. 

Brand and Ruiger glanced at one another. 

“Christ!” Ruiger said hoarsely. 

“What shall we do?” 
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Gingerly, continuing to glance at one another for support, 
they approached Wessel. Wessel’s eyes were now in place and 
peered from their sockets, somewhat bloodshot. He might have 
been taken for normal, except that hc seemed very, very dazed. 

Angrily Ruiger unholstered his pistol and glared towards 
the Chid hut. “Those alien bastards aren’t getting away with 
this,” he said. “They’re going to put this right.” 

‘Wait a minute,” said Brand, holding up his hand. He turned 
to Wessel. “Wessel,” he said quietly, “can you hear me?” 

Wessel blinked. “Sure,” he said. 

‘How long have you been conscious?” 

No answer. 

“Can you move?” 

“Sure.” Wessel tumed round an took a step towards them. 
Ruiger stumbled back, feeling that he was in the presence of 
something unclean. Brand, however, stood his ground. 

“Can you make it back to the ship?” he asked. 

“T think so.” 

“Then let’s walk.” 

Stepping more naturally than before, Wessel accompanied 
Brand. Slowly they walked towards the glcaming shape of the 
Starship. 

Ruiger glowered again at the Chid hut. Then, holstering his 
pistol, he followed. 


Inside, they sat Wessel down in the living quarters. He sat 
passively, not volunteering anything, not looking at anything 
in particular. 

Brand swallowed. “Do you remember being out of your 
body?” he asked. 

a esee 

“What was it like?” 

Wessel answered in a dull monotone. “All right.” 

“Is that all you can say about it?” 

Wessel was silent. 

“Would you like anything to eat or drink?” 

“No. 

“You do recognisc us, don’ t you?” 

“Sure I do.” 

Brand looked worriedly at Ruiger, then tossed his head, 
indicating the door. 
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Leaving Wessel, they withdrew to the eontrol eabin. “Well, 
I don’t know,” Brand said. “Perhaps he’s going to be all right.” 

“All right?” Ruiger was ineredulous, his face red with an- 
ger. “Christ, just look at what’s happened!” 

“He’s dazed right now. But the brain has already knitted 
itself to the body. It’s in complete control. Did you notiee?— 
no scar, no seam. Fantastie.” 

“It’s hideous, grotesque, perverted—’” Ruiger slumped. “I 
don’t get you. You’re actually taking it in your stride.” 

‘We were wamed about the Chid,” Brand pointed out. “Their 
ways aren’t our ways. Perhaps to them this sort of thing is 
some little joke, without any malicious intent. And after all, 
Wessel is in one pieee now. He’s whole, mended.” 

Ruiger sighed. He seemed defeated. “If you say so. Me, I 
can’t even believe what I’ve seen. It’s not possible.” 

“You mean you ean’t aecept that a brain eould lead a free- 
lanee existenee outside its body?” 

Ruiger nodded. 

“That isn’t really so very extraordinary. I’ve seen a brain 
kept alive in a hospital on Earth, in a glass tank.” 

“Yes, but that’s in hospital eonditions, with every kind of 
baek-up. Here...” 

“Here,” said Brand, smiling crookedly, “it’s done by two 
aliens in a straw hut, surrounded by dirt and garbage. And the 
brain actually erawls about.” 

“That’s what gets me. Maybe it isn’t Wessel’s brain at all. _ 
Maybe the Chid are tricking us.” 

“T think it’s Wessel all right. And I think we’ ve got to aceept 
the strangeness of it. The Chid don’t need a hospital or sterile 
eonditions beeause they’ve solved all kinds of teehnieal prob- 
lems we haven’t. As for a brain that ean move—a few simple 
museles, an arrangement to keep it oxygenated— it’s probably 
not as hard as it sounds, onee you’re erazy enough to want to 
do it.” He paused refleetively. “You know, I don’t think the 
Chid view the body as a unit the same way we do. That wood 
we went into—I got the idea there were brains, stomachs, 
digestive systems, all kinds of parts moving about on their 
own. It’s as if the Chid like giving bodily organs autonomy.” 

‘‘Part-animals,” Ruiger grunted. “Siek, isn’t it?” 

“To us tts. 

There was a long silenee between them. Finally Ruiger said: 
“Well, what do we do?” 
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“Our safest move would probably be to take off right away. 
But I think we ought to wait for a while to see if Wessel 
improves. He’s probably suffering from post-operative shock. 
What I’m hoping is that he wasn’t really conscious while he 
was out of his body. Try to imagine that.” 

“T absolutely won’t hear of our taking off until he shows 
signs of recovery.” 

“We shouldn’t leave it too late. [t won’t be long before the 
Chid come to collect their side of the bargain. After all, they 
have saved his life. Our own people can probably deal with 
any future problems.” 

“Oh, no.” Ruiger tapped his gun. “If the Chid have donc 
us wrong, they’re going to be taken carc of.” 

“Let’s hope we can take off by sunset,” Brand said. 


That afternoon, Wessel came out of his skull again. 

It happened right in front of Brand, who had been sitting 
with Wessel to keep an eye on him. Wessel had spent most of 
his time staring placidly at the wall, and neither of them had 
spoken all afternoon. 

Then his head opened, at the front’end this time, and without 
any warning his face split down the front. Within, the brain 
was revealed like a lurking animal, eyes attached, still with its 
_ protective coating of gelatinous substance. Without delay its 
podium got a grip on Wessel’s chin, and it began to clamber 
out, dripping a pale pink fluid. 

Ruiger came at a run as Brand yelled. As he tee the 
room the brain seemed to realize for the first time that it was 
being observed. Its eyes swivelled; it backtracked, rctrcating 
guiltily into its bone cave. The face closed up; the eyes dis- 
appeared momentarily, then joggled themselves into their sock- 
ets. 

Wessel resumed staring woodenly at the wall, ignoring his 
two erstwhile friends. There was not the slightest trace of a 
join where his face had opened. 

Brand stood stupefied. “Well?” Ruiger rasped. “You still 
think he’s all right?” 

He went to the arms s cupboard and got two dart rifles. “We're 
paying a second visit,” he said curtly, handing a rifle to Brand. 
“This time we’ll stay and watch the operation. Let’s see how 
tricky those aliens are at the point of a gun.” 

Brand followed blindly. Wessel, too, seemed to have no 
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will to resist or argue. When ordered to do so he went with 
them out of the ship and walked across the grass to the Chid 
hut. 

As soon as they reached it Ruiger kicked the door open, 
and barged in. 

The smell of rottenness invaded their nostrils. The interior 
was exactly as they had first seen it: one Chid lay sprawled on 
the couch, while the other lolled in the double sling. Only the 
latter reacted to the intrusion, raising his hcad to peer at Ruiger. 

“Our friends have returned!” he chortled. “They have ar- 
rived to give us our promised sport!” 

The Chid on the couch replied with the slightest trace of an 
acid-sounding accent. “Yes,” he said, “but it was not polite of 
them to spurn our parts offering.” 

Brand and Wessel entered behind Ruiger. Ruiger spoke 
thickly, holding his nfle at the ready. 

“You have misused our friend terribly. His brain is not fixed 
_In his body!” 

The Chid turned his eyes to the roof. “Ah, to be able to 
leave one’s body! It is every Earthman’s desire—that is what 
I learn in Earth religion.” 

“You don’t understand—” 

Ruiger broke off as the Chid disengaged himself from his 
slings. The Chid’s big frame seemed awkward, yet somehow 
commanding, in the cramped, confined hut. He reached out to 
unhook what looked like a golfer’s carrying case, complete 
with shoulder-strap, from the wall. The case contained nu- 
merous metal tools, many of which bore gleaming blades. 

With a snake-like motion the second Chid came off the 
couch and stretched himself. “Shall we take umbrage at the 
breach in their good manners?” 

“No. We should make allowance for their alienness. That 
said, we must of course rccompensc ourselves for the insult. 
Shall we arrange a brain-race? It will do our guests no harm, 
and provide us with welcome sport. How will you wager?” 

“I bet this one to win,” the second Chid said, pointing to 
Ruiger. 

The other laughed. “I bet that neither of them will make 
it.” 

An urgent feeling of danger seized Rutger. He tried to speak, 
but could not. He tried to shoot the nearest Chid with his rifle, 
but could not. He was completely immobilised. The two Chid 
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towered over him, inspecting him with their boiled-egg eyes. 
Their exchange continued, apparently with a discussion of stakes 
and odds. Then they reached for thcir surgical tools. 

What happened next was of such a nature that Ruiger’s 
mind was unable to apply any appropriate feelings to it. At 
first it was like being a babc in the hands of ultimately powerful 
adults, and the strangeness of it made all his perceptions hazy. 
He felt no pain, not even when thc Chid, using a simple scalpel, 
cut his skull and face down the middle, bisecting his nose in 
thc proccss, and prised apart the two halves. The minute his 
brain was levered out of place, howevcr, he immediately ceascd 
to feel that he was a human being possessing arms, legs or a 
torso. Eyes still functioning, he emerged from the sawn-open 
skull as a different creature altogether. He was a rounded grey 
lump, a cleft down his back, a sort of armadillo’s tail at his 
rear. 

After that there was a short period of unconsciousness. When 
Ruiger came round again, his transformation was complete. 

It was a little like being a snail. He could move about on 
thc podium on which he squatted. He was covered with a 
gelatinous layer which protected his vulnerable tissue. And he 
could see. But he could not, of course, hear, or feel, or smell. 
The podium did, however, support other small organs which 
comprised a partial life-support. He could breathe and, aftcr a 
fashion, feed, though on somewhat specialised food. 

He had been put down outside the Chid hut, amid the coarse 
broad-bladed grass. Not far from him he saw another part- 
animal likc himself. He knew it was Brand. And ahead, already 
striding away towards the cliff’s edge by means of vestigial 
motor functions, were two human bodies. One was Brand’s. 
The other was his. 

Ruiger experienced a terrible hunger for the body that went 
walking away from him. Hc knew that he could possess it 
again, but to do so he must catch up with it before it fell over 
the cliff, and so he set off, sliding over the uneven ground with 
all his puny strength. 

This, he realised, was the Chid’s brain-race. Thc Chid had 
placed bets on whether he or Brand, who also was straining 
not far away, would recover his body first. Already Ruiger was 
gaining on his body. If it should fall but once, he told himself, 
he would be able to catch up with it. 

But the minutes passed and the body did not fall. Instead, 
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Ruiger himself became entangled in a clump of grass. By the 
time he freed himself it was far too late. Desperately he lunged 
forward, only to see his body, striated by blades of grass, walk 
straight over the edge of thc cliff, to fall on the rocks and the 
sea below. 

It was gone. His body was gone. Numb with failure, Ruiger 
turned round. The Brand body, too, had disappeared, and of 
the Brand brain there was no sign. He made out the Chid hut. 
Near it was Wessel, standing casually, his brain out of his skull 
again and clinging to the side of his neck like an enormous 
slug. Beyond that, he dimly saw the Chid spaceship, not far 
from the little wood. 

He saw his own spaceship, too, but that was no use to him 
now. Ruiger’s gaze settled on the wood. The dark patch, the 
motionless copse, was like an island amid the tawny bush. 
Curious... he was already forgetting what it was like to have 
a body...The burning hungcr faded, his humanity receded 
from him as if he had lost it, not minutes ago, but decades 
ago, and the little wood was no longer gruesome or grotesque. 
It was a lush, gentle, sheltering place to part-animals like him- 
self. It protected and nurtured them. In the wood he could 
livc—after a fashion. And life, he remembered dimly, was 
worth hanging on to at any cost. 

The sun and stars were burning down on him. He was naked 
and helpless here in the open. He could not live here. Steadily, 
pushing his way through the suff grass, thinking of thc wel- 
coming pool of blood, of the enclosing black foliage, of the 
pulsing warmth, he crawled towards the still, dark hollow. 


The Wife’s Story 
URSULA K. LE GUIN 


Ursula K. Le Guin’s adult science fiction novels include 
Rocannon’s World, Planet of Exile, City of !Ilusions, The 
Left Hand of Darkness, The Lathe of Heaven, The Word 
for World Is Forest, and The Dispossessed. The /ast four, 
in particular, are signal contributions to the field, remark- 
able not only for their lucid prose but also for the moral 
and intellectual fierceness informing their crucial conflicts 
of character and ideology. Along with the short Stories in 
The Wind's Twelve Quarters and a fantasy trilogy set 
among the many islands of the alternate-universe world 
known as Earthsea (A Wizard of Earthsea, The Tombs of 
Atuan, and The Farthest Shore), these novels represent 
a mind-boggling burst of highly original and happily in- 
fluential speculative fiction, “thought experiments” (to use 
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Le Guin’s own term) as serious and uplifting as they are 
entertaining. 

Le Guin has also published two volumes of poetry 
(Wild Angels and Hard Words), a critical study of science 
fiction (The Language of the Night), a pair of fine novels 
for young adults (Very Far Away from Anywhere Else and 
The Beginning Place), and two unusual books set in an 
imaginary East European country (Orsinian Tales and Mal- 
afrena). Her short fiction has appeared in The Kenyan 
Review and The New Yorker as well as in many of the 
better-known fantasy and science fiction publications, and 
her work has earned her not only several Hugo and Ne- 
bula awards, but also a Newbery Silver Medal and a 
National Book Award for children’s literature. With Virginia 
Kidd she has edited two distinctive anthologies, \Inter- 
faces and Edges. 

Over the past four or five years a new work of spec- 
ulative fiction from Le Guin’s hand has been an occasion 
for celebration. “The Wife's Story” is brief but not slight, 
a tale told in the touching vernacular of a female un- 
accustomed to lengthy speech, an episode of memo- 
rable poignancy. Completely by accident, Le Guin's 
contribution has a partner in a story that appears later 
in this anthology, a piece that plays an interesting var- 
jation on the same fictional ingredients that Le Guin stirs 
into a tingling tonic. You must find this later story for 
yourself; here, for altogether cogent reasons, it remains 
nameless. 

For now, though, a change that hindsight, with skillful 
aid from Ursula Le Guin, imbues with the inevitability of 
either myth or legend.... 


He was a good husband, a good father. I don’t understand 
it. I don’t believe in it. I don’t believe that it happened. I saw 
it happen but it isn’t true. It can’t be. He was always gentle. 
If you’d have seen him playing with the children, anybody who 
saw him with the children would have known that there wasn’t 
any bad in him, not one mean bone. When I first met him he 
was still living with his mother, over near Spring Lake, and I 
used to see them together, the mother and the sons, and think 
that any young fellow that was that nice with his family must 
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be one worth knowing. Then one time when I was walking in 
thc woods I met him by himself coming back from a hunting 
trip. He hadn’t got any game at all, not so much as a field 
mouse, but he wasn’t cast down about it. He was just larking 
along enjoying the morning air. That’s one of the things I first 
loved about him. He didn’t take things hard, he didn’t grouch 
and whine when things didn’t go his way. So we got to talking 
that day. And I guess things movcd right along after that, 
because pretty soon he was over here pretty near all the time. 
And my sister said—see, my parents had moved out the year 
before and gone south, leaving us the placc—my sister said, 
kind of teasing but serious, “Well! If he’s going to be here 
evcry day and half the night, I guess there isn’t room for me!” 
And shc moved out—yjust down the way. We’ve always been 
real close, her and me. That’s the sort of thing doesn’t ever 
change. I couldn’t evcr have got through this bad time without 
my sis. 

Well, so hc came to live here. And all I can say is, it was 
the happy year of my life. He was just purely good to me. A 
hard worker and never lazy, and so big and fine-looking. Every- 
body looked up to him, you know, young as he was. Lodge 
Meeting nights, more and more often they had him to lead the 
singing. He had such a beautiful voice, and he’d lead off strong, 
_and the others following and joining in, high voices and low. 
It brings the shivers on me now to think of it, hearing it, nights 
when I’d stayed home from meeting when the children was 
babies—the singing coming up through the trees there, and 
the moonlight, summer nights, the full moon shining. Ill never 
hear anything so beautiful. I'll never know a joy like that again. 

It was the moon, that’s what thcy say. It’s the moon’s fault, 
and the blood. It was in his father’s blood. I never knew his 
father, and now I wonder what become of him. He was from 
up Whitewater way, and had no kin around here. I always 
thought he went back there, but now I don’t know. There was 
some talk about him, tales, that come out after what happened 
to my husband. It’s something runs in the blood, they say, and 
it may never come out, but if it does, it’s the change of the 
moon that does it. Always it happens in the dark of the moon. 
When everybody’s home and asleep. Something comes over 
the one that’s got the curse in his blood, they say, and he gets 
up because he can’t sleep, and goes out into the glaring sun, 
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and goes off all alone—drawn to find those like him. 

And it may be so, because my husband would do that. I’d 
half rouse and say, “Where you going to?” and he’d say, “Oh, 
hunting, be back this evening,” and it wasn’t like him, even 
his voice was different. But I’d be so sleepy, and not wanting 
to wake the kids, and he was so good and responsible, it was 
no call of mine to go asking “Why?” and “Where?” and all 
like that. 

So it happened that way maybe three times or four. He’d 
come back late, and worn out, and pretty near cross for one 
so sweet-tempered—not wanting to talk about it. I figured 
everybody got to bust out now and then, and nagging neve. 
helped anything. But it did begin to worry me. Not so much 
that he went, but that he come back so tired and strange. Even, 
he smelled strange. It made my hair stand up on end. | could 
not endure it and I said, “What is that—those smells on you? 
All over you!” And he said, “I don’t know,” real short, and 
made like he was sleeping. But he went down when he thought 
I wasn’t noticing, and washed and washed himself. But those. 
smells stayed in his hair, and in our bed, for days. 

And then the awful thing. I don’t find it easy to tell about 
this. I want to cry when I have to bring it to my mind. Our 
youngest, the little one, my baby, she turned from her father. 
Just overnight. He come in and she got scared-looking, stiff, 
with her eyes wide, and then she begun to cry and try to hide 
behind me. She didn’t yet talk plain but she was saying over 
and over, “Make it go away! Make it go away!” 

The look in his eyes, just for one moment, when he heard 
that. That’s what I don’t want ever to remember. That’s what 
I can’t forget. The look in his eyes looking at his own child. 

I said to the child, “Shame on you, what’s got into you!”— 
scolding, but keeping her nght up close to me at the same time, 
because I was frightened too. Frightened to shaking. 

He looked away then and said something like, “Guess she 
just waked up dreaming,” and passed it off that way. Or tried 
to. And so did I. And I got real mad with my baby when she 
kept on acting crazy scared of her own dad. But she couldn’t 
help it and I couldn’t change it. 

He kept away that whole day. Because he knew, | guess. 
It was just beginning dark of the moon. 

It was hot and close inside, and dark, and we’d all been 
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asleep some while, when something woke me up. He wasn’t 
there beside me. I heard a little stir in thc passage, when I 
listened. So I got up, because I could bear it no longer. J went 
out into the passagc, and it was light therc, hard sunlight coming 
in from the door. And I saw him standing just outside, in the 
tall grass by the entrance. His head was hanging. Presently he 
sat down, like he felt weary, and looked down at his feet. I 
held still, inside, and watched—I didn’t know what for. 

And I saw what he saw. I saw the changing. In his feet, it 
was, first. They got long, each foot got longer, stretching out, 
the toes stretching out and the foot getting long, and fleshy, 
and white. And no hair on them. 

The hair begun to come away all over his body. Jt was like 
his hair fried away in the sunlight and was gone. He was white 
all over, then, like a worm’s skin. And he turned his facc. It 
was changing while J lookcd. It got flatter and flatter, the mouth 
flat and wide, and the teeth grinning flat and dull, and the nose 
just a knob of flesh with nostril holes, and the ears gone, and 
the eyes gone blue—blue, with white rims around the blue— 
staring at me out of that flat, soft, white facc. 

He stood up then on two legs. 

J saw him, I had to see him, my own dear lovc, turncd into 
the hateful one. 

‘ I couldn’t move, but as I crouched there in the passage 
staring out into the day I was trembling and shaking with a 
growl that burst out into a crazy, awful howling. A grief howl 
and a terror howl and a calling howl. And the others heard it, 
cven sleeping, and woke up. 

It stared and peered, that thing my husband had turned into, 
and shoved its face up to the entrance of our housc. I was still 
bound by mortal fear, but behind me the children had waked 
up, and the baby was whimpering. The mother anger come 
into me then, and I snarled and crept forward. 

The man thing looked around. Jt had no gun, like the ones 
from the man places do. But it picked up a hcavy fallen tree- 
branch in its long white foot, and shoved the end of that down 
into our house, at me. I snapped the end of it in my teeth and 
started to force my way out, because I knew the man would 
kill our children if it could. But my sister was alrcady coming. 
I saw her running at the man with her head low and her mane 
high and her eyes yellow as the winter sun. It turned on her 
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and raised up that branch to hit her. But I come out of the 
doorway, mad with the mother anger, and the others all were 
coming answering my call, the whole pack gathering, there in 
that blind glare and heat of the sun at noon. 

The man looked round at us and yelled out loud, and bran- 
dished the branch it held. Then it broke and ran, heading for 
the cleared fields and plowlands, down the mountainside. It 
ran, on two legs, leaping and weaving, and we followed it. 

I was last, because love still bound the anger and the fear 
in me. I was running when I saw them pull it down. My sister’s 
teeth were in its throat. I got there and it was dead. The others 
were drawing back from the kill, because of the taste of the 
blood, and the smell. The younger ones were cowering and 
some crying, and my sister rubbed her mouth against her fore- 
legs over and over to rid of the taste. I went up close because 
I thought if the thing was dead the spell, the curse must be 
done, and my husband could come back— alive, or even dead, 
if | could only see him, my true love, in his true form, beautiful. 
But only the dead man lay there white and bloody. We drew 
back and back from it, and turned and ran, back up into the 
hills, back to the woods of the shadows and the twilight and 
the blessed dark. 


Rogue Tomato 
MICHAEL BISHOP 


Michael Bishop is a writer of exotic parables. His settings 
are frequently exotic, his use of language likewise, the 
eyes of his aliens too, and his titles as well: And Strange 
at Ecbatan the Trees, “The White Otters of Childhood,” 
“Death and Designation Among the Asadi’... 

His themes encompass painful self-discovery, emo- 
tional leprosy, the quest for salvation, ambiguous insights 
into the nature of the All—frequently characterized by 
bizarre mutations and transformations. Thus, in “The House 
of Compassionate Sharers” a man becomes a prosthetic 
machine, alien to himself and to other flesh-life. In “Col- 
laborating” we encounter a two-headed man who re- 
gard(s) their body as “The Monster.” In “Effigies” one of 
the last men alive on Earth tries to recreate the dying 
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race, and produces instead what are literally human veg- 
etables. In Transfigurations an investigator of enigmatic, 
degraded aliens is himself transformed into an entranced 
cocoon. While in the two novels A Little Knowledge and 
Catacomb Years we meet alien visitors, the Cygnostikoi, 
which are a blend of flesh and machine—and which, as 
we learn in a bizarre, uncertain revelation, are the crea- 
tures which our own souls will be translated into after 
death. 

“Rogue Tomato,” which follows, describes in satirical 
vein what is perhaps the largest and most peculiar tran- 
scendent metamorphosis that anyone has ever under- 
gone. Here is a story which enjoys itself hugely, poking 
sly and sprightly fun along the way at many of the cher- 
ished ikons of SF (including—be it added—a few of its 
author's own). 

Michael Bishop’s most recent novel is No Enemy But 
- Jime, concerned with our evolutionary ancestors the 
hominids in ancient East Africa. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PHILIP K. 


When Philip K. awoke, he found that overnight he had 
grown from a reasonably well shaped, bilaterally symmetrical 
human being into...a rotund and limbless planetary body cir- 
cling a gigantic gauzy-red star. In fact, by the simple feel, by 
the total aura projected into the seeds of his consciousness, 
Philip K. concluded that he was a tomato. A tomato of ap- 
proximately the same dimensions and mass as the planet Mars. 
That was it, certainly: a tomato of the hothouse variety. Turning 
leisurely on a vertical axis tilted seven or eight degrees out of 
the perpendicular, Philip K. basked in the angry lights of the 
distant red giant. While basking, he had to admit that he was 
baffled. This had never happened to him before. He was a 
sober individual not given to tippling or other forms of riotous 
behavior, and that he should have been summarily turned into 
a Mars-sized tomato struck him as a brusque and unfair con- - 
version. Why him? And how? “At least,” he reflected, “I still 
know who I am.” Even if in the guise of an immense tomato 
he now whirled around an unfamiliar sun, his consciousness 
was that of a human being, and still his own. “I am Philip K. 
and somehow I’m still breathing and there must be a scientific 
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explanation for this” is a fairly accurate summary of the next 
several hours (an hour being measured, of course, in terms of 
one twenty-fourth of Philip K.’s own period of rotation) of his 
thought processes. 


As I LIVE AND BREATHE 


Several Philip K.—days passed. The sufferer of metamor- 
phosis discovered that he had an amenable atmosphere, a 
topological integument (or crust, although for the skin of a void- 
dwelling variety of Lycopersicon esculentum the word crust 
didn’t seem altogether appropriate) at least a mile thick, and 
weather. Inhaling carbon dioxide and exhaling oxygen, Philip 
K. photosynthesized. Morning dew ran down his tenderest cur- 
vatures, and afternoon dew, too. Some of these drops were 
ocean-sized. Clouds formed over Philip K.’s equatorial girth 
and unloaded tons and tons of refreshing rains. Winds generated 
by these meteorological phenomena and his own axial waltzing 
blew backward and forward, up and down, over his taut rip- 
ening skin. It was good to be alive, even in this disturbing 
morphology. Moreover, unlike that of Plato’s oysters, his plea- 
sure was not mindless. Philip K. experienced the wind, the 
rain, the monumental turning of himself, the internal burgeon- 
ing of his juices, the sweetness of breathing, and he meditated 
on all these things. It was too bad that he was uninhabited (this 
was One of his frequent meditations), so much rich oxygen did 
he give off. Nor was there much hope of immediate coloni- 
zation. Human beings would not very soon venture to the stars. 
Only two years before his metamorphosis Philip K. had been 
an aerospace worker in Houston, Texas, who had been laid off 
and then unable to find other employment. In fact, during the 
last four or five weeks Philip K. had kept himself alive on soup 
made out of hot water and dollops of ketchup. It was—upon 
reflection—a positive relief to be a tomato. Philip K., inhaling, 
exhaling, photosynthesizing, had the pleasurable existential no- 
tion that he had cut out the middleman. 


THE PLoT THICKENS 


Sevcral Philip K.-months went by. As he perturbated about 
the fiery red giant, he began to fear that his orbit was decaying 
and that he was falling inevitably, inexorably, into the furnace 
of his primary, there to be untimely stewed. How large his sun 
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had become. At last, toward the end of his first year as a 
planetary tomato, Philip K. realized that his orbit wasn’t de- 
caying. No. Instead, he was growing, plumping out, generating 
the illimitable juiciness of life. However, since his orange-red 
epidermis contained an uttcrly continuous layer of optical cells, 
his “eyes,” or The Eye That He Was (depending on how you 
desire to consider the matter), had deceived him into believing 
the worst. What bliss to know that he had merely grown to the 
size of Uranus, thus putting his visual apparatus closcr to the 
sun. Holoscopic vision, despite the manifold advantages it of- 
fered (such as the simultaneous apprehension of daylight and 
dark, 360-degree vigilance, and the comforting illusion of being 
at the center of the cosmos), could sometimes be a distinct 
handicap. But though his orbit was not decaying, a danger still 
existed. How much larger would he grow? Philip K. had no 
desire to suffer total eclipse in a solar oven. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Occasionally Philip K. thought about things other than 
plunging into his primary or, when this preoccupation faded, 
the excellence of vegetable life. He thought about The Girl He 
Had Left Behind (who was approaching menopause and not 
the sort men appreciatively call a tomato). Actually, The Girl 
He Had Left Behind had left him behind long before he had 
undergone his own surreal Change of Life. “Ah, Lydia P.,” 
he nevertheless murmured from the innermost fruity core of 
himself, and then again: “Ah, Lydia P.” He forgave The Girl 
He Had Left Behind her desertion of him, a desertion that had 
come hard on the heels of the loss of his job. He forgave . . . and 
indulged in shameless fantasies in which either Lydia P.— in 
the company of the first interstellar colonists from Earth— 
landed upon him, or, shrunk to normal size (for a tomato) and 
levitating above her sleeping face in her cramped Houston 
apartment, he offered himself to her. Pomme d’ amour. Philip 
K. dredged up these words from his mental warchouses of 
trivia, and was comforted by them. So the French, believing 
it an aphrodisiac, had called the tomato when it was first im- 
ported from South America. Pomme d’amour. The apple of 
love. The fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, perhaps. But what 
meaningful relationship could exist between a flesh-and-blood 
woman and a Uranus-sized tomato? More and more often Philip 
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K. hallucinated an experience in which interstellar colonist 
Lydia P. fell to her knees somewhere south of his leafy stem, 
sank her tiny teeth into his ripe integument, and then cried out 
with tiny cries at the sheer magnificent taste of him. This vision 
so disconcerted and titillated Philip K. that for days and days 
he whirled with no other thought, no other hope, no other 
desire. 


ONTOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


When not hallucinating eucharistic fantasies in which his 
beloved ate and drank of him, Philip K. gave serious thought 
to the question of his being. “Wherefore a tomato?” was the 
way he phrased this concern. He could as easily have been a 
ball bearing, an eightball, a metal globe, a balloon, a Japanese 
lantern, a spherical pinata, a diving bell. But none of these 
things respired, none of them lived. Then why not a grape, a 
cherry, an orange, a cantaloupe, a coconut, a watermelon? 
These were all more or less round; all were sun-worshippers, 
all grew, all contained the vital juices and the succulent sweet- 
meats of life. But whoever or whatever had caused this con- 
version—for Philip K. regarded his change as the result of 
intelligent intervention rather than of accident or some sort of 
spontancous chemical readjustment—had made him none of 
those admirable fruits. They had made him a tomato. “Where- 
fore a tomato?” Pomme d'amour. The apple of lovc. The fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge. Ah ha! Philip K., in a suppuration 
of insight, understood that his erophagous fantasies involving 
Lydia P. had some cunning relevance to his present condition. 
A plan was being revealed to him, and his manipulators had 
gone to the trouble of making him bclieve that the operations 
of his own Consciousness were little by little laying bare this 
plan. O edifying deception! The key was pomme d’ amour. He 
was a tomato rather than something else because the tomato 
was the legendary fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. (Never mind 
that tomatoes do not grow on trees.) After all, while a human 
being, Philip K. had had discussions with members of a pro- 
liferating North American sect that held that the biblical Eden 
had in fact been located in the New World. Well, the tomato 
was indigenous to South America (not too far from these sec- 
tarians’ pinpointing of Eden, which they argued lay somewhere 
in the Ozarks), and hc, Philip K., was a new world. Although 
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the matter still remained fuzzy, remote, fragmented, he began 
to feel that he was closing in on the question of his personal 
ontology. “Wherefore a tomato?” Soon he would certainly know 
more, he would certainly have his answer... . 


A BrigEF INTIMATION OF MORTALITY 


Well into his second year circling the aloof red giant, Philip 
K. deduced that his growth had ceased; he had achieved a full- 
bodied, invigorating ripeness that further rain and sunshine 
could in no way augment. A new worry beset him. What could 
he now hope for? Would he bruise and begin to rot away? 
Would he split, develop viscous, scarlike lesions, and die on 
the invisible vine of his orbit? Surely he had not undergone his 
metamorphosis for the sake of so ignominious an end. And yet 
as he whirled on the black velour of outer space, taking in with 
one circumferential glimpse the entire sky and all it contained 
(suns, nebulae, galaxies, coal sacks, the inconsequential det- 
ritus of the void), Philip K. could think of no other alternative. 
He was going to rot, that was all there was to it; he was going 
to rot. Wherefore the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge if only 
to rot? He considered suicide. He could will the halting of his 
axial spin; One hemisphere would then blacken and boil, the 
other would acquire an embroidery of rime and turn to ice all 
the way to his core. Or he could hold his breath and cease to 
photosynthesize. Both of these prospects had immensely more 
appeal to Philip K. than did the prospect of becoming a fes- 
tcring, mephitic mushball. At the height of his natural ripeness, 
then, he juggled various methods of killing himself, as large 
and as luscious as he was. Thus does our own mortality hasten 
us to its absolute proof. 


THE ADVENT OF THE MYRMIDOPTERANS 
(or, The Plot Thickens Again) 


Amid these morbid speculations, one fine day-and-night, or 
night-and-day, the optical cells in Philip K.’s integument re- 
layed to him (“the seeds of consciousness,” you see, was some- 
thing more than a metaphor) the information that now 
encroaching upon his solar system from every part of the uni- 
verse was a multitude of metallic-seeming bodies. He saw these 
bodies. He saw them glinting in the attenuatcd light of Papa 
(this being the name Philip K. had given the red giant about 
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which he revolved, since it was both handy and comforting to 
think in terms of anthropomorphic designations), but so far 
away were they that he had no real conception of their shape 
or sizc. Most of these foreign bodies had moved to well within 
the distance to Papa’s nearest stellar neighbors, three stars 
forming an equilateral triangle with Papa roughly at the center. 
At first Philip K. assumed these invaders to be starships, and 
he burbled “Lydia P., Lydia P.” over and over again—until 
stricken by the ludicrousness of this behavior. No expeditionary 
force from Earth would send out so many vessels. From the 
depths of ubiquitous night the metallic shapes floated toward 
him, closer and closer, and they flashed either silver or golden 
in the pale wash of Papa’s radiation. When cight or nine Philip 
K.— days had passed, he could see the invaders well enough 
to tell somcthing about them. Each body had a pair of curved 
wings that loomed over its underslung torso/fuselage like sails, 
sails as big as Earth’s biggest skyscrapers. These wings were 
either silver or gold; they did not flap but instead canted subtly 
whenever necessary in order to catch and channel into pro- 
pulsion the rays of the sun. Watching these bright creaturcs— 
for they were not artifacts but living entities—waft in on the 
thin winds of the cosmos was beautiful. Autumn had come to 
Philip K.’s solar system. Golden and silver, burnished maple 
and singing chrome. And from everywhere these great beings 
‘came, these god-metal monarchs, their wings filling the globe 
of the heavens like precious leaves or cascading, beaten coins. 
“Ah,” Philip K. murmured. “Ah...Myrmidopterans.”’ This 
name exploded inside him with the force of resurgent myth: 
Myrmidon and Lepidoptera combined. And such an unlikely 
combination did his huge, serene visitors indeed seem to Philip 
K. 


ONSLAUGHT 


At last the Myrmidopterans, or the first wave of them, 
introduced themselves gently into Philip K.’s atmosphere. Now 
their great silver or gold wings either flapped or, to facilitate 
soaring, lay outstretched on the updrafts from his unevenly 
heated surface. Down the Myrmidopterans came. Philip K. felt 
that metal shavings and gold dust had been rudely flung into 
The Eye That Was Himself, for these invaders obscured the 
sky and blotted out even angry, fat Papa—so that it was visible 
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only as ared glow, not as a monumental roundness. Everything 
was Sharp light, reflected splendor, windfall confusion. What 
was the outcome of this invasion going to be? Philip K. looked — 
all around himself—and studied the dropping Myrmidopterans. 
As the first part of the name he had given them implied, their 
torso/fuselages resembied the bodies of ants. Fire ants, to be 
precise. On Earth such ants were capable of inflicting venomous 
stings, and these alien creatures had mouthparts, vicious man- 
dibles, of gold or silver (always in contrast to the color of their 
wings). Had they come to devour him? Would he feel pain if 
they began to eat of him? “No, go away!” he wanted to shout, 
but could only shudder and unleash a few feeble dermalquakes 
in his southern hcmisphere. They did not heed these quakes. 
Down the Myrmidopterans came. Darkness covered Philip K. 
from pole to pole, for so did Myrmidopterans. And for the first 
time in his life, as either tomato or man, he was utterly blind. 


THE TIRESIAS SYNDROME 


Once physically sightless, Philip K. came to feel that his 
metaphysical and spiritual blinders had fallen away. (Actually, 
this was an illusion fostered by the subconscious image of the 
Blind Seer; Tiresias, Oedipus, Homer, and, less certainly John 
Milton exemplify good analogs of this archetypal figure. But 
with Philip K. the illusion of new insight overwhelmed and 
sank his sense of perspective.) In world-wide, self-wide dark 
he realized that it was his ethical duty to preserve his life, to 
resist being devoured. “After all,” he said to himself, “in this 
new incarnation, or whatever one ought to term the state of 
being a tomato, I could prevent universal famine for my own 
species—that is, if I could somehow materialize in my own 
solar system within reasonable rocket range of Earth.” He en- 
visioned shuttle runs from Earth, mining operations on and 
below his surface, shipments of his nutritious self (in refrig- 
erator modules) back to the homeworld, and, finally, the glo- 
rious distribution of his essence among Earth’s malnourished 
and starving. He would die, of course, from these constant 
depredations, but he would have the satisfaction of knowing 
himseif the savior of ail humanity. Moreover, like Osiris, Christ, 
the Green Knight, and other rcpresentatives of salvation and/ 
or fertility, he might undergo resurrection, especially if some- 
one had the foresight to take graftings home along with his 
flesh and juice. But these were vain speculations. Philip K. 
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was no prophet, blind or otherwise, and the Myrmidopterans, 
inconsiderately, had begun to eat of him. “Ah, Lydia P.,” he 
burbled at the first simultaneous, regimented bites. “Ah, hu- 
manity.” 


Not As AN Appict (Or, The Salivas of Ecstasy) 


And so Philip K. was eaten. The Myrmidopterans, their 
wings overlapping all over his planet-sized body, feasted. Dain- 
tily thcy devoured him. And... painlessly. In fact, with grow- 
ing wonder Philip K. realized that their bites, their gnawings, 
their mandibles’ grim machinations, injected into him not venom 
but a saliva that fed volts and volts of current into his vestigial 
(from the period of his humanity) pleasure centers. God, it was 
not to be believed! The pleasure he derived from their steady 
chowing-down had nothing to do with any pleasure he had 
experienced on Earth. It partook of neither the animal nor the 
vegetable, of neither-the rational nor the irrational. Take note: 
Philip K. could think about how good he felt without in any 
way diminishing the effect of the Myrmidopterans’ ecstasy- 
inducing chomps. Then, too soon, they stopped—after trim- 
ming off only a few hundred meters of his orange-red skin (a 
process requiring an entire Philip K.— month, by the way, 
though because of his blindness he was unable to determine 
how long it had taken). But as soon as his eaters had flown 
back into the emptiness of space, permitting him bref glimpses 
of Papa, a few stars, and the ant-moths’ heftier bodies, another 
wave of Myrmidopterans moved in from the void, set down 
on his ravaged surface, and began feeding with even greater 
relish, greater dispatch. This continued for years and years, 
the two waves of Myrmidopterans alternating, until Philip K. 
was once more a tomato little bigger than Mars, albeit a sloppy 
and moth-eaten tomato. What cared he? Time no longer meant 
anything to him, no more than did the fear of death. If he were 
to die, it would be at the will of creatures whose metal wings 
he worshipped, whose jaws he welcomed, whose very spit he 
craved—not as an addict craves, but instead as the devout 
communicant desires the wine and the wafer. Therefore, though 
decades passed, Philip K. let them go. 


SOMEWHERE OVER THE SPACE/TIME Bow 


Where did the Myrmidopterans come from? Who were they? 
These were questions that Philip K. pondered even in the midst 
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of his incffable bliss. As he was eaten, his consciousness grew 
sharper, more aware, almost uncanny in its extrapolations. And 
he found an answer...for the first question, at least. The 
Myrmidopterans came from beyond the figurative horizon of 
the universe, from over the ultimate curvature wherc space bent 
back on itself. Philip K. understood that a paradox was involved 
here, perhaps even an obfuscation which words, numbers, and 
ideograms could never resolve into an explanation commen- 
surate with the lucid reality. Never mind. The Myrmidopterans 
had seemed to approach Philip K. from every direction, from 
every conceivable point in the plenum. This fact was signifi- 
cant. It symbolized the creatures’ customary independence of 
the space/time continuum to which our physical universe be- 
longs. “Yes,” Philip K. admitted to himself, “they operate in 
the physical universe, they even have physical demands to 
mcet—as demonstrated by their devouring of me. But they be- 
long to the... Outer Demesnes of Creation, a nonplace where 
they have an ethereal existence that this continuum (into which 
they must occasionally venture) always debases.” How did 
Philip K. know? He knew. The Myrmidopterans ate; therefore, 
he knew. 


MOovING DAY 


Then they stopped feeding altogether. One wave of the 
creatures lifted from his torn body, pulled themselves effort- 
Icssly out of his gravitational influence, and dispersed to 
the... well, the uttermost bounds of night. Golden and silver, 
silver and golden—until Philip K. could no longer see them. 
How quickly thcy vanished, more quickly than he would have 
believed possible. There, then gone. Of the second wave of 
Myrmidopterans, which he then expected to descend, only twelve 
remained, hovering at various points over him in outer space. 
He saw them clearly, for his optical cells, he understood, were 
now continuous with his whole being, not merely with his long- 
since-devoured original surface—a benefit owing to his guests’ 
miraculous saliva and thcir concern for his slow initiation into 
The Mystery. These twelve archangels began canting their wings 
in such a way that they maneuvered him, Philip K., out of his 
orbit around the angrily expanding Papa. “Papa’s going to 
collapse,” he told himself, “he’s going to go through a series 
of collapses, all of them so sudden as to be almost simulta- 
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neous.” (Again, Philip K. knew; he simply knew.) As they 
moved him farther and farther out, by an arcane technology 
whose secret he had a dim intuition of, the Myrmidopterans 
used their great wings to reflect the red giant’s warming rays 
on every inch of his surface. They were not going to let him 
be exploded, neither were they going to let him freeze. In more 
than one sense of the word, Philip K. was moved. But what 
would these desperation tactics avail them? If Papa went nova, 
finally exploded, and threw out the slaglike elements manu- 
factured in its one-hundred-billion-degree furnace, none of them 
would escape, neither he nor the twelve guardian spirits ma- 
neuvering him ever outward. Had he been preserved from rot- 
ting and his flesh restored like Osiris’s (for Philip K. was whole 
again, though still approximately Mars-sized) only to be flash- 
vaporized or, surviving that, blown to purée by Papa’s extruded 
shrapnel? No. The Myrmidopterans would not permit it, as- 
suredly they would not. 


THE NOVA EXPRESS 


Papa blew. But just before Philip K.’s old and in many ways 
beloved primary bombarded him and his escorts with either 
deadly radiation or deadly debris, the Myrmidoptcrans glided 
free of him and positioned themselves in a halolike ring above 
his northern pole (the one with the stem). Then they canted 
_ their wings and with the refracted energy of both the raging 
solar wind and their own spirits pushed Philip K. into an in- 
visible slot in space. Before disappearing into it completely, 
however, he looked back and saw the twelve archangels spread 
wide their blinding wings and... wink out of existence. In our 
physical universe, at least. Then Philip K. himself was in an- 
other continuum, another reality, and could feel himself falling 
through it like a great Newtonian pomme d’ amour. Immediately 
after the winking out of the twelve Myrmidopterans, Papa blew; 
and Philip K., even in the new reality, was being propelled in 
part by the colossal concussion resulting from that event. He 
had hitched, with considerable assistance, a ride on the Nova 
Express. But where to, he wondered, and why? 


SPECIAL EFFECTS ARE Do-IT- YOURSELF UNDERTAKINGS 


In transit between the solar system of his defunct red giant 
and wherever he now happened to be going, Philip K. watched — 
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among other things—the colors stream past. Colors, lights, 
elongated stars; fiery smells, burning gong-sounds, ripplings 
of water, sheets of sensuous time. This catalogue makes no 
sense, or very little sense, expressed in linguistic terms; there- 
fore, imagine any nonverbal experience that involves those 
senses whereby sense may indeed be made of this catalogue. 
Light shows, Moog music, and cinematic special effects are 
good starting places. Do not ask me to be more specific, even 
though I could; allusion to other works, other media, is at best 
a risky business, and you will do well to exercise your own 
imaginative powers in conjuring up a mental picture of the 
transfinite reality through which Philip K. plunged. Call it the 
avenue beyond a stargate. Call it the intcrior of a chronosyn- 
clastic infundibulum. Call it the enigmatic subjective well that 
one may enter via a black hole. Call it sub-, para-, warp-, 
anti-, counter-, or even id-space. Many do. The nomenclature, 
however, will fail to do justice to the transfinite reality itself, 
the one in which Philip K. discovered that he comprehended 
The Mystery that the Myrmidopterans had intended him, as a 
tomato, to comprehend in toto. For as he fell, or was propelled, 
or simply remained stationary while the new continuum roared 
vehemently by, he bathed in the same ineffable pleasure he 
had felt during the many dining-ins of the gold and silver ant- 
moths. At the same time, he came to understand (1) the identity 
of these beings, (2) his destination, (3) the nature of his mission, 
and (4) the glorious and terrible meaning of his bizarre meta- 
morphosis. All became truly clear to him, everything. And this 
time his enlightenment was not an illusion, not a metaphysical 
red herring like the Tiresias Syndrome. For, you see, Philip 
K. had evolved beyond self, beyond illusion, beyond the bonds 
of space/time—beyond everything, in fact, but his roguish 
giant-tomatohood. 


How THE MANDALA TURNED (or, What Philip K. Learned) 


Although one ought to keep in mind that his learning process 
began with the first feast of the ant-moths, this is what Philip 
K. discovered in transit between two realities: It was not by 
eating of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge that one put on 
the omniscience and the subtle ecstasy of gods, but instead by 
becoming the fruit itself—in the form of a sentient, evolving 
world—and then by being eaten by the seraphically winged, 
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beatifically silver, messianically golden Myrmidopterans. They, 
of course, were the incarnate (so to speak) messengers of the 
universe’s supreme godhead. By being consumed, one was 
saved, apotheosized, and lifted to the omega point of man’s 
evolutionary development. This was the fate of humankind, 
and he, Philip K., only a short time before—on an absolute, 
extra-universal scale—an insignificant man of few talents and 
small means, had been chosen by the Myrmidopterans to reveal 
to the struggling masses of his own species their ineluctable 
destiny. Philip K. was again profoundly moved, the heavens 
sang about him with reverberant hosannas, all of creation seemed 
to open up for him like a blood-crimson bud. Filled with bright 
awe, then, and his own stingingly sweet ichor, Philip K. popped 
back into our physical universe in the immediate vicinity of 
Earth (incidentally capturing the moon away from its rightful 
owner). Then he sat in the skies of an astonished North America 
just as if he had always been there. Millions died as a result 
of the tidal upheavals he unfortunately wrought, but this was 
all in the evolutionary Game Plan of the supreme godhead, and 
Philip K. felt exultation rather than remorse. (He did wonder 
briefly if Houston had been swamped and Lydia P. drowned.) 
He was a rogue tomato, yes, but no portent of doom. He was 
the messenger of the New Annunciation, and he had come to 
apprise his people of it. Floating 350,000 miles from Earth, 
he had no idea how he would deliver this message, the news 
that the mandala of ignorance, knowledge, and ultimate per- 
Ception was about to complete its first round. No idea at all. 
Not any. None. 


CODA 


But, as the saying goes, he would think of something. 





The New Me 
THOMAS M. DISCH 


In our Introduction mention was made both of the sal- 
vationary hopes invested in the “myth” of evolution, and 
also of those who claim—with increasing cClamour now- 
adays—that evolution is a myth in the normal sense: 
namely, the Bible fundamentalists. At a time when Amer- 
ica iS experiencing a “phenomenon” in the shape of the 
Moral Majority and hearing the enthusiastic claims of those 
who declare that they have indeed changed, in the midst 
of life, by being “born again,” Tom Disch has decided in 
the following story to investigate this species of claim to 
instant transformation. (Curious it is, by the by, that born- 
again Christians should be impeccably “good,” whereas 
their contemporary Islamic equivalents—the Koranic fun- 
damentalists in lran—are regarded as mad dogs...) 
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Thomas M. Disch was brought up in Minnesota, which 
he once proposed in Harper's Magazine to adorn by 
erecting a number of pyramids, since such pyramids— 
being utterly useless—would represent a pure form of 
activity, both strenuous and virtually devoid of self-delu- 
sion. Reader response was bizarrely enthusiastic. Which 
appealed to Disch. 

He is a superb ironist and word-artist, highly respected 
for novels such as The Genocides—in which Earth is turned 
into an aliens’ vegetable patch; Camp Concentration— 
where a wonder drug heightens its prisoner-victims’ 1Q 
with lethal consequences; the subtle 334—strictly a set 
of linked stories about a near-future New York; and most 
recently On Wings of Song—about astral flight en route 
from a neopuritan Midwest to a decaying New York where 
Bel Canto castrati are the toast of the town, for which at 
last, at last, Disch won a long-deserved John W. Camp- 
bell Memorial Award. 

His short fiction is justly admired, and he is a noted 
poet beside—contributing as well as “The New Me” a 
delicious haiku to the present anthology. A propos this 
haiku, his interest in Japanese art forms commenced long 
ago at high school in Minnesota when his teacher set his 
class the vacation assignment of making flylures for fish- 
ing lines, and the young Disch stubbornly insisted on 
producing a flower arrangement instead. 


“Close your eyes now,” said Dr. Schencker. “It’s night, 
you're tired, and we’re not here to discuss reality. Reality’s 
boring and much too painful. We’re concerned with your needs. 
Now ever so Slowly you’re drifting away, you’re out of control, 
you're a zombie. How do you feel?” 

“Wide-awake, I’m afraid,” I replied. 

“You think you’re wide-awake,” he said, somewhat testily. 
“In fact, you’re in a deep hypnotic trance. Repeat that.” 

“In fact I’m in a deep hypnotic trance. But it doesn’t feel 
like it. There was never even a spell when I was drowsy.” 

“Mr. Gulbradsen, you must be more cooperative. It’s your 
job that’s at stake. If you don’t make the effort that’s required, 
you'll be out on the street: the Director of Personnel Icft no 
doubt of that. Now—do you want a new personality or don’t 
you?” z 
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“It’s not a question of what / want, really. It’s my students. 
They don’t like me and as a result, it seems, they’re unwilling 
to learn anything from me. Actually, I doubt if my personality 
has much to do with it one way or the other. They’ve told 
themselves in advance they can’t understand math, so they 
don’t try. None of them want to be structural-steel draughts- 
men, for which I can’t blame them, since there aren’t any jobs 
for them once they’re out of the training program. If there 
were, believe me, I wouldn’t be tutoring terminally unem- 
ployable dropouts in trigonometry. I’d take the job myself. 
That’s my asscssment of the situation.” 

“Yet the classes of other teachers consistently score better : 
than yours. How do you account for that?” 

“Cynicism on the part of the other teachers. They’re not 
teaching math, just a procedure for thumbing through Smoley’s 
New Combined Tables. A pigeon could do that, with practice.” 

“Then show your students as much consideration as you 
would a pigeon and teach them that procedure. But first, of 
course, you must make them listen to you, and I gather there 
has been some resistance on their part to doing so. Little won- 
der, I should say. You fairly radiate defeat, Mr. Gulbradsen. 
Your suit is the contemporary equivalent of sackcloth and ashes. 
You walk like a pallbearer. Your smile is 80% sneer. Where 
is the joy of life? Where is appetite, aggression, energy?” 

“Yes. Well. [ thought you said we wouldn’t discuss reality.” 

“I'd like to make a strong posthypnotic suggestion, Mr. 
Gulbradsen. The company offers an Assertiveness Training 
group cvery Thursday at 6:30 in ‘D’ Conference Room. Be 
there. And Sensitivity is on Friday—you might as well go to 
that too.” 


What could I do? I didn’t want to be fired. I went. I learned 
the recommended techniqucs for assertiveness and sensitivity, 
and I followed all Dr. Schencker’s post-hypnotic suggestions. 
I changed my name, my clothes, my habits, my opinions. | 
developcd a more sincere smile and a stronger handshake. One 
Friday night I went on a marathon crying jag, following which 
J had a short but intense affair with one of the secretaries I’d 
impressed by my openness and vulnerability. I taught myself 
to drawl in basic Miss-to-Mex style, like NBC’s Marshall Jack. 
On weekends I| attended rodeos, square dances, and barbecues. 

As a result of my new behavior patterns my life changed 
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much along the lines the doctor had predicted. My students 
paid closer attention (if only, I supposed, for my oddity) and 
got better exam scores. I formed a new circle of friends, chiefly 
among other men who dressed in western apparel. Profession- 
ally they were a varied lot: two accountants, a dentist, a labor 
racketeer, and an advertising copywriter. They were all also, 
like me, on the heavy side. 

Everything seemed to be functioning smoothly, and then I 
made the mistake of telling Dr. Schencker about my doubts as 
to the authenticity of this way of life. I suspected that all my 
new acquaintances were acting as they did because they were 
in Assertiveness Training too. He assured me that what I needed 
was a lesson in Basic Trust and Self-Confidence and gave me 
a card that would give me a ten percent discount at a sky- 
diving school that would teach me these lessons. As an in- 
ducement he promised me that after my first jump I wouldn’t 
have to take any more therapy. I’d be considered a completed 
job. 

Three weeks later I was back on his couch, in complete 
abjection, a dropout from my jump school. “Close your eyes 
now,” the doctor told me. “We’re going deep, deep into your 
psychic subbasement, right to the bottom where your parents’ 
bones are buried. I’Jl count to three, and then you’l] tell me 
exactly why you chickened out at the moment of truth. All 
right—one, two, three.” 

“Ah did not chicken out,” I repeated. “Ah told yahl what 
happened. Ah went up in the plane. Ah was standing in line 
with mah parachute, and then the man raht in front of me jumps 
out with a big ‘Yahoo!’ just lahk they taught us—and jumped 
raht out of his parachute too.” 

“That is unfortunate, surely, but it wasn’t likely to happen 
to you.” 

“Ah was not about to take the chance. The people who run 
that operation were criminally negligent. Do I have to commit 
suicide in order to show my Basic Trust to a bunch of mur- 
derers?” 

“Accent, accent,” Dr. Schencker reminded me. 

‘Mah Basic cotton-pickin’ Trust—how’s that?” 

“No need to be sarcastic. The fact remains, Tex, you haven’t 
solved your problem. While the people who did make that 
jump have achieved some real personal growth.” 
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‘Ah wonder sometimes, Doc, whether mah problem is not 
having Basic Trust in other people. Ah mean, maybe a person 
should feel alienated some of the time, maybe some people 
don’t deserve our trust.” 

“You’re resisting again,” said the doctor and reached under 
his desk to press a button that broadcast a mild electric shock 
to my pleasure center. | flinched. “Though possibly sky-diving 
is not the right approach in your case. Maybe the right angle 
for you would be Faith. Your Minnesota Multiphasic would 
suggest that you have an intensely religious personality struc- 
ture.” 

“Ah doubt that somehow, Doc. Ah mean, for one thing 
Ah’m an atheist, like my pappy before me and his pappy before 
him.” 

“Then you’ve been stifling your natural disposition. I sug- 
gest, Tex, that you accept Christ as your personal savior and 
get born again.” He snapped his fingers in my face. “All right— 
wake up!” 

I blinked my eyes. “Are we through?” He liked me to pre- 
tend that I couldn’t remember anything that went on in our 
sessions. 


The next Sunday I drove down Route 17, checking out the 

prices of the various religious chapels and tabernacles that 
‘specialized in the process of rebirth. Lacking established pref- 
erences, I finally settled on the Noah’s Ark Pentecostal Mission 
and Children’s Zoo, whose gigantic billboard—an elephant 
holding up a placard saying SAVE AND BE SAVED— offered 
the lowest rates in the city for baptism by total immersion. 
Despite this there were only three other cars in the Mission’s 
parking lot, one of which seemed to have been abandoned rather 
than parked. Its front tires were flat, its windshield speckled 
with bird droppings, and graffiti were scrawled in the dust that 
coated it—-DARN, GOSH, HECK. 

Inside the mission an eldcrly usher showed me into a kind 
of locker room and told me to prepare for baptism. I changed 
into swimtrunks and waited. The sound system wheezed jungle 
noises—cockatoos, monkeys, the howls and roars of far-off 
predators—for the benefit, presumably, of visitors to the zoo. 

Then the jungle vanished and the loudspeaker crackled into 
speech: “Mr. Gilbertson?” 
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“Just call me Tex,” I said from habit. 

“Welcome to the Noah’s Ark Mission, Tex. We are sorry 
for this momentary inconvenience. Reverend Billy will be along 
soon. In the meantime perhaps you’d like to go through the 
red door—do you see it—and step into the jacuzzi. Thank you 
for your cooperation and God bless you.” The voice ended with 
a click and the jungle tape was resumed. 

The room behind the red door was not much larger than a 
closet and smelled strongly of disinfectant. Contact paper in a 
pattern of pink enamel tiles clung to and warped away from 
the crumbly plaster walls. The narrow space was lighted by a 
15-watt amber bulb. 

The sound system repeated, verbatim, its invitation to enter 
the jacuzzi, but still I hesitated. The two scant inches of water, 
rimed with meringue-like white scuzz, were a powerful dis- 
suasion. 

A short, stocky woman in a two piece swimsuit and a Dolly 
Parton wig entered the baptism cubicle. “Howdy,” she twanged 
in a friendly way. “I’m Reverend Billy, and I understand you’ ve 
found Jesus and you want your sins to be washed away. Hal- 
lelujah. Is that right, Tex?” 

“Um, basically, yes.” 

“Let me ask you one question, Tex, and then we’ll—Oh, 
drat! Grandpa hasn’t filled the tub. This is going to take a little 
longer than I thought. We can’t achieve total immersion in that 
bitty puddle, can we?” 

She turned on the tap and water swirled into the tub, making 
spiral patterns of the meringue. Reverend Billy led me back 
into the locker room, where she plopped down on a bench - 
beside her discarded clothes. “Cigarette?” she asked, removing 
a pack from the pocket of her pants-suit. Too late I realized 
I’d accepted a menthol cigarette. I hate the taste of menthol. 

‘Well, Tex—” Reverend Billy released a contented puff of 
smoke. “—let me tell you something about our faith here at 
the Mission. Like all good Christian people we believe in Jesus 
Christ and a Day of Judgment when the dead will rise up and 
all such as that. I gather we’re agreed on that.” 

I nodded. 

“But we’ ve got another, extra belief that sort of sets us apart 
and makes us a little special. We believe every word of Chapters 
7 and 8 in Genesis, how the waters of the flood prevailed upon 
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the earth a hundred and fifty days and how all the other living 
creatures drowned excepting only the animals Noah had saved. 
And we believe that all the animals in the world today —from 
the bittiest mouse to big old elephants—are descended from 
the animals on Noah’s Ark. Now ean you believe that, Tex — 
sineerely and literally and without fibbing?” 

“Well, Reverend Billy, Ah’ll have to give that some thought.”’ 

While I thought, the animals in the jungle hooted and 
screeched. 

“T suppose,” Reverend Billy said, “that you’ ve been brain- 
washed at one of these modern sehools that teach about Darwin 
and that evolution stuff.” ' 

“Ah have read Darwin, yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, you ean forget about Darwin, Tex. The way it hap- 
pened is the way it says right there in the Holy Bible. | want 
you to believe that. Do you?” 

Une cule 

“Sounds like you’re just saying that, Tex. Sounds like deep 
down inside you don’t really believe it at all.” 

“You’re certainly not helping me very much, Reverend. Ah 
said Ah believed.” 

“You got to add ‘Hallelujah!’ or something like that. You 
got to sound like a believer. Now I know you probably don’t 
believe none of that stuff about Noah, spite of anything you 
say. Not many people ean swallow that one any more. That’s 
why we settled on Noah’s Ark as a Special test, plus the faet 
that Grandpa’s got a magie touch with the animals.” 

“But...um...Ah find that a mite confusing.” 

“Oh, it’s simple enough. If you ean look someone right in 
the eye and say ‘Damn straight, I believe in Noah’s Ark!’ then 
there’s not going to be many other cowpokes around who'll 
want to mess with you. Nosiree. They'll be thinking, ‘Kee- 
rist, this hombre is dangerous.’ Faith ean be a powerful weapon, 
Tex. Like Jesus says, ‘I eame not to send peace, but a sword.’”’ 

‘Ah think Ah’m beginning to get the drift. In many ways 
you learn the same lesson in ordinary Assertiveness Training.” 

“So I’ve been told. But this is Religion, Tex, and it requires 
a bigger personal commitment. You got to come in once a 
week, if you want to stay born-again, and help us parading the 
animals around the tabernacle. If you got kids, bring "°em— 
they all love to ride. Then you got to pledge ten-per eent of 
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your income, but if you fiddle your taxes right it’s nearly an 
equal trade-off. Finally it would be nice if you could learn to 
yodel. For some reason I never understood this has always been 
a big congregation for yodeling. Now let’s see if that tub is 
full yet.” 

She went into the cubicle and turned off the water, dropping 
ashes from her cigarette into the tub as she did so. She slapped 
my rump affably. “Climb in! And while I’m baptising you, I 
want you to be thinking about the Almighty and this beautiful 
world he’s made for us to have dominion over.” 

I squatted down, legs bent double, into the lukewarm water 
and took a deep breath. Reverend Billy placed her hands squarely 
on my shoulders, said “Close your eyes now,” and pushed me 
down till the water was over my head. She’d pushed too soon 
and I’d got water up my nose. Spluttering, I signaled her to 
release me but her grip was strong and steady. My legs had 
slipped up out of the water and flailed helplessly in the air. In 
alarm I opened my eyes and goggled, through the lens of 
agitated water, at Reverend Billy’s resolute face as she went 
on baptising me with judicially deliberate speed. Just as, in my 
panic, I’d come to believe she intended to drown me, Reverend 
Billy released her grip and I pulled myself up, choking, out of 
the water. 

“You’ve been saved,” she announced matter-of-factly. 

“Hallelujah,” I answered. “Bless the Lord.” 

Since that time I have never been troubled by doubts or 
mental reservations. I know that Jesus loves me, I believe in 
Noah’s Ark, and I have complete confidence in my own future 
success. This faith has been borne out by significant pay-boosts 
and the promise of a big promotion just around the corner. I’m 
a completely different person from the person I used to be, and 
very dangerous. 


Legacy 
CHARLES SHEFFIELD 


Charles Sheffield is a professional scientist, holding a 
Master’s degree in Mathematics and a Doctorate in The- 
oretical Physics. Why, then, is this man treading the wilder 
shores of metamorphoses? 

One reason is that he is an extremely inventive writer, 
whose two novels to date—Sight of Proteus (itself an 
expansion of his story “Legacy”), and The Web Between 
the Worlds, are rich in speculation... beyond what one 
expects. In other words, he dares. (Both Arthur Clarke’s 
The Fountains of Paradise and Sheffield’s The Web Be- 
tween the Worlds concern the building of a space ele- 
vator; yet Sheffield’s method of connecting it to the ground 
is an exercise in sheer technical bravado, on top of the 
bravado of the enterprise itself.) A second reason is that 
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he looks beyond nuts and bolts to the biological impli- 
cations of future science. And a third reason is that he is 
able to invent science because, a scientist himself, he 
knows full well that much so-called “hard” SF is actually 
anything but. “Hard” SF is quite willing to bend the theory 
of relativity, any day, in order to whisk us to another star 
system faster than light. The “hard” SF writer isn't actually 
writing scientific stories, but stories about science—and 
a future, fictitious science at that. Though he or she is 
doing so with logical consistency. And with respect for 
what we know of scientific facts, except in the area being 
invented. 

This is what Charles Sheffield does particularly well, 
as in the following tale of a future, imaginary biotech- 
nology—of “Form Control’—which allows people to 
Change their shapes at will. 

Possible? Wait and see. 


The monsters first came to public attention off the coast of 
Guam. They stood quietly on the sea bed, three of them abreast, 
facing west towards the Guam shore. Behind them, plunging 
away rapidly to the abyssal depths, lay the Mariana Trench. 
Faint sunlight fled about their shadowy sides as they stirred 
slowly in the cold, steady upwelling. 

To the startled eyes of Lin Maro as he cruised along in his 
new gilled form, they seemed to be moving forward, slowly 
and purposively breasting the lip of the coastal shelf and gliding 
steadily from the black deeps to the distant shore. Lin gasped, 
forgetting his long months of training and bio-feedback control, 
and pulled a pint of warm sea water into his lungs. Coughing 
and spluttering, with gills working overtime, he surged one 
hundred and fifty feet to the surface and struck out wildly for 
the shore and safety. A quick look back convinced him that 
they were pursuing him. 

His glance caught the large, luminous eyes and the ropy 
tendrils of thick floating hair that framed the broad faces. He 
was in too much of a hurry to notice the steel weights that held 
them firmly and remorselessly on the sea bed. 

The reaction onshore was somewhere between amusement 
and apathy. It was Lin Maro’s first time out in a real environ- 
ment with his gilled form, and everybody knew there was a 
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big difference between simulation and the real thing. A little 
temporary hallucination, a minor trompe I’ oeil from the central 
nervous system; that wasn’t hard to belicve on the first time 
out with a new BEC form. BEC guaranteed against physical 
malfunctions but sensory oddities weren’t in the warranty. It 
took long, hard arguing before Maro could get anyone to show 
even polite interest. The local newsman who finally agreed to 
take a look did so as much from boredom as from belief. The 
next day they swam out, Maro in his gills, the reporter in a 
rented scuba outfit. 

The monsters werc still there all right. When thcy swam 
down to look at them, it became clear that Lin had been fleeing 
from three corpses. They swam around them, marvelling at the 
greenish scaled skin and the great dark eyes. 

When the story went out over the ComSat connections, it 
was still a long way down thc news lists. For three hundred 
years, writers had imagined Monsters of the Deep coming out 
of the Mariana Trench and tackling human civilization in a 
variety of nasty ways. Silly season reports helped to fill the 
blanks bctween famines and the real crises, but they got scant 
interest from the news professionals. Nobody reported panic 
along the coast, or fled to the high ground. 

The three monsters got the most interest from the Guam 
aquarium and vivarium. A party of marine biologists inspected 
them on the sea bed, lifted them—shackles and all—to the 
surface, quick-froze them and whipped them back to shore on 
the Institute’s hovercraft. The first lab examinations showed 
immediate anomalies. They were land animals, not marine 
forms, lung breathers, with tough outer skins and massivc bone 
structure. As a matter of routine, tissuc microtome samples 
were taken and a chromosome I.D. run for matches with known 
species. The pattcrns were transmitted to the central data banks. 

At that point every attention light on the planet, figuratively 
speaking, went on, the whistles blew and the buzzers buzzed. 
The computer response was unambiguous and instantaneous. 
The chromosome pattcrns werc human. 


The information that moves ceaselessly over the Earth, by 
cable, by ComSat Link, by Mattin Link, by laser and by mi- 
crowave, 1s focused and redistributed through a small number 
of nodcs. At onc of these nodes sits the Office of Form Control; 
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and in this office, delicately feeling the vibrations and disturb- 
ances of the normal patterns that flow in along the strands of 
the information web, sits Behrooz Wolf. The spider analogy 
would not displease him, though he would point out that his 
is only one of many webs, all interlocking. Not by any means 
the most important one: Population, Food and Space Systems 
all have much bigger staffs and bigger webs. But he would 
argue that his problems have the shortest response times and 
necd a reaction speed that the others can manage without. 

Take the Marina Monsters—the Press dubbing—as an ex- 
ample. As soon as the chromosome patterns were revealed as 
human, the Form Control office was alerted. It looked as though 
a group of humans had been using the bio-feedback machines 
in unsuccessful form-change experiments. Were the experi- 
ments authorized, and were the resulting forms on the forbidden 
list? Was quick action needed to stop the appearance of a new 
illegal form? 

Behrooz Wolf sat in his office as the data began to flow in. 
None of the official and approved form-change expcrimcnts 
was anything like the one found off the shore of Guam. In 
addition, cell tests were looking strange in both chemistry and 
structurc. The lungs were modified, showing a change in al- 
vcolar patterns, as though the crcatures were adapting to high 
pressure. And the big eyes, although sensitive to low light 
levels, were most sensitive in the near infrared wavelengths 
that are cut off almost completely under water. 

Bey Wolf liked to approach his job using very basic ques- 
tions, What was the objective of a form? Where would it operate 
most effectively? From those answers, he could usually guess 
the next step in the form-change sequence. The Marina Mon- 
sters were breaking the rules. They did not seem to be adapting 
to any environment at all. 

All right, let’s try another tack. The Monsters hadn’t got 
there by themsclves. After they had died, apparently of as- 
phyxiation, they had been weighted with steel, then dropped, 
probably from a ship, to the sea bed. Where had they come 
from? Bey had a complete list of the world’s form-change 
ccntcrs at his fingertips, especially the ones that were elaborate 
enough to need special life support systems. That offered no 
Clues either. 

Wolf’s unsuccessful initial probing was interrupted by the 
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arrival of his assistant John Larsen, back from a routine meeting 
on the certification of new BEC forms. He poked his chcerful 
face in the door, then stopped, surprised by the mass of new 
listings and piles of form-change tabulations that had appeared 
in Bcy Wolf’s already cluttered office. 

“Come in, John.” Wolf waved an arm. ““What did you pick 
up at your meeting? Anything interesting?” 

Larsen dropped into a chair, pushing a pilc of listings out 
of the way and marvelling as usual at Bey’s ability to operate 
cleanly and logically in thc middle of such a mess. 

“Two good ones,” he replied. “C-forms, both of them, 
adapted for long periods in low gravity. They’ll revolutionize 
asteroid work. There were the usual formal protests from the 
Belter representatives.” 

“There'll always be Luddites.” Bey Wolf had a weakness 
for outmoded historical references. “That law will have to change 
soon. The C-forms arc so much bettcr than the old ones that 
there’s no real competition. Capman has changed space explo- 
ration forever, as soon as the Belters will Jet his work be 
accepted. Here, let me fill you in on our latest headache.” 

He ran rapidly over the background to the Mariana discov- 
eries, finishing with the question of where they had come from. 

“T suspect that they got into the general area of the Marianas 
through one of the Mattin Links. The question is, which one? 
We have twenty to choose from.” 

John Larsen went over to the wall display, which was show- 
ing the locations of the Mattin Link entry points. 

“We can rule out a few of them; they’re open ocean and 
only act as transfer points. Have you correlated the form-change 
lab locations with the Mattin Link entry points?” 

“I’m waiting for that to come back from thc computer. I’ve 
also asked for an identification of the three individuals whose 
bodies were found on the sea bed. I don’t know why that’s 
taking so long. Central Records knows that it’s a high priority 
item.” 

He joined Larsen at the wall charts, and they reviewed the 
locations of the Mattin Links that serve as the twenty pivot 
points for the global transportation system. When the com- 
municator screen beeped for attention Larsen went to it, leaving 
Wolf engrossed in the wall charts. He watchcd the first words 
of the message scroll onto the screen, then whistled softly. 
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“Come and look at this, Bey. There’s the reason Records 
took a while to get us an I.D. from the chromosome pattern.” 

The message began: ‘I.D. Search completed and identifi- 
cation follows: Individuals are: James Pcarson Manaur, age 34, 
Nationality U.S.F.; Caperta Leferte, age 26, Nationality U.S.F.; 
Lao Sarna Prek, age 30, Nationality U.S.F. Continue/Halt?’ 

_ Wolf hit ‘Continue’ and the detailed I1.D. records ap- 
peared—education, work history, family. But their attention 
was already elsewhere. The three dead men were all members 
of the United Space Federation; that spelled out a mystery. 

The United Space Federation had declared its sovereignty 
fifty years earlier, in 2142. With headquarters at the Tycho 
lunar base, it-represented the interests of all the humans living 
off-Earth, in the Belt, on the Moon, and in the Earth-Moon 
Libration Point colonies. U.S.F. citizens were rarities on Earth, 
and the disappearance of three of them should have roused an 
outcry long before their changed bodies had been found off 
Guam. 

The two men looked at each other. Wolf nodded at Larsen’s 
puzzled expression. “It makes no sensc. The U.S.F. has an 
out-and-out ban on form-changes. If they won’t accept the C- 
forms, it’s even less likely they’d be doing independent de- 
velopment of new forms. One thing is for sure, I'll have to get 
a U.S.F. man in here—it’s too sensitive now.” 

He looked gloomy. The investigation had just grown two 
orders of magnitude. There was no way to go further without 
involving U.S.F. representatives. Already they were on the 
verge of an interplanetary incident. 

The communicator continued to pump out information, in 
display and hard copy. Wolf noticed that it was giving the 
correlation he had asked for between form-change centers and 
Mattin Link entry points. It was going to be a long and con- 
fusing day. 

Not surprisingly, BEC was getting into the act too. An 
incoming news release set out their official position on the 
Mariana Monsters. 

“Biological Equipment Corporation (BEC) today released a 
formal statement denying al! knowledge of the human bodies 
discovered recently off the coast of Guam. A BEC represen- 
tative said that the bodies had clearly been subject to form- 
change, but no BEC program developments, past or present, 
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could lead to forms anything like those found. In an unusual 
procedure, BEC released records showing forms now under 
development in the Company and invited Government inspec- 
tion of their facilities. BEC is the pioneer in and world’s largest 
manufacturer of purposive form-change equipment utilizing bi- 
ological feedback control methods.” 

Bey read the release through and passed it to Larsen. 

“It looks as though BEC is in the clear but running scared. 
I’ve been waiting for them to plead innocent or guilty. That’s 
another prospect off the list of possibilities.” 

Larsen trailed out with yards of listings. Bey Wolf sat back 
again to wait for a pattern to emerge. The facts were suggestive. 
One name kept coming into his head, haunting him out of the 
past. Robcrt Capman, inventor of the C-forms, recognized 
without dispute as the greatest-ever expert on form-change 
methods. Robert Capman, ex-Director of Central Hospital and 
advisor to the Planetary Coordinators. But also Robert Capman, 
branded as a mass murderer and officially dead for six years. 


Top U.S.F. men, like top kanu players, are usually on the 
small skinny side. It was a surprise fo greet a wrestler, two 
meters tall, and find he was the U.S.F. man assigned to work 
with Form Control on the Guam case. Bey Wolf glanced up 
at him and bit back the question on the tip of his tongue. 

Park Green was regarding him closely, a smile on his big, 
baby face. 

“Go on, Mr. Wolf, ask me,” he said. “Most people do 
eventually. In fact, let me answer you in advance. No, | don’t 
use the bio-feedback equipment and form-change myself this 
way. It’s completely natural. But it makes life hard when you’re 
trying to act as representative to the U.S.F., and form-changc 
is illegal off-Earth.” 

Bey Wolf nodded appreciatively. “On the mark. I didn’t 
think I was so easy to read.” 

“T’ve had lots of practice on that question. Let me ask you 
somc. What’s new on the Guam case? I’ve got to give a report 
back to Tycho City tonight. Do you know the time and cause 
of death yet?” 

“Three days ago. They all died within about twelve hours 
of each other, of asphyxiation—and here’s the strange part. 
Their lungs were full of normal air. No gaseous poisons, no 
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contaminants. They shouldn’t have choked. They were dropped 
off Guam about twenty-four hours after they died, almost cer- 
tainly at night. My guess is that they died somewhere a long 
way from there.” 

“Excuse my ignorance of the case, but I don’t follow your 
logic.” 

“Well, it is conjectural. But I think they were intended for 
the bottom of the Mariana Trench. Five miles down, they’d 
never have been found. | think thcy were accidentally dropped 
a few milcs too far west—by somebody who didn’t know the 
local geography too well. I'd say they died by accident, and 
somebody was’keen to hide the evidence as far away as they 
could. You don’t look very surprised,” Wolf added, seeing that 
Green was slowly nodding agreement. 

-The big man squeezed himself into a chair and rubbed his 
chin with an eleven-inch hand. 

“Tt fits with some of the things I know myself,” he replied. 
“What else did you find out about the three dead men?” 

“Not much,” replied Wolf. “They were Belters, all off the 
same ship, the ‘Jason.’ They arrived here on Earth three weeks 
ago with plenty of money. Nobody heard of them again until 
they werc found off Guam. We don’t trail U.S.F. citizens 
unless we get a request from you for it.” 

“That’s all correct as far as it goes,” agreed Green. “You 
are missing a few things that make a big difference. First, you 
say they were Belters, and technically you are right. But in 
U.S.F. wording, they were really Grabbers. They had been out 
in space on the ‘Jason’ for over two years... .” 


Caperta Laferte, spotter for the U.S.F. Class B cargo ship 
‘Jason,’ was watching the scope of the deep radar with mount- 
ing excitement. By his left hand, the computer print-out was 
chattering with increasing speed as it performed the final orbit 
match and confirmed the tracking of the find. 

Laferte wiped thc perspiration from his face with a dirty 
cloth. 

“It matches exactly,” he told the other two. “And it looks 
like a big one. I'll be able to get us a radioactivity reading 
from it in a couple of minutes. But it’s a piece of old Loge, 
no doubt about it.” 

The othcrs hovered about in impotent excitement. Until they 
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had matched and docked it was one man’s work and they could 
do nothing more useful than speculate on their trophy. Grimy 
and wom, all three looked like men who had endured more 
than two years of solar flares and radiation storms, celibacy 
and grinding boredom. It would all be worth it. If this were 
the big one, it would pay for all of it. Wine, women and song 
were on the way. 

“Radioactivity count coming in now,” announced Laferte. 
“I’ve tuned it for the 15 MeV dipole transition from Asfanium. 
Keep your eye on the counter. If it hits forty or better, it’s the 
jackpot.” ; 

The digital read-out was climbing steadily. At twenty they 
lost it for a second. Laferte swore, bent back over the control 
panel, and recalibrated. It climbed again, past twenty, to thirty, 
to forty, and was still moving steadily upwards. They all shouted 
and James Manaur and Lao Sarna Prek joined hands and began 
a curious Walrus-and-Carpenter dance. It was the best that 
could be managed in the combination of free-fall and confined 
space. The future was a rosy glow, full of wealth, high living 
and excitement. Old Loge had been gone a long time, but 
enough of him had come back to gladden a few hearts. 


‘looking for transuranics,” said Green. “Maybe you know, 
the only natural source in the Solar System is still the fragments 
of Loge that come back into the System as long-period comets. 
The Grabbers just sit out there for years and monitor using 
deep radar. One decent find and they are made for life. The 
‘Jason’ caught a good one about three months ago, packed with 
112 and 114, Asfanium and Polkium. They extracted the tran- 
suranic elements from the fragment and rolled into Tycho City 
a month ago, rich as Karkov. They started to celebrate and 
three weeks ago they came to Earth to continue the spree. After 
that we lost touch with them and don’t know what they did. 
We expected them back when the fleshpots pallcd. Want me 
to make a guess on what they did?” 

Wolf nodded. “I think | see where you are leading, but go 
on.” 

“They came to Earth,” continued Park Green. “Now, I saw 
them just before they left Tycho. They looked terrible. A couple 
of years of hardship in space, then a celebration that you wouldn’t 
believe when they reached the Moon. If you came to Earth in 
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that condition, wouldn’t there be a big temptation to do some- 
thing a bit illegal—and hookup for an intensive session with 
a bio-feedback machine, set to get you back to tip-top physical 
shape as fast as legally possible—or faster?” 

“There certainly would,” Wolf agreed. “I know a thousand 
places where it could be done. What you say makes perfect 
scnse. Now let me pick up on my side of it.” 

He pressed the inter-office communicator and asked John 
Larsen to join them. When Larsen entered the room, Bey Wolf 
turned again to Park Green. 

“Before I get John’s opinions, tell me what you know about 
Robert Capman. I assure you it’s relevant,” he added, seeing 
Green’s puzzled look. 

The big U.S.F. man thought for a moment bcfore he replied. 

“All I can really tell you is what I’ve heard in Tycho City,” 
he said finally. “Capman was a great man here on Earth, a 
genius who invented the series of form-changes that we now 
call C-forms, adapted for life in space. He did it using human 
children as the subjects for form-change experiments. Some of 
them died. He was found out a few years ago and died himself 
trying to escape. Is there more to know?” 

“] think there is, but I may be biased,” replied Wolf. “For 
one thing, it was John and I who handled the case and blew 
the whistle on Capman. Now let me ask you, do you have 
strong feelings about Capman, personally?” 

Green hesitated again. “That’s really a tough one. I know 
his reputation for great genius. And honestly, I don’t know 
enough to say if he was fairly treated when he was accused of 
using human children in his work. Butt will tell you, as a 
representative of the U.S.F. Ihave to be against Capman. After 
all, he was the man who invented the forms that are supposed 
to makc me and my fellows as obsolete for life in space as the 
dinosaurs—the forms hc came up with don’t need much arr, 
they’re radiation tolerant, and they can adapt to run at high or 
low metabolic rates. I’ve no reason to like the man, for those 
reasons alone. Why do you ask?” 

“T have a reason,” said Wolf. He turned to Larsen. “John, 
you were there when Capman died. Did he die?” 

“{ thought so at the time.” John Larsen sighed and shrugged 
his shoulders. “Now, I’m not so sure.” He turned to the U.S.F. 
man. ““Bey is convinced it was a setup, and I must admit it 
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had the makings of one. He hasn’t been heard of for the six 
years since then, but I'll tell you, in the last day I’ve been 
thinking about him. These Guam form-changes have just the 
marks of Capman.” 

Wolf looked at Larsen with relief and increased respect. 
“I'd been thinking that, John, myself, but it seemed too unlikely 
to come right out and say it.” He turned again to Park Green. 
“Now, you see how our thoughts have been running. Earth’s 
greatest expert ever on form-change, Robert Capman. Maybc 
still alive, in hiding, somewhere on Earth. And along comes 
a set of form-changes that defy all logic, that conform to no 
known modcls. It could bc Capman, up to his old tricks again. 
Either way, if Capman is alive, he’d’be just thc man to talk to 
about this. John or I could have added one other thing — neither 
of us ever met a man, before or since, who impressed us as 
much with his sheer intellectual power.” 

Green moved about uneasily in his seat. “It’s clear you’re 
selling me something, but I still don’t know what it is. What 
are you leading up to?” 

Bey Wolf nodded vigorously. “Only this, I want to find 
Robert Capman. And I have a very strong suspicion of my 
own. I think he’s not on Earth—hasn’t been for the past six 
years. Will you help me reach him, if he’s somewhere in the 
U.S.F. territories? I don’t know if it’s the Moon, the Belt, the 

Libration Colonies, or where—but I do know I can’t get mes- 
sages out there without U.S.F. help!” 

Green looked speculative. “I can’t give you an instant an- 
swer,” he said. “I'll have to discuss it in person with Ambas- 
sador Brodin, and he’s in Argentina.” He stood up. “What’s 
the best way to get me thcre?” 

“Through the Mattin Link system. There’s an entry point 
in central Argentina. We are only ten minutes away from the 
Madrid link—two jumps and you’ll be there. Come on, I'll 
show you how to use it.” 

They hurried out, as Green explained that he was having 
trouble getting used to the complexity of the Earth system. The 
Moon had only four link entry points. The Earth had twenty 
and he had heard there would be more added. Was that true? 

It was not, and it would never be. The Mattin Link system 
offers direct and instantaneous transmission between any ad- 
jacent pair of entry points. But the number of entry points, and 
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their placing, is very rigid. Since it requires perfect symmetry 
of any entry point with respect to all others, the configuration 
must fit one of the five regular solids. Plato would have loved 
i 

The dodecahedral system, with twenty vertices on the sur- 
face of the Earth, is the biggest single system that can ever be 
made. The Lunar system, with its four entry points at the 
vertices of a regular tetrahedron, is the simplest. And Mattin 
Links away from planetary surfaces are impractical because of 
changing distances. 

Gerald Mattin, who had dreamed of a system for instanta- 
neous energy-free transfer between any two points anywhere, 
died a disappointed man. The present system 1s far from energy- 
free—because the Earth is not a homogenous perfect sphere, 
and space-time is slightly curved near it. Mattin had an energy- 
free solution defined for an exact geometry in a flat space- 
time. He died twenty years before the decision to build the first 
Mattin Link system, twenty-five years before the first university 
was named after him, thirty years before the first statue. 


“We have a go-ahead, but I had to bargain my soul away 
to get an agreement from the Ambassador. Now, where do we 
go from here?” 

Park Green was back in Bey Wolf’s office, shoes off, long 
legs stretched out and adding to the general appearance of 
confusion. Wolf and Larsen were again over by the wall dis- 
play, plotting the Mattin Link paths from the Mariana Trench 
entry point and the Australia entry point near the spaceport 
where the crew of the “Jason” had arrived on Earth. Wolf read 
off the results before he replied to Park Green. 

“The North Australian entry point connects directly to the 
Marianas, Southern New Zealand and an Indian Ocean transfer 
point. The Mariana entry point connects directly to North China, 
Hawaii and back of course to North Australia. None of those 
connections looks promising, there’s no big form-change lab 
near any of them. So either my guess about the use of the Link 
system is wrong, or the people who moved the Monsters did 
more than one jump in the system. Two jumps takes us a lot 
further afield—to almost anywhere. Up to the North Pole, to 
Cap City at the South Pole, or into India, or up to western 
North America.” 
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He looked over at Park Green. “It’s a mess. I’m more 
convinced than ever that we need to find Robert Capman and 
develop some idea what was happening when the three men 
died. They obviously started on some form-change program 
and somewhere along the line it got fouled up. How? | wish | 
could ask Capman that question.” 

“So let me repeat my question,” said Green. “What do we 
do next, and whcre do we go from here? Advertising for Cap- 
man won’t solve the problem—he’I!] be treated as a mass mur- 
derer if he ever does show up alive.” 

“T think I can produce a message that Capman will recognize 
and be intrigued by, but others won’t,” answered Wolf. ‘As 
for protecting him if he does show himself, I’m not worried 
about that. I’m sure that he’] have found a way to cover himself 
in the past six years. I’ve got another worry of my own. We 
have no way of knowing how urgent this thing is. It could be 
a once in a lifetime accident or the start of a general plague. 
Until we know which, I have to look on it as the hottest thing 
on my list of problems. Let me take a cut at the message to 
Capman.” 

The final announcement was short and simple. It went out 
on a general broadcast over all media to the eight billion on 
Earth, and by special transmission to the scattered three million 
_mcmbers of the United Space Federation. 

“To R.C. I badly need the talents that caused me to pursue 
you six years ago through the by-ways of Old City. I promise 
you a problem worthy of your powers. Behrooz Wolf.” 


Troubles were mounting. Bey spent a couple of hours with 
a representative of BEC, who insisted on presenting more con- 
fidential records to prove that the company had no connection 
with the monster forms found in Guam. The Central Coordi- 
nators scnt him a terse message, asking him if there would be 
other deaths of the same type, and if so, when and how many? 
Park Green was getting the samc sort of pressure from the 
U.S.F. Unlike Bey Wolf, the big man wasn’t used to it and 
spcnt a good part of his time in Bey’s office, gloomily biting 
his nails and trying to construct positively worded replies with 
no information content. 

Two days of that brought a stronger response from Tycho 
City. Bey arrived in his office early and found a small, neatly 
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dressed man standing by the communicator calling out U.S.F. 
personnel records. He turned at Bey’s entry, with no sign of 
embarrassment at his intrusion, and looked at Bey for a second 
before he spoke. 

“Mr. Green?” The voice was likc the man, small and precise. 

“He’ll be in later. I’m Behrooz Wolf, head of Form Control. 
What can I do for you?” Bey was somewhat conscious of his 
own casual appearance and uncombcd hair. 

The man drew himself up to his full height. “I am Karl 
Ling, special assistant to the U.S.F. Cabinet. Here are my 
credentials.” The tone was peppery and irascible. “J have been 
sent here to get some real answers about the deaths of three of 
our citizens here on Earth. I must tell you that we regard the 
explanations given so far by your office and Mr. Green as 
profoundly unsatisfactory.” 

“Arrogant bastard,” thought Bey, while he looked for a 
suitably conciliatory answer. 

“We have been doing our best to provide you with all the 
facts, Mr. Ling,” he said. “Jt seemed unwise to present theories 
until they can be definitely verified. I’m sure you realize that 
this case is complex and has features that we haven’t encoun- 
tered before.” 

“Apparcntly.” Karl Ling had taken a scat by the comunicator 
and was tapping his thigh nervously with a well-manicured left 
hand. “For example, I see that you are giving the cause of 
death as asphyxiation. But you tell us also that the dead men 
had plenty of air in their lungs, and that therc were no poisonous 
constituents. Perhaps you would like to present your theory on 
that to me.” 

Dealing in the past with officious government representa- 
tives, Bey had found an effective method of subduing them. 
Hc thought of it as his saturation techniquc. The trick was to 
flood the nuisance with so many facts, figures, reports and data 
that he was inundated and never seen again. He went over to 
his desk and took out a black record pad. 

‘This has the data entry codcs that will allow you to pull 
all the records on this case. I suggest that you use my office 
here and feel free to use my communicator to reach Central 
Files. Nothing will be hidden from you. This machine has a 
full access code.” 

The little man stood up, a gleam in his eyes. He rubbed his 
hands together. 
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“Excellent. Please arrange it so that I am not disturbed— 
but I do want to see Mr. Green when he arrives.” 

Far from being subdued, Ling was clearly delighted at the 
prospect of a flood of information. Bey escaped with relief and 
went to give the bad news to Park Green. 

“Karl Ling?” Green looked impressed. “Oh, I know him— 
not personally, but by reputation. He’s the U.S.F. leading 
expert on Loge. He’s a fanatic on the subject, really. I saw a 
holovision program he made a couple of years ago where he 
traced the whole history of Loge. He began way back, five 
hundred years ago—.” 


(Cameras move from model and back to Ling, standing.) 

“School-capsules give the 1970’s as the first date in Loge’s 
history. We can find him much further back than that. All the 
way back in 1766, when a German astronomer came up with 
a scheme to define the distances of the planets from the Sun. 
Johann Titius’ work was picked up and made famous a few 
years later by another German, Johann Bode. The relation is 
called the Titius-Bode Law.” 

(Cut to framed lithograph of Bode, then to table of planetary 
distances.) 

‘Bode pointed out that there was a curious gap in the dis- 
tance formula, between Mars and Jupiter. When William Her- 
schel discovered Uranus in 178] —” 

(Cut to high resolution color image of Uranus, with image 
of Herschel as insert on upper left. Cut back to Ling.) 

‘he found it fitted Bode’s law also. The search for a 
missing planet began. In 1800 the asteroid Ceres was discov- 
ered at the correct distance from the Sun. The first piece of 
Loge had been found.” 

(Cut to high resolution image of Ceres. Zoom in on Ceres 
City. Cut to diagram showing planetary distances, then back 
to Ling.) 

‘As more and more asteroids were found, the theory grew 
that they were fragments of a single planet. In 1972 the Ca- 
nadian astronomer Ovenden provided the first real proof. Using 
the rates of change in the orbits of the planets, he showed they 
were consistent with the disappearance from the Solar System 
of a body of planetary mass, roughly sixteen million years ago. 
He estimated that the missing planet was about ninety times 
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the mass of the Earth. Loge was beginning to take on a definite 
shape.” 

(Cut fo image of Ovenden, then to artist’s impression of the 
size and appearance of Loge, next to image of the Earth on 
same scale.) 

“The next part of the story came just a few years later, in 
1975. Van Flandern in America integrated the orbits of very 
long-period comets backwards in time. He found that many of 
them had periods of about sixteen million years and had left 
from a particular part of the Solar System, between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. Parts of Loge were coming home.” 

(Cut to diagram showing cometary orbits, intersecting Solar 
System diagram at point between Mars and Jupiter. Cut back 
to Ling.) 

‘“‘We now had the modern view of Loge. A large planet, a 
gas-giant about ninety Earth masses, disintegrated about sixteen 
million years ago in a cataclysm beyond our imagining. Most 
of Loge was blown out of the Solar System forever. A few 
parts of the planetary core remain as the asteroids, other frag- 
ments from the outer crust drop back into the Solar System 
from time to time as long-period comets.” 

(Move in to close-up of Ling, face and shoulders only.) 

“That looked like the end of the story, until we picked up 
the first pieces of the long-period cometary fragments in the 
twenty-first century and found they were high in transuranic 
elements. The mystery of Loge remains. Why should Loge, 
alone of all the Solar System, contain transuranic elements? 
Their half-lives are less than twenty million years. Were they 
formed in the explosion of Loge? If so, how? To those ques- 
tions, we still do not have answers.” 

(Cut to image of Loge, feed in beginning of fade-out music, 
low volume.) 

“One final and tantalizing fact. Sixteen million years is like 
yesterday on the cosmic scale. When Loge disintegrated there 
were primates already on the Earth. Did our early ancestors 
look into the skies one night, and see the fearful sight of Loge’s 
explosion? Will other planets ever suffer a similar fate?” 

(Fade out as image of Loge swells, changes color, breaks 
asunder. Final music crescendoes for ending.) 
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“but it puzzles me why Ling should be appointed to this 
investigation. He writcs his own ticket, of course. Maybe he 
knew one of the dcad Grabbers—he certainly knew everything 
and everyone connected with Loge in any way.” Green fell 
silent, then shook his head. “I suppose I'd better get in there 
and find out what he wants me to do. I hope I’m not being 
demoted to messenger boy.” 

Together Green and Wolf went back into Bey’s office. Karl 
Ling was oblivious of their entry, deeply engrossed in his 
review of autopsy records of the three dead crew members of 
the “Jason.” Wolf’s saturation technique didn’t work on Ling. 
He became aware of them only when ‘Bey Wolf spoke. 

“Mr. Ling, we are ready to give you a briefing when you 
want it. This is Mr. Green, from U.S.F.” 

Ling looked up briefly, then returned his attention to the 
medical records. “Good. Answer one basic question for me. 
The three dead men have clearly been through a form-change 
process. Where are the bio-feedback machines located that were 
used for that?” 

“We don’t have an answer to that, Sir,” replied Wolf. 
“Though of course we recognize its importance.” 

Ling looked up again. For some reason it seemed to be the 
response he was hoping for. “No answer, Mr. Wolf? I thought 
that might be the case. Would you like me to enlighten you?” 

Bey felt a minor urge to go over and choke Ling but managed 
a cool reply. “If you can. Though it is hard for me to imagine 
that you could have reached a conclusion on such a brief in- 
spection of the records.” 

“T did not. I knew before I left the Moon.” He smiled briefly 
and stood up. “You see, Mr. Wolf, I have no doubt that you 
and the other members of Form Control here on Earth are 
proficient in your work. But this particular situation requires 
something that by definition you do not possess—the ability 
to think as a U.S.F. citizen. For example, if you were a mil- 
lionaire, where on Earth would you choose to go for your 
entertainment? Remember, you may choose freely without 
thought of cost.” 

“Probably to the Great Barrier Reef, in a gilled form.” 

“Very good.” Karl Ling turned to Park Green. “You are a 
Belter, Mr. Grecn, and suddenly a millionaire. Where on all 
of Earth would you want to go—what 1s the Belter’s drcam 
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of a place for all the most exotic delights?” 

Green scratched his chin thoughtfully. “Why, I guess it 
would be Pleasure Dome. That’s the place we hear about, 
though I’ve never been there.” 

“Of course you haven’t,” responded Ling impatiently, “and 
neither has anyone else who is not extremely rich. But it’s the 
Belter’s idca of Paradise—and part of the reason you would 
want to go there would be to prove how rich you were.” 

He went over to the largc map display on the far wall and 
called out a South Polar projection. 

“Let’s take this a little further. Look at the geography. The 
crew of the ‘Jason’ landed here at the Australian space port. 
Within easy ground transport distance of the North Australian 
Mattin Link. One transfer gets them to New Zealand, a second 
one puts them to Cap City in Antarctica. Now Pleasure Dome, 
as | am sure you know, Mr. Wolf, though perhaps Mr. Green 
does not, lies directly beneath Cap City in the Antarctic ice 
cap. Total travel time from the space port—an hour or less.” 

Park Green nodded slowly. “I guess so. I’m not yct used 
to the number of Link entry points you have here. I don’t sce 
where that gets us, though. We need a place with sophisticated 
form-change equipment. I didn’t see Cap City or Pleasure Dome 
on any list of labs that Mr. Wolf showed me.” 

Karl Ling smiled ironically. “I’m sure you didn’t. You saw 
the legal list.” He turned to Bey, who had some idea what was 
coming and felt a growing excitement. “Pleasure Dome offers 
all pleasures, does it not, Mr. Wolf? Even the most exotic. 
Would it be safe to assume that a number of those pleasures 
involve the use of form-changes?” 

“It certainly would. We know there are illegal form-changes 
going on there, for some of the more debauched physical tastes. 
But we’ve never had trouble with them, and they are very 
discreet. We keep a kind of informal truce. I don’t have to tell 
you, Mr. Ling, how much power the managers of Pleasure 
Dome have when it comes to silent influence in high places.” 

Ling touched the map display contro] and a new image 
appeared. “Then this must be our next stop—Cap City and 
Pleasure Dome. We still have not answered the basic question: 
how did those three men become three dead monsters? Mr. 
Green, you should remain herc and be available to answer the 
inquiries from Earth and Moon authorities. Please make travel 
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arrangements now for Mr. Wolf and myself. Don’t worry, Mr. 
Wolf,” he added, seeing Bey’s questioning look. “I can call 
on the full financial resources of the U.S.F. in pursuing this 
enquiry.” 

“That’s not my worry at the moment, Mr. Ling. I was 
wondering why the Mariana Trench was chosen to dispose of 
the bodies. Can you cxplain that also?” 

“T have a speculation, certainly. Aftcr the crew of the ‘Jason’ 
died, I think the proprietors of Pleasure Dome looked at their 
identifications and realized thcy were in trouble. They know 
the U.S.F. looks after its own. The plan was to get the bodies 
off-Earth. They were taken to Australia through the Mattin 
Link. When the Pleasure Dome people found that security 
rcgulations on space access are very tight, that plan was drupped 
and they were forced to improvise. One further transfer through 
the Link System took them to the Marianas. Hasty planning — 
and an inadequate knowlcdge of local geography—led to a 
botching of the disposal job.” 

Ling looked pleased with his analysis. “It is only a deductive 
argument, I admit. But I suspect it has a very high probability 
of being right. 

‘Now, quickly, have preparations made and let us be on 
our way.” 

_ Green hurried out, but Wolf lingered a moment. Ling looked 
at him questioningly. 

“You have further business, Mr. Wolf? I have a great deal 
of work still to do on the records and not much time to do it.” 

Bey nodded. “I want to make one comment. I’ve spent my 
life studying form-change, and I believe I understand it as well 
as anyone. One man is my master in the theory, but when it 
comes to seeing through exterior changes I match myself against 
anyonc. I believe that we have met before, Mr. Ling, and under 
very different circumstances. I do not propose to do anything 
about it, but I want you to know that I can tell the lion by his 
paw.” 

Karl Ling’s acid look seemed to soften briefly. Bey Wolf 
thought there was the trace of a smile on his lips. “I’m sorry, 
Mr. Wolf, but I really have no idea what you arc talking about. 
Would you please let me get down to this biological work— 
help me, if you wish. I want to be in Cap City four hours from 
now.” 
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After Bey Wolf and Karl Ling had left, Park Green and 
John Larsen went for a drink and a sharing of dissatisfaction. 
By the third one Larsen had become more morose and militant. 

“Just our luck. Those two go off to sample Pleasure Dome 
and leave us here to handle the brainless bureaucrats,” he com- 
plained, “It’s always the same, we get all the dog work, they 
get all the excitement.” 

He had never met or heard of Ling until that day, but fine 
points of logic were beneath him. 

“Td like to show those two,” he went on. “I’d like to show 
them what we can do without them. Solve this whole thing 
while they’re gone.” He slid a little lower in his seat. “That 
would show them.” 

Green and Larsen had been going drink for drink, but with 
twice the body mass Green was in much better shape. He 
watched Larsen sink lower yet. 

“Come on,” he said. “Let’s do it.” He lifted the limp figure 
of Larsen easily to a standing position and held him there while 
he paid the bill. “Just let’s get a shot of de-toxer in you and 
we'll be all set. Let’s go and work over the full records and 
see if we can come up with something new. It would do me a 
lot of good to beat that smarmy supercilious midget to the 
answer.” 

Fifteen minutes later they were both cold sober and deep 
into the case records. 

There was a long period of sifting before John Larsen sat 
back, looked up at the ceiling for a spell and finally said: 

“Question: what is there about the crew of the ‘Jason’ that 
made them very unusual? Answer: they had recently been han- 
dling large quantities of transuranic elements, probably expe- 
ricncing high levels of radioactivity. So here is my second 
question: did the autopsies look for radioactivity in the bodies? 
My bet is that they didn’t. So, final question: is what happened 
the effects of transuranic elements in their central nervous sys- 
tems? I doubt if anyone knows what a substantial amount of 
transuranics could do. It’s a long shot, but it’s a new line.” 

Green shrugged. “It’s a long shot, but we should check it. 
Do you know where the bodies are now?” 

“In the Form Control center in Manila.” 

Green stood up. “Come on. We’ll need authorization for 
another autopsy and a pathologist.” 
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The exit point from the Mattin Link system is in the upper 
levels of Cap City, almost at the surface itself. Bey Wolf and 
Karl Ling came out of the Link and looked about them for the 
elevators that would take them down to Pleasure Dome, four 
thousand feet below in the polar ice. As they stood there, a 
soft voice spoke in their ears: 

‘Come to Pleasure Dome, satisfy your hearts’ desires.’ 

Ling looked at Wolf and smiled. “An omni projector. What 
a waste of a technology. We’d give millions for that system 
in Tycho Base.” 

The soft voice continued. ‘In Pleasure Dome, you can shed 
the cares of the world and feel free again. Visit the Caves of 
Ice and swim in the Pool of Lethe. Win a world in the great 
Xanadu Casino, or spend a day as part of the Coupling Loom. 
Be free, be with us in Pleasure Dome.’ 

Free, at a price, thought Wolf, as the omni advertising went 
on. Finally, a useful comment came. 

‘Follow the blue lights to the temple of earthly delights.’ 

Following the blue lights as directed, they were soon dropped 
swiftly, deep into the polar cap. The entrance to Pleasure Dome 
was a great sparkling chamber, lined with perfect mirrors, like 
the inside of a giant multifaceted diamond. The effect was 
shattering. Walls, floor and ceiling were all perfectly reflective. 
Images of the room marched off to infinity in every direction. 
Bey looked about him, struggling to orient himself. 

“Better get used to it, Mr. Wolf,” remarked Ling coolly. 
“Pleasure Dome is all like this.” 

“I didn’t realize you’d been here before.” 

“Long ago. These walls are a necessity, not a luxury, you 
know. When they cut this city beneath the ice cap, twenty years 
ago, the big problem was the heat. People produce heat, from 
themselves and their equipment. The ice walls would have 
melted in no time. These walls—all the walls in Pleasure 
Dome—are coated with Passivine. It’s perfectly reflecting and 
has a very low coefficient of thermal conductivity. A negligible 
amount of heat passes through the ice walls, and a modest 
refrigeration system takes care of that easily.” 

Bey looked at Karl Ling ironically. “For one who is from 
off-Earth, Mr. Ling, you have an amazing knowledge of Earth 
- affairs.” 

“The long lunar nights give us plenty of time for reading.” 
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There was a definite hint of humor in Ling’s formal reply. 
Before Bey could comment further, a third person had joined 
them. 

‘Welcome to Pleasure Dome, Sirs.” The speaker was a tall 
woman dressed all in white. Her skin was pale and flawless, 
her hair a fine white cloud. She looked at them quietly with 
cool grey eyes. A Snow Queen. Bey wondered how much of 
it was natural, and how much she owed to form-change. 

‘I will be your hostess and help you to arrange your plea- 
sures. Do not be afraid to ask, whatever your tastes. There are 
few wishes that we cannot accommodate. Before we begin, 
there are a few formalities.” 

“You want our identifications?” asked Bey. 

“Only if you wish to give them, Sirs. We do need proof of 
adcquate means, but that may be cash if you prefer to use it.” 

“We are together,” said Ling. “My credit will serve for 
both. Do you have a bank connection?” 

“Here, Sir.” The Snow Queen produced a small silver box, 
onto which Ling placed his right index finger. In a few seconds, 
the I.D. was established and the central bank returned a credit 
rating. As she read the credit, the Snow Queen lost her com- 
posure for the first time and became a young woman. Bey 
suspected that Ling’s credit rating was that of the entire U.S.F. 

“What is your pleasure, Sirs?” Even her voice seemed 
changed. It was now uncertain, nervous, almost childish. With 
that much credit available, Bey realized, there was nothing, 
literally nothing, that could not be bought at Pleasure Dome. 
That included the body or soul of their hostess, and she knew 
it. It was dangerous to be in contact with such financial power. 
She could never know when one of Ling’s whims might include 
her as a purchased pleasure. 

Ling’s businesslike manner helped to reassure her. “We 
want to talk to the man who controls the form-change tanks. 
The one who handled the three off-worlders recently. Don’t 
worry, you may not know what I’m referring to, but he certainly 
will.” 

She hesitated. Ling’s request fell far outside the usual list 
of fancies. 

“One moment, Sirs.” 

She slipped quietly out through a glittering arch. Karl Ling 
looked at Bey quizzically. 
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“I thought the direct approach would be best,” Ling said. 
“If necessary, can you threaten these people enough to make 
them worried—say you’l] close down their illegal form-change 
services if they don’t cooperate?” 

“T can threaten all right—but I’m not sure what I can really 
do if the threats don’t work. With any luck they won’t want 
to find out either.” 

The Snow Queen had brought reinforcements. An equally 
striking blond-haired man, again dressed in white. 

“Sirs, your credit is enough to purchase any pleasure,” he 
began. “But certain things in Pleasure Dome are not available 
at any price. The detail of our operations is one. Please state 
your wishes again, so that we can see if we are able to accom- 
modate them.” 

“We have no intention of causing trouble here,” replied 
Ling. “But if we wished to do so there is no doubt that we 
could. This is Behrooz Wolf, the head of Form Control for 
Earth. I am Karl Ling, special assistant to the U.S.F. Cabinet. 
All we are looking for is information. Three men died recently 
during form-change. We bclieve that they died here. We want 
to speak to the man in charge of that operation, and we want 
to see the full records of the monitors that were recording and 
supervising the form-changes.” 

The man made no attempt to deny the charge. He was silent 
for a few moments, then asked: 

“If we cooperate, you will take our involvement no further, 
here or elsewhere?” 

“You have our word.” 

“Then come with me.” The blond man smiled. “You should 
be pleased. You are obtaining a service free of charge. To my 
knowledge, this has never happened before since Pleasure Dome 
was first created.” 

The three men walked through a maze of ice caves, fairy 
grottoes lit by lights of different colors, and came at last to a 
door that led to an ordinary office with panelled walls and a 
functional-looking desk. 

He motioned to them to sit down. 

“T will return in a moment. This, by the way, is the luxury 
that we aspire to in Pleasure Dome—normal walls and fur- 
niture, and privacy. Our lives here rarely permit us either.” 

He returned a few minutcs latcr with his identical twin. That 
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seemed to answer Bey’s question about the use of form-change 
on Pleasurc Dome staff. The ultimate bondage: someone else 
dictated the shape of their bodies. 

Ling wantcd the man to be at ease and displayed a new side 
of his personality—-warmth and kindness. Bey noted it and 
marked up one more data point on a growing list. The exam- 
ination began. The man was at first ill-at-ease; but soon relaxed 
and became more talkative. 

“All those three wanted was a full-speed reconditioning 
program. The only thing we did for them here that is in any 
way illegal was the speed. We used the bio-feedback machines 
twenty-four hours a day, and provided nutrients intravenously. 
So it looked like a completely straightforward request and we 
didn’t give them any special monitoring, the way we would if 
a customcr was to come in and ask for a special change. The 
full program they’d asked for takes about a hundred and fifty 
hours, nearly a week of changing if you run it continuously, 
the way we do.” 

“You’ve run this course many times before?” asked Ling. 

“Often, especially for off-worlders. Of course, we never 
ask their origins, but we can make a guess from clothing and 
speech. Since Capman’s form-change work, a straightforward 
program like this has been completely automatic. The tank has 
automatic monitors that control air supply and nutrient supply 
and regulate the pace of the process. The subject has to be 
conscious at some level, since it is purposive form-change that’s 
involved. But the unit’s completely self-contained and the only 
way we know what’s happening inside the tank is through 
looking at the automatic monitor tell-tales on the outside.” 

“And how oftcn do you do that?’ 

“In a simple case like this, once a day. We never have 
anything to do, but we check anyway. In the case of these 
three off-worldcrs, they all began at the same time and they 
all asked for the same reconditioning program. Needed it, too. 
They looked done in when they arrived here. 

“The evening of the third day, I took my routine look at 
the tell-tales. All three men were dead. I couldn’t believe it. 
At first I suspected the tell-tales were lying, or thcre’d been a 
programming error, or something. Then we opened the tanks. 
God, it was awful. Like a nightmare. They had changed, they 
weren t men anymore. They were monsters, with grcat glowing 
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eyes and thick skin, like a horror holo. We confirmed that they 
were dead, then we looked at their [.D.’s and realized they 
were off-worlders. Then everybody around here really pan- 
icked, and we tried to get them off-Earth. When we found we 
couldn’t do that, we tried to put them deep at sea. That ap- 
parently failed too.” 

The man fell silent and there was a long pause. 

Ling was too engrossed even to give Bey Wolf a look of 
triumph. He was bound in a spell of concentration so intense 
that he looked blind, his eyes unblinking and focused on in- 
finity. 

“Did you do any chemical analyses of the bodies?” he asked. 

“God, no. We wanted to get them out of here. But there 
will be records on the tapes that were made by the monitors 
and tell-tales, and there should be continuous monitoring of 
some cell chemistry and blood chemistry.” 

“Right. [ want to examine those now. Bring them here or 
take me to them.” 

“We'll get them. But they’ll be in raw form. Only a form- 
change expert can read them.” 

Ling caught Bey Wolf’s look. “Bring them in. We’ll man- 
age somehow,” he said. “It’s a skill'you never lose once you’ ve 
mastered it completely.” 


John Larsen looked at the spectrograph output, then at Park 
Green. 

“It’s not as much as [ expected,” he said. “But there are 
traces of Asfanium in all three bodies. There’s slight radio- 
activity because of that, but it’s not enough to make a strong 
physical effect. | wonder, do you think that it could be a 
chemical effect of Asfanium that did it? We don’t have a good 
understanding of that aspect of the transuranics in the island 
of stability up around element 114.” 

“That’s quite possible,” Green replied. “You know, we are 
still doing a lot of work on Asfanium and Polkium and are 
finding some odd chemical properties, up in Lunar Base. One 
other thing occurs to me, the crew of the ‘Jason’ had never 
encountered form-change before. Do you think that they let 
things get out of control, maybe, due to their inexperience? 
Then they ran into something new, like the effect of a trace of 
Asfanium?” 
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Larsen slapped the spectrogram output sheet against his 
thigh. “Park, I bet you’re on to something. With inexperienced 
people in purposive form-change, anything might happen. Now, 
we can test that. Asfanium concentrates in the thymus gland. 
If we take an extract from one of these three, we can conduct 
a controlled test and see if there is a tendency to form-change 
the way they did.” 

Park Grecn frowned. “I didn’t realize you had suitable test 
animals. Isn’t it true that humans alone can achieve purposive 
form-change? After all, that’s the basis of the humanity tests.”’ 

Larsen laughed confidently. “Exactly right. You want to 
see the test animal? Here it is.” He tapped himself on the chest. 
“Now, don’t get the wrong idea,” he added, as Park Green 
began a horrified protest. “One of the things we get in Form 
Control is many years of training in form-control methods. If 
anything starts to happen, I'll have no trouble stopping it and 
reversing it. Don’t forget, it’s a purposive process. Come on, 
let’s get a thymus gland extract made here and then back to 
the form-change tanks at Headquarters. We’ll really have some- 
thing to show Bey and your boss when they get back.” 


The jaunt to Pleasure Dome was becoming a grind. The 
staff employces looked on in amazement as Wolf and Ling 
worked their way through the monitor tapes at express speed, 
reading raw data, swapping comments and analyses as they 
went. The tapes contained a mixture of body physical param- 
eters, such as subject temperature, pulse rate and skin con- 
ductivity, with nutrient rates. Programs in use as they were 
swapped in and out of the tank control computer, plus chemical 
readings and brain aetivity, were recorded in parallel on the 
same tape. Reading one required many years of experience, 
plus a full understanding of the processes—mental and phys- 
ical—of the human body. Ling was tireless, and Bey was 
determined not to be outdone. 

“Who is he?” whispered the Pleasure Dome form-change 
supervisor to Bey, at one of their brief halts. “I know you are 
head of Form Control, but where did he learn all this?” 

Bey looked aeross at Ling, who was deep in thought and 
probably would not have noticed an explosion in the room. 

“Maybe you should ask him yourself. I’ve had that con- 
versation already.” 
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Then more tapes arrived and the question was pushed aside. 

After thirty-six hours of intense work, the basic analysis 
was complete. They had an incredible array of facts available 
to them, but onc of them dominated all others. The crew of 
the “Jason” had died well before their form-change was com- 
plete. They had died because the forms they were becoming 
were unable to live in and breathe normal air. The final form 
they would have become remained unknown. The reason why 
they were changing to those forms, under the control of a 
reconditioning program that had been used successfully a thou- 
sand times before, was equally unknown. 

Karl Ling sat motionless, as he had for the previous two 
hours. Occasionally he would ask Bey a question, or look again 
at a piece of data. Rather than disturb him Bey decided that 
he would go into another room to call back to Headquarters 
and check with John Larsen on the general situation. Ling was 
voyaging on strange seas of thought, alone, and Bey Wolf had 
developed a profound respect for Karl Ling. 

Park Green answered the communicator instead of Larsen. 
He looked very uncomfortable. 

“Where’s John?” 

‘‘He’s been in a form-change tank since yesterday morning.” 

To Green’s great relief, Bey Wolf didn’t seem at all con- 
cerned. Even when he had explained the whole story to Bey, 
the latter seemed interested but not at all worried. 

“John’s been around form-change equipment for a long time. 
He knows how to handle it as well as anyone on Earth. But 
honestly, Park, I’m skeptical about his theory. Why, injured 
Belters have been using form-change equipment for years. They 
call it regeneration equipment. But it’s the same thing exactly. 
It’s only form-changes to forms that are not your original shape 
that are illegal to off-Earthers.” 

Park Green looked as though a big weight had been lifted 
off him. 

“Thank God for that. I thought I might have let John talk 
me into a deal where he was taking a big risk. I don’t know 
enough about all this to argue with him. I'll go off to the tanks, 
and see how things are coming along there.” 

Bey smiled at the honesty of the big man’s concern for 
Larsen and signed off. Hc strolled back to join Ling, who had 
now come out of his trance and accepted a cup of syncaff, 
“Compliments of Pleasure Dome.” Having let them in free of 
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charge, the staff of Pleasure Dome seemed to have adopted 
them. Ling had just politely refused a Snow Queen’s offer of 
an age-old technique to relax him after all his hard work. He 
seemed mildly annoyed when she made the same offer to Bey. 

“T think I have it, Mr. Wolf, and it’s fascinating. More than 
I dreamed. If I’m right, this is a special day in history.” He 
sat back, relishing the moment. 

“Well, Park Green and John Larsen think they have it too,” 
said Bey. “TI just had video contact with them.” 

“They do? Without the evidence that we have here?” Ling 
was openly surprised. “What do they believe it is?” 

Bey sketched out Larsen’s theory, and summarized the sit- 
uation back in Headquarters. He mentioned finally that Larsen 
was putting it to a practical test. 

“Larsen injected an extract from one of the dead men, and 
got into a form-change tank?” Ling’s self-possession had failed 
him, and he had turned white. “He’s a dead man. God, why 
didn’t they consult us here?” 

He sprang to his fect, hurlcd the papers to one side and 
grabbed his jacket. 

“Come, Mr. Wolf. We have to get back to Headquarters as 
fast as we possibly can. If there is a chance now to save John 
Larsen’s life, it depends on our efforts.” 

Hc ran out of the room. Bey Wolf, bewildered and alarmed, 
followed him at top speed. When Karl Ling lost his dignity so 
completely, it was time to worry indeed. 


In the elevator, on ground transport and through the Mattin 
Link, Ling explained the basics of his discoveries to Bey Wolf. 
By the time they reached Headquarters it was hard to say which 
man was the more frantic. They went at once to the form- 
change tanks. 4 

Park Green, alerted as they travelled, was waiting for them 
there. He looked at Ling in trepidation, expccting an outburst 
of insult and accusation. It did not come. Ling went at once 
to the tank containing John Larsen and bcgan to read the tell- 
tales. After a couple of minutes he grunted with satisfaction. 

“So far everything is stable. If he follows the same pattern 
as the others, we have about twenty-four hours to do something 
for him. The one thing I darcn’t do is stop this process in the 
middle. We'll have to let the process run its course, keep him 
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alive while it happens, and worry afterwards about reversing 
it. Bring me the tank schcmatics. I need to know how the 
circuits that control the nutrients and air supply work for this 
model.” 

Park Green went for them and came back in bewilderment. 
He took Bey Wolf to one side after he had given the schematics 
to Ling. 

“Mr. Wolf, does he know what he’s doing? He’s a Loge 
expert, he doesn’t know about this stuff, does he? Are we 
risking John’s life by letting him do this?” 

Wolf put his hand up on Green’s shoulder. “Park, believe 
me he does know what he’s doing. If anyone can help John 
now, he can. Let’s help all we can here. I’]l tell you what my 
view is when this is all over.” 

Ling interrupted their conversation. His voice had a reas- 
suring authority and certainty. “One of you come over here 
and make a note of the equipment changes we have to put on 
this tank. I'll read off settings as I find them on the charts. 
The other one of you, call BEC. I want their top man on 
interactive form-change programs. Ramo Wold if he’s still with 
them, the best one they have if he isn’t. Top priority. Tell them 
it’s codeword circuits, if that’ll] move them faster.” 

The equipment modification began. At cvery stage, Ling 
_ rechecked the tell-tales. Larsen’s condition inside the tank re- 
mained stable, but there were definite changes occurring. Pulse 
rate was down, and there was heavy demand on calcium and 
sodium in the nutrient supply. Skin propcrties were changing 
drastically. 

“They would have noticed all this in Pleasure Dome if they’d 
have looked closely,” grunted Ling. “Give them their due, they 
had no reason in thc world to expect anything peculiar. But 
look at that body-mass indicator. It’s up to a hundred kilos. 
What’s Larsen’s usual weight?” 

“Eighty.”” Bey was absorbed, watching the indicators. He 
longed to see inside the tank but there was no provision for 
that in the system. 

Aftcr many hours of equipment change and work on program 
modification with the BEC program engineer, Ling finally de- 
clared that he had done all he could. The rcal test would come 
in a few hours’ time. The records of the crew of the “Jason” 
had begun to go wild then. It remained to be seen if the equip- 
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ment changes would keep Larsen’s condition stable as the change 
proceeded further. 

As Ling made the final checks on the tell-tales, Bey realized 
the mental anguish and confusion that Park Green was going 
through. 

“Mr. Ling, have we done all we can here?” Bey asked. 

“For the moment. The rest is waiting.” 

“Then if you will, for my benefit and Mr. Green’s, I would 
appreciate it if you would explain this to us, from the beginning. 
I got a quick overview on the way here, but Park is still in the 
dark.” 

Ling looked at Green as though seeing him for the first time... 
He finally nodded sympathetically. 

“From the beginning, eh? Well, that’s a long story and Ill 
have to tell it the way I imagine it. Whether it is true or not 
is another matter.” 

He sat down and put his hands behind his head. 

“It begins sixtecn million years ago, on the planet Loge. 
Loge was a giant, about ninety earth masses, and Loge was 
going to explode. Now for something you may find hard to 
accept. Loge had living on it a race of intelligent beings. Per- 
haps too intelligent. Maybe they were the reason that their 
planet disintegrated. We'll probably never kuow that. 

“The race had nuclear energy, but not spaceflight. How do 
I know that? Well, I know they had nuclear energy because 
they madc transuranic elements. Any natural source of trans- 
uranics would have decayed by natural process in the past 
several billion years since the creation of the Solar System. 
The only way we could have a source of transuranics on Loge— 
and only on Loge—would be if they were being created therc, 
by nuclear transmutation. We can’t do that cfficiently yet, so 
there’s good reason to believe the Logians had an advanced 
nuclear technology—more than we have today. 

“How do I know they didn’t have spaceflight? That’s harder. 
The main reason: they couldn’t get off Loge, cven though they 
knew it was going to disintegrate. They must have had some 
years’ warning and time to plan, so I imagine it wasn’t a nuclear 
war. Perhaps they had found a way of making large-scale in- 
terior adjustments to the planet, and lost control. Again, we'll 
never know. 

“They looked around them in the Solar System. They were 
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going to dic, personally, but was there a way their race might 
survive? To a Logian, the natural place for the survival of the 
race would be Jupitcr or Saturn. They probably never cvcn 
thought of Earth, a tiny planet, too hot, oxygen atmosphere, 
a metal ball crouched too near the Sun. No, Jupiter or Saturn 
was their hope. That’s where they turned those big luminous 
cyes—adapted for life in a methane-heavy atmosphere. 

“Their scientists calculated the force of the explosion and 
gave a grim report. No life form, even single-celled ones, could 
survive it. Parts of Loge would be thrown in all directions. 
Some would undoubtedly hit Jupiter and its satellites—and 
Earth too. Could anything survive that transit? 

“If anything could, it would be a virus. There’s no ‘life- 
support system’ in a virus, it’s just a chunk of DNA. To grow 
and multiply, it needs a host cell. The Logians took a chance, 
and packed their genetic matcrial as a viral form. 

“Maybe it worked. We’ve never had a ship down to the 
surface of Jupiter or Saturn, and perhaps there are Logians 
down there, created by viral growth of Loge genetic material 
in host bodies. We do know there are no Logians on the sat- 
ellites of cither planet. 

“Some of that viral material was on fragments of Loge that 
were blown far out and became part of the long-period comets. 
That didn’t matter. A virus lasts indefinitely. Sixteen million 
years later, some of those fragments fell back into the Solar 
System and men began mining them—not for their Loge DNA, 
not at all. For their transuranic elements. 

“Humans are very poor hosts for Loge development. The 
Loge virus could get into the human body easily enough, and 
cven take up residcnce in the central nervous system. But it 
couldn’t thrive in such unfamiliar surroundings. Wrong at- 
mosphere, wrong chemical balance, wrong shape.” 

Ling paused and looked at the other two. He had ceased to 
be the irritating special advisor and become the great scientist, 
lecturing to an audience of laymen. 

“You may find it hard to believe, but I was already con- 
vinced of the existence of a Loge civilization before I ever 
came to Earth for this investigation. The transuranic elcments 
proved it, to my Satisfaction. Otherwise I would never have 
been led down this train of thought so quickly. 

“The crew of the ‘Jason’ picked up Loge DNA from the 
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Logian fragment. Nothing happened. Then they came to Earth 
and got into the form-change machines; and at last the virus 
could begin to act. It stimulated their central nervous systems, 
and the purposive form-change began to create a form that was 
optimal—for Logians, not for Earthmen. When that change 
had proceeded to the point where the changed form could not 
survive in the atmosphere of Earth, the creatures died. As- 
phyxiated, in normal air.” 

Park Green was now looking in horror at the tank containing 
John Larsen. 

“Does that mean that will happen to John, too?” 

“It would have. He injected himself with Loge DNA, along 
with the Asfanium. The work we’ve been doing this past day 
has been to modify the life-support system of the tank, so that 
it follows the needs of the organism inside it. If you go and 
look at the tell-tales now, you’ll find that the nutrients and the 
atmosphere are. ones that would kill a human.” 

Park Green hurried over to the tank. He looked quickly at 
the monitors and came back. 

“Body mass, one hundred and sixty kilos. Oxygen down to 
eight percent. Mr. Ling, will John live?” 

“I believe he will. Can we ever return him to the shape of 
John Larsen? That is a harder question. If we can, I suspect 
that it will not be for some time.” 

Karl Ling looked at Bey Wolf and caught a reflection of 
his own excitement. 

“We must look on the positive side,” he said. ““We’ve 
dreamed for centuries about our first meeting with an alien 
race.” He nodded towards the tank. “The first representative 
will be in that tank, ready to meet with us, a day or two from 
now.” 


Sisohpromatem 
KIT REED 


Although you may refuse to believe it, the following United 
Press International news story (here slightly abridged) 
actually appeared in The Atlanta Journal-Constitution on 
Sunday, June 7, 19817: 


NEW YORK—Self-styled entomologist Josef Gre- 
gor and a band of zealous followers say the “cock- 
roach-hormone” pills they gulp down once a week 
cure everything from acne to anemia and even make 
them invulnerable to nuclear radiation. 

Gregor said the pills, produced in a secret lab- 
oratory in New Jersey, combine vitamins and min- 
erals with a “hormone extract” from a special “super” 
roach breed he developed.... 
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“The roach is the only species to survive every 
environmental change over a period of 350 million 
years, and it can survive 500 times the amount of 
radiation as man,” Gregor said recently at a gath- 
ering of followers, members of a New York City- 
based group called Metamorphosis. 

“This is our alternative to the survivalists, who 
store guns and food and will fight to survive. We 
will survive a nuclear holocaust by learning from the 
cockroach,” said Gregor, who claims to have earned 
a Ph.D. in entomology from a South American uni- 
versity... . 

“This isn't some sort of cult group or a crackpot 
idea—the pill really does work,” said one of his 
followers, Diane DiLauro, 34, a registered nurse who 
says she and her dentist-husband have taken the 
pill for a year. 


Franz Kafka, it would appear, has had a remarkable 
influence not only on the twentieth-century literature of 
estrangement but also on contemporary “preventive 
medicine.” 

In “Sisohpromatem” Kit Reed, whose deliciously idio- 
syncratic short story collections Mister da V. and Other 
Stories, The Killer Mice, and Other Stories and: The Attack 
of the Giant Baby, have received far less attention than 
they deserve, turns Kafka on his backside and from this 
reversal hangs a tale that the members of Josef Gregor’s 
organization Metamorphosis may find less amusing than 
disturbing. One wonders what sort of pills Kit Reed’s 
hapless hero has been gulping.... 


I, JoSEPH BUG, awoke one morning to find that I had become 
an enormous human. I lay under the washbasin in the furnished 
room which heretofore had been my kingdom, an unbounded 
world, and saw first that the bottom of the washbasin dripped 
only a few inches above my face and that from where I lay I 
could see all four walls of the room. 

Then I realized that I was lying on my back. At first I 
thought I would die there unless someone came and nudged 
me over, and then, as I began kicking my legs, I discovered 
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that the forelegs clung to the edge of the washbasin and with 
a certain amount of manipulation I would be able to regain my 
belly. Even then I hoped that once turned, so, I would be able 
to crawl away and lose myself in the woodwork which I loved. 

As you must have gathered, I had not yet grasped the enor- 
mity of my plight. So eager was I to regain my legs that I 
grappled with the basin, scrambling and then losing purchase, 
falling back at last to rest. 

It was only then, as I lay with thesc ncw, pink legs sprawled 
about mc, that I understood how repulsive I had become. The 
new appendages were huge and pink, bloated like night craw- 
lers, and thcy were only four in number. My back, which 
pressed against the rotting floorboards, was uncommonly tender. 
Gone was my crowning beauty; gone was the brave carapace 
which had glittered in the dim light, protecting me from the 
thousand pcrils which threaten a young roach. Gone werc my 
brilliant antennae and the excellent legs which supported me 
at my waist. In place of a body which moved like quicksilver 
I was left with a series of huge mounds and excrescences; my 
quick form had been replaced by an untidy, ungainly hidcous 
mound of flesh. 

I would have despaired then, had it not been for the instinct 
stronger than reason, which told me that I must struggle to 
regain my belly, for only then would the world look right to 
me. 

Gathering all my strength, I grappled with the washbasin 
again, thinking longingly of the slime which once I had gloried 
in, knowing that never again would I frolic in those pipes. 
Once again I was reminded of our revels, the races in the cracks 
around the bottom of the toilet, our gallant disregard for the 
pellets put down by the room’s human occupant, the pride one 
felt in escaping a clumsy human foot. And because I was, after 
all, an insect, I drew myself togethcr and attempted to regain 
my feet. Using my strange forelegs I embraced the washbasin, 
pulling myself up until my uppcr half rested upon it, inadver- 
tently standing as I now remembered that humans did, coming 
abreast of a reflecting surface, and so inadvertently looking 
into what I would take to be my face. 

I screamed for a full minutc, so overcome by tremors that 
I fell to what I know must have been my knees, pressing my 
new face against the cold procelain. Trcmbling, I crumpled, 
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noticing in transit that I bent now in several directions, most 
notably at the waist. Instinct guided me so that I fell in a series 
of stages, bending and folding and coming to rest at last on 
my belly, and the simple fact of lying as the gods intended 
gave me some small cheer. 

Still I might have died then, of simple horror, if a new hope 
had not presented itself. As I lay with my head under the 
washbasin I was aware of a small progress going on in the 
baseboard ncar my head. 

Even though my ears had been sadly dulled I could hear 
them coming—bold Hugo and grumbling Arnold, with Sarah 
and Steve and Gloria chittering behind. They must have been 
drawn by my cries—surely they were coming to rescue me. 

Arnold came first, looking brightly from the murk beneath 
the baseboard. Because I could not interpret his expression I 
lay silent, waiting to see what would come. Hugo pushed up 
beside him, studying my left elbow, and the others came out, 
rank on rank, looking at me and talking among themselves. 
They looked so familiar, all those beloved faces, so concerned 
that I was sure they had come to help me and so, speaking 
softly so as not to flatten them with my huge voice, I said, 
“Hugo, Arnold. Thank heaven you have come.” 

But they didn’t answer. Instead they bowed their heads 
together, antennae intertwining, and although I could not make 
out what they were saying I was sure they were talking about 
me as they would never talk in my presence if I were myself 
again. 

Pained by this, I turned at last to Gloria, who had been 
close to me in the way of a cockroach with another cockroach, 
and because she was not chattering with the rest but instead 
looked at me with a certain concentrated expression, I whis- 
pered, full of longing, “Gloria, surely you will...” 

Gloria laid an egg. 

Before I could help myself, I had begun to weep. Now this 
itself was a new experience, and so fascinated was I by the 
sensation, by the interesting taste of the liquid I exerted, that 
I forgot for a minute about the little delegation along the base- 
board. 

In the next moment, they attacked. Uttering cries of hatred 
and revulsion, taking advantage of me in my weakened state, 
they marched on me, crawling along my foreleg, heading to- 
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ward my vulnerable face. They may even have thought to feed 
upon my eyes. 

I cannot explain what happened next. Perhaps it was my 
pain and resentment toward these, my former brethren, perhaps 
it was only a sign of my metamorphosis; I only know that my 
pale flesh began to crawl and I rose, cracking my skull on the 
washbasin, nevertheless striking out, flailing, trying to scrape 
them off. 

Landing in a cluster about my knces, they regrouped, and 
in the pause I tried to explain, to apologize, to beg them to 
recognize and accept me, but in the next second they attacked 
again. And so, goadcd, I did what onc cockroach has ‘never 
done to another; I lashed out, first at Gloria, sending her flying 
against the baseboard; I could tell she was injured, but I was 
too angry to care. Then I squashed Sarah with my fist. 

The others fled then, leaving me alone next to the basin, 
and as they left a strange new feeling overtook me. I had for 
the first time power, and as J thought on the injuries the others 
had done mc, this ncw power tasted sweet. Almost without 
effort I rose once more, coming quite naturally to my feet. 
Then, because it seemcd the reasonable thing to do, I struck 
the faucet until the water came and washed what was left of 
Sarah off what I now know to be my hands. 

In the next few hours I discovered my kingdom anew. The 
room which I had always assumed to be the world was in fact 
rather small, bounded on four sides by walls and filled with 
appurtenances which I gradually identified according to their 
functions. Experimenting with my joints, I applied part of my- 
self to a chair. In time, remembering what I knew of humans, 
I took up some of the rags laid over the back of the chair and 
put them on my person, working my head and arms into a 
large, stretchy garment designed for that purpose, and grandly 
tying another garment about my waist. 

Garbed so, I went about the room again and again, finding 
at last an object with pictures on bits of paper bound together, 
understanding from the pictures that I had done something 
wrong and then re-garbing myself according to what I saw. 

From time to time I would go back to the basin and if I saw 
so much as a sign of one of my fellows, I would poke at the 
crevices with my shoe. 

I was occupied thus when there was a sound on the other 
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side of the door and before I could gather myself to hide, the 
door opened and another human—a female—let herself into 
the room. 

She spoke, and so complete was my transformation that | 
understood her: “Where’s Richard?” 

Because I was afraid to try my voice, I answered her with 
a shrug. 

“You must be one of his thousand cousins.” 

I nodded. I was somehow comforted by her phrase; I had 
always taken humans to be isolated, and it made me feel some- 
how secure to know that their families were as big as ours. 

“Well, when is he coming back?” 

I shrugged again, but this time it did not satisfy her. She 
came closer, apparently studying me, and she said, finally, 
“What’s your name?” 

“J-Joseph.” Even I was pleased with the way it came out. 

“Well, Joseph, perhaps we can go out for a bite and when 
we get back maybe Richard will be here.” 

I didn’t know why, but I knew I wasn’t ready. “I—I can’t 
do that.” . 

“Oh, you want to wait for him. Well, that’s your business.” 
She looked at me through a fall of red hair and for the first 
time I found hair attractive. She was soft all over, and, inex- 
plicably, that was attractive too. 

“But I am—hungry.” I had not had anything since morning, 
when I found something behind the toilet bowl. 

“T’ll bring you a hamburger,” she said. “If Richard comes 
whilc I’m gone bring him down to Hatton’s.” She studied me 
for a moment. “You know, you’re not bad looking. But why 
on earth do you have your shirt buttoned that way?” 

I will never forget what happened next. She stepped forward 
and fumbled with my upper garment, yanking it this way and 
that, patting it into place, and when she was satisfied she 
stepped back and said, “Not bad. Not bad at all.” In the next 
second she had, miraculously, touched my face and in the next 
second, too fast for me but not for my heart, which followed 
her, she was gone. 

How I exulted then! I whirled around the room like a spider, 
rejoicing in my many joints, knowing for the first time a certain 
pride in all my agile parts and the soft flesh which covered 
them, thinking that I would have the best of both worlds. I had 
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been the largest and finest in the insect kingdom; now I would 
be the handsomest in the human world: a prince among cock- 
roaches, a king among men. I spun and danced and cclcbrated 
my new body and then, in an orgy of release, I went back to 
the corner by the washbasin and with one of Richard’s shoes 
I battered all the antennae which came at me from that miserable 
little crack. 

“You, Ralph. Hugo. Now I understand. The lesser will 
always hate the great.” 

I was talking thus when a strange weakness overcame me, 
so that I had to stand suddenly because my beautiful joints had 
betraycd me and would not bend. Instead I stayed on my feet 
next to the room’s one window, looking out on the world below 
and thinking that once I had eaten my strength would return 
and I would go out into it, a man among men. Z 

And I would take the female with me. Now that she had 
seen me she would have no more use for this shabby Richard, 
who lived in this tiny, wretched room. She and I would find 
a nest of our own, and then. ... The thought dizzied me and | 
backed into a soft place set on four legs and because I could 
no longer remain upright without a tremendous effort I settled 
back in the softness, lying with a certain degree of discomfort 
on my back. 

I was lying, so, noticing a certain strangeness about my 
mandibles, when a male, probably Richard, opened the door 
and came in the room. 

In the next second he saw me lying in what I assume is his 
bcd and some new transformation must have overtaken me for 
the face of which I was so proud did not please him at all, nor 
did my shape, lying among his bedcovers, nor did the limbs 
which I waved, calling out for him to stop screaming and wait. 

I can hear his voicc downstairs now, screaming and scream- 
ing, and I hear a female bellowing the alarm and I hear the 
voiccs of many men and know that they are armed. They are 
on the stairs now with chains and clubs and in my fear I find 
that large as I am I can move again, half this, half that, and I 
make my way to the basin and try to fit beneath it, and I cry 
out, pleading with my brethren to let me join them. 

“Hugo, Arnold, let mc come back.” 

I am trying desperately to make myself small against the 
bascboard but part of me still protrudes from beneath the ba- 
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sin—I can feel the air against my exposed, hardening back. 
They have broken down the door now, they are upon me. 
Hugo, Arnold. It’s me. 


The Byrds 
MICHAEL G. CONEY 


A Britisher currently residing in Canada, Michael G. Co- 
ney once operated a hotel and night club in Antigua, West 
Indies. Since the late 1960s, however, he has been pro- 
ducing well-crafted, evocative science fiction. His novels 
include Mirror Image, Syzygy, The Hero of Downways, 
Friends Come in Boxes, Winter’s Children, Charisma, 
Brontomek!, Hello Summer, Good-bye (published in the 
United States under the somewhat less happy title Rax), 
and the forthcoming Cat Karina. Although Brontomek! won 
the British Science Fiction Award in 1977, so quietly skill- 
ful has been the best of Coney’s work that he has yet to 
win the vocal popular following that more flamboyant 
voices seem to attract almost at once. 

In “The Byrds,” however, Coney has written a tale of 
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quietly skillful flamboyance; with economical narrative 
strokes he makes the outrageous palpable, the unlikely 
real. Some metamorphoses, the author acknowledges, 
may require a mechanical assist. A change more thor- 
oughgoing than any mere physical alteration may then 
take place, transforming Western cultural patterns. 
“What?” the bemused reader may now be murmuring in 
protest. Never mind. Don’t fret. In Coney’s able presti- 
digitator’s hands the elements of a yawn-provoking so- 
ciological treatise become a concoction as smooth, sweet, 
and nutty as tutti-frutti ice cream. The editors envy you 
your first reading of this delightfully off-the-wall story. 


Gran started it all. 

Late one afternoon in the hottest summer in living memory, 
she took off all her elothes, earefully painted red around her 
eyes and down her eheeks, ehin and throat, painted the rest of 
her body a eontrasting black with the exeeption of her armpits 
and the inside of her wrists which she painted white, strapped 
on her new antigravity belt, flapped her arms and rose into the 
nearest tree, a garry oak, where she perehed. 

She informed us that, as of now, she was a Rufous-neeked 
Hornbill, of India. 

“She always wanted to visit India,” Gramps told us. 

Gran said no more, for the logical reason that hornbills are 
not talking birds. 

“Come down, Gran!’ called Mother. “You'll cateh your 
death of eold.” 

Gran remained silent. She stretehed her neck and gazed at 
the horizon. 

“She’s crazy,” said Father. “She’s erazy. I always said she 
was. I'll eall the asylum.” 

‘You’ ll do no sueh thing!” Mother was always very sensitive 
about Gran’s oceasional peeuliarities. “She'll be down soon. 
The evenings are drawing in. She’ll get eold.” 

“What's an old fool her age doing with an antigravity unit 
anyway, that’s what I want to know,” said Father. 

The Water Department was restrieting supply and the weath- 
erman was predicting floods. The Energy Department was 
warning of depleted stoeks, the Department of Rest had an- 
nouneed that the population must fall by one-point-eight pereent 
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by November or else, the Mailgift was spewing out a deluge 
of application forms, tax forms and final reminders, the Tidy 
Mice were malfunctioning so that the house stank... . 

And now this. 


It was humiliating and embarrassing, Gran up a tree, naked 
and painted. She stayed there all evening, and I knew that my 
girl-friend Pandora would be dropping by soon and would be 
sure to ask questions. 

Humanity was at that point in the morality cycle when nudity 
was considered indecent. Gran was probably thirty years before 
her time. There was something lonely and anachronistic about ° 
her, perched there, balancing unsteadily in a squatting position, 
occasionally grabbing at the trunk for support then flapping her 
arms to re-establish the birdlike impression. She looked like 
some horrible mutation. Her resemblance to a Rufous-necked 
Hornbill was slight. 

“Talk her down, Gramps,” said Father. 

“She’ll come down when she’s hungry.” 

He was wrong. Late in the evening Gran winged her way 
to a vacant lot where an ancient tree stood. She began to eat 
unsterilized apples, juice flowing down her chin. It was a gro- 
tesque sight. 

““She’ll be poisoned!” cried Mother. 

“So, she’s made her choice at last,” said Father. 

He was referring to Your Choice for Peace, the brochure 
which Gran and Gramps received monthly from the Department 
of Rest. Accompanying the brochure is a six-page form on 
which senior citizens describe all that is good about their life, 
and a few of the things which bug them. At the end of the 
form is a box in which the oldster indicates his preference for 
Life or Peace. If he does not check the box, or if he fails to 
complete the form, it is assumed that he has chosen Peace, and 
they send the Wagon for him. 

Now Gran was cutting a picturesque silhouette against the 
pale blue of the evening sky as she circled the rooftops uttering 
harsh cries. She flew with arms outstretched, legs trailing, and 
we all had to admit to the beauty of the sight; that is, until a 
flock of starlings began to mob her. Losing directional control 
she spiralled downwards, recovered, levelled out and skimmed 
towards us, outpacing the starlings and regaining her perch in 
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the garry oak. She made preening motions and settled down 
for the night. The family Pesterminator, zapping bugs with its 
tiny laser, considercd her electronically for a sccond but held 
its fire. 

We were indoors by the time Pandora arrived. She was 
nervous, complaining that there was a huge mutation in the 
tree outside, and it had cawed at her. 

Mother said quickly, “It’s only a Rufous-necked Hornbill.” 

“A rare visitor to these shores,” added Father. 


“Why couldn’t she have been a‘sparrow?” asked Mother. 
“Or something else inconspicuous.” Things were not going well 
for her. The little robot Tidy Mice still sulked behind the wain- 
scoting and she’d had to clean the house by hand. 

The garish Gran shone like a beacon in the morning sunlight. 
There was no conccaling the family’s degradation. A small 
crowd had gathered and people were trying to tempt Gran down 
with breadcrumbs. She looked none the worse for her night 
out, and was greeting the morning with shrill yells. 

Gramps was strapping on an antigravity belt. “I’m going 
up to fctch her down. This has gone far enough.” 

I said, “Be careful. She may attack you.” 

“Don’t be a damned fool.’”” Nevertheless Gramps went into 
the toolshed, later emerging nude and freshly painted. Mother 
uttered a small scream of distress, suspecting that Gramps, too, 
had become involved in the conspiracy to diminish the family’s 
social standing. 

I reassured her. “She’s more likely to listen to one of her 
own kind.” 

“Has everyone gone totally insane?” asked Mother. 

Gramps rose gracefully into the garry oak, hovered, then 
settled beside Gran. He spoke to her quietly for a moment and 
she listened, head cocked attentively. 

Then she made low gobbling noises and leaned against him. 

He called down, “This may take longer than I thought.” 

“Oh, my God,” said Mother. 

“That does it,” said Father. “I’m calling the shrink.” 


Dr. Pratt was tall and dignified, and he took in the situation 
at a glance. “Has your mother exhibited birdish tendencies 
before?” 
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Father answered for Mother. “No more than anyone else. 
Although, in many other ways, she was—” 

“Gran has always bcen the soul of conformity,” said Mother 
quickly, beginning to weep. “If our neighbours have been say- 
ing otherwise I’ll remind them of the slander laws. No—she 
did it to shame us. She always said she hated the colours we 
painted the house—she said it looked like a strutting peacock.” 

“Rutting peacock,” said Father. “She said rutting peacock. 
Those were her exact words.” 

“Peacock, eh?” Dr. Pratt looked thoughtful. There was a 
definite avian thread running through this. “So you feel she 
may be acting in retaliation. She thinks you have made a public 
spectacle of the house in which she lives, so now she is going 
to make a public spectacle of you.” 

“Makes sense,” said Father. 

“Gran!” called Dr. Pratt. She looked down at us, beady little 
eyes ringed with red. “I have the personal undertaking of your 
daughter and son-in-law that the house will be repainted in 
colours of your own choosing.” He spoke on for a few minutes 
in soothing tones. “That should do it,” he said to us finally, 
picking up his bag. “Put her to bed and keep her off berries, 
seeds, anything like that. And don’t leave any antigravity belts 
lying around. They can arouse all kinds of prurient interests in 
older people.” 

“She still isn’t coming down,” said Father. “I don’t think 
she understood.” 

“Then I advise you to fell the tree,” said Dr. Pratt coldly, 
his patience evaporatcd. “She’s a disgusting old exhibitionist 
who needs to be taught a lesson. Just because she chooses to 
act out her fantasies in an unusual way doesn’t make her any 
different from anyone else. And what’s he doing up there, 
anyway? Does he resent the house paint as well?” 

“He chose the paint. He’s there to bring her down.” 

We watched them in perplexity. The pair huddled together 
on the branch, engaged in mutual grooming. The crowd outside 
the gate had swollen to over a hundred. 


On the following morning Gran and Gramps greeted the 
dawn with a cacophony of gobbling and screeching. 

I heard Father throw open his bedroom window and threaten 
to blast them right out of that goddamned tree and into the 
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hereafter if they didn’t keep it down. I heard the metallic click 
as he cocked his twelvebore. I heard Mother squeal with ap- 
prehension, and the muffled thumping of a physical struggle 
in the next room. 

| was saddened by the strain it puts on marriages when in- 
laws live in the house—or, in our case, outside the window. 

The crowds gathered early and it was quickly apparent that 
Gramps was through with trying to talk Gran down; in fact, 
he was through with talking altogether. He perched beside his 
mate in spry fashion, jerking his head this way and that as he 
scanned the sky for hawks, cocking an eye at the crowd, shud- 
dering suddenly as though shaking feathers into position. 

Dr. Pratt arrived at noon, shortly before the media. 

“A classic case of regression to the childlike state,” he told 
us. “The signs are all there: the unashamed nakedness, the 
bright colours, the speechlessness, the favourite toy, in this 
casc the antigravity belt. | have brought a surrogate toy which 
1 think will solve our problem. Try luring them down with 
this.” 

He handed Mother a bright red plastic baby’s rattle. 

Gran fastened a beady eye on it, shuffled her arms, then 
launched herself from the tree in a swooping glide. As Mother 
ducked in alarm, Gran caught the rattle neatly in her bony old 
toes, wheclcd and flapped back to her perch. Heads close, she 
and Gramps examined the toy. 

We waited breathlessly. 

Then Gran stomped it against the branch and the shattered 
remnants fell to the ground. 

The crowd applaudcd. For the first time we noticed the 
Newspocket van, and the crew with cameras. The effect on 
Dr. Pratt was instantaneous. He strode towards them and in- 
troduced himself to a red-haired woman with a microphone. 

“Tell me, Dr. Pratt, to what do you attribute this phenom- 
enon.” 

“The manifestation of birdishness in the elderly is a subject 
which has received very little study up to the present date. 
Indeed, | would say that it has been virtually ignored. Apart 
from my ‘own paper—still in draft form—you could search 
the psychiatric archives in vain for mention of Pratt’s Syn- 
drome.” 

“And why is that, Dr. Pratt?” 
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“Basically, fear. The fear in each and every one of us of 
admitting that something primitive and atavistic can lurk within 
our very genes. For what is more primitive than a bird, the 
only survivor of the age of dinosaurs?” 

“What indeed, Dr. Pratt?” 

“You see in that trec two pathetic human creatures who have 
reverted to a state which existed long before Man took his first 
step on Earth, a state which can only have been passed on as 
a tiny coded message in their very flesh and the flesh of their 
ancestors, through a million years of Time.” 

“And how long do you expect thcir condition to last, Dr. 
Pratt?” 

“Until the fall. The winters in thcse parts are hard, and 
they'll be out of that tree come the first frost, if they’ve got 
any sense left at all.” 

“Well, thank you, Dr.—’ 

A raucous screaming cut her short. A group of shapes ap- 
pearcd in the eastern sky, low over the rooftops. They were 
too big for birds, yct too small for aircraft, and there was a 
moment’s shocked incomprehension before we recognized them 
for what they were. Then they wheeled over the Newspocket 
van with a bedlam of yells and revealed themselves as tcenagers 
of both sexcs, unclothed, but painted a simple black semi-matt 
cxtcrior latex. There were nine of them. 

In the weeks following, we came to know them as the 
Crows. They flew overhead, circled, then settled all over the 
garry oak and the roof of our house. 

They made no attempt to harass Gran or Gramps. Indeed, 
thcy seemed almost reverential in their attitude towards the old 
people. 


It seemed that Gran had unlocked some kind of floodgate 
in the human unconscious, and people took to the air in in- 
creasing numbers. The manufacturers of antigravity belts be- 
came millionaires overnight, and the skies became a bright 
tapestry of whceling, screeching figures in rainbow colours and 
startling nakedness. 

The media named them the Byrds. 

‘I view it as a protest against today’s moral code,” said Dr. 
Pratt, who spent most of his time on panels or giving interviews. 
“For more years than I care to remember, people have been 
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repressed, their honest desires cloaked in conformity just as 
tightly as their bodies have been swathed in concealing garb. 
Now, suddenly, people are saying they’ ve had enough. They’re 
pleasing themselves. It shouldn’t surprise us. It’s healthy. It’s 
good.” 

It was curious, the way the doctor had become pro-Byrd. 
These days he seemed to be acting in the capacity of press- 
agent for Gran—who herself had become a cult-figure. In 
addition, he was working on his learned paper, The Origins 
and Spread of Avian Tendencies in Humans. 

Pandora and I reckoned he was in the pay of the belt people. 

“But it’s fun to be in the centre of things,” she said one 
evening, as the Crows came in to roost, and the garry oak 
creaked under the weight of a flock of Glaucous Gulls, come 
to pay homage to Gran. “It’s put the town on the map—and 
your family too.”” She took my hand, smiling at me proudly. 

There were the Pelicans, who specialized in high dives into 
the sea, deactivating their belts in mid-air, then reactivating 
them underwater to rocket Polaris-like from the depths. They 
rarely caught fish, though; and frequently had to be treated for 
an ailment known as Pelicans’ Balloon, caused by travelling 
through water at speed with open mouth. 

There were the Darwin’s Tree Finches, a retiring sect whose 
existence went unsuspected for some weeks, because they spent 
so much time in the depths of forests with cactus spines held 
between their teeth, trying to extract bugs from holes in dead 
trees. They were a brooding and introspective group. 

Virtually every species of bird was represented. And be- 
cause every cult must havc its lunatic fringe, there were the 
Pigeons. They flocked to the downtown city streets and mingled 
with the crowds hurrying to and fro. From the shoulders up 
they looked much like anyone else, only grayer, and with a 
curious habit of jerking their heads while walking. Bodily, 
though, they were like any other Byrd: proudly unclothed. 

Their roosting habits triggered the first open clash between 
Byrds and Man. There were complaints that they kept people 
awake at night, and fouled the rooftops. People began to string 
electrified wires around their ridges and guttering, and to put 
poison out. 

The Pigeons’ retaliation took place early one evening, when 
. the commuting crowds jammed the streets. It was simple and 
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graphic, and well-coordinated. Afterwards, people referrcd to 
it obliquely as the Great Dcluge, because it was not the kind 
of event which is discussed openly, in proper socicty. 

There were other sects, many of them; and perhaps the 
strangest was a group who cschewed the use of anti-gravity 
belts altogether. From time to time we would catch sight of 
them sitting on the concrete abutments of abandoned motor- 
ways, scarching one anothcr for parasites. Thcir bodies were 
painted a uniform brown exccpt for their private parts, which 
were a luminous red. They callcd themselves Hamadryas Ba- 
boons. 

People thought they had missed the point of the whole thing, 
somehow. 

Incvitably when there are large numbers of people involved, 
therc are tragcdies. Sometimcs an elderly Byrd would succumb 
to cardiac arrest in mid-air, and drift away on the winds. Others 
would suffer belt malfunctions and plummet to the ground. As 
the first chill nights began to grip the country, some of the 
older Byrds died of exposure and fell from their perches. Cou- 
rageously they maintained their role until the end, and when 
daylight came they would be found in the ritualistic “Dead 
Byrd” postures, on their backs with legs in the air. 

‘All good things come to an end,” said Dr. Pratt one evening 
‘as the russet leaves drifted from the trees. It had been a busy 
day, dozens of groups having come to pay homage to Gran. 
There was a sense of wrapping up, of things coming to a climax. 
“We will stage a mass rally,” said Dr. Pratt to the Newspocket 
reporter. “There will be sucha gathering of Byrds as the country 
has never known. Gran will address the multitude at the Great 
Coming Down.” 

Mother said, “So long as it’s soon. I don’t think Gran can 
take any more frosts.” 

I went to invite Pandora to the Great Coming Down, but 
she was not at home. I was about to return when I caught sight 
of a monstrous thing sitting on thc backyard fence. It was bright 
green except around the eyes, which were gray, and the hair, 
which was a vivid yellow. It looked at me. It blinked in oddly 
reptilian fashion. It was Pandora. 

She said, “Who’s a pretty boy, then?” 
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The very next day Gran swooped down from the garry oak 
and seized Mother’s scarf with her toes, and a grim tug-of-war 
ensued. 

“Let go, you crazy old fool!” shouted Mother. 

Gran cranked her belt up to maximum lift and took a quick 
twist of the scarf around her ankles. The other end was wrapped 
snugly around Mother’s neck and tucked into her heavy winter 
coat. Mother left the ground, feet kicking. Her shouts degen- 
erated into strangled grunts. 

Father got a grip of Mother’s knees as she passed overhead 
and Gran, with a harsh screech of frustration, found herself 
descending again; whereupon Gramps, having observed the 
scene with bright interest, came winging in and took hold of 
her, adding the power of his belt to hers. 

Father’s feet left the ground. 

Mother by now had assumed the basic hanging attitude: 
arms dangling limply, head lolling, tongue protruding, face 
empurpled. I jumped and got hold of Father’s ankles. There 
was a short, sharp rending sound and we fell back to earth in 
a heap, Mother on top. Gran and Gramps flew back to the 
garry oak with their half of the scarf, and began to eat it. Father 
pried the other half away from Mother’s neck. She was still 
breathing. 

“Most fascinating,” said Dr. Pratt. 

“My wife nearly strangled by those goddamned brutes and 
he calls it fascinating?” 

“No—look at the Hornbills.” 

“So they’ re eating the scarf. So they’re crazy. What’s new?” 

“They’re not eating it. If you will observe closely, you will 
see they are shredding it. And see—the female is working the 
strands around that clump of twigs. It’s crystal clear what 
they’re doing, of course. This is a classic example of nest- 
building.” 

The effect on Father was instantaneous. He jumped up, 
seized Dr. Pratt by the throat and, shaking him back and forth, 
shouted, “Any fool knows birds only nest in the spring!” He 
was overwrought, of course. He apologized, the next day. 

By that time the Byrds were nesting all over town. They 
used a variety of materials and in many instances their crafts- 
manship was pretty to see. The local Newspocket station ran 
a competition for The Nest I Would Be Happiest To Join My 
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Mate In, treating the matter as a great joke; although some of 
the inhabitants who had been forcibly undressed in the strect 
thought otherwise. The Byrds wasted nothing. Their nests were 
intricately-woven collections of whatever could be stolen from 
below: overcoats, shirts, pants, clothesline, undergarments, 
hearing-aids, wigs. 

“The nesting phenomenon has a two-fold significance,” Dr. 
Pratt informed the media. “On the one hand, we have the desire 
of the Byrds to emulate the instinctive behavioural patterns of 
their avian counterparts. On the other hand, there is undoubt- 
edly a suggestion of —how can | say it—aggression towards 
the earthbound folk. The Byrds arc saying, in their own way: 
join us. Be natural. Take your clothes off. Otherwise we’ll do 
it for you.” 

“You don’t think they’re, uh, sexually warped?” asked the 
reporter. 

“Sexually liberated,” insisted Dr. Pratt. 

The Byrds proved his point the next day, when they began 
to copulate all over the sky. 


It was the biggest sensation since the Great Deluge. Writhing 
figures filled the heavens and parents lockcd their children 
indoors and drew the drapes. It was a fine day for love; the 
‘sun glinted on sweat-bedewed flesh, and in the unseasonable 
warmth the still air rang with cries of delight. The Byrds looped 
and zoomed and chased one anothcr, and when they met they 
coupled. Artificial barriers of species were cast aside and Eaglc 
mated with Chaffinch, Robin with Albatross. 

“Clearly a visual parable,” said Dr. Pratt. “The—” 

“Shut up,” said Mother. “Shut up, shut up, shut up/” 

In the garry oak, Rufous-necked Hornbill mated with Ru- 
fous-necked Hornbill, then with Crow; then, rising joyously 
into the sky, with Skua, with Lark, and finally with Hamadryas 
Baboon, who had at last realized what it was all about and 
strapped on a belt. 

“She’s eighty-six years old! What is she thinking of?” 

“She’s an Earth Mother to them,” said Dr. Pratt. 

“Earth Mother my ass,” said Father. “She’s stark, staring 
mad, and it’s about time we faced up to it.” 

- “Tt’s true, it’s true!” watled Mother, a broken woman. “She’s 
crazy! She’s been crazy for years! She’s old and useless, and 
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yet she keeps filling in all that stuff on her Peace form, instead 
of forgetting, like any normal old woman!” 

“Winter is coming,” said Dr. Pratt, “and we are witnessing 
the symbolic Preservation of the Species. Look at that nice 
young Tern up there. Tomorrow they must come back to earth, 
but in the wombs of the females the memory of this glorious 
September will live on!” 

‘‘She’s senile and filthy! I’ve seen her eating roots from out 
of the ground, and do you know what she did to the Ever- 
attentive Waiter? She cross-wired it with the Mailgift chute 
and filled the kitchen with self-adhesive cookies!” 

“She did?” 

And the first shadow of doubt crossed Dr. Pratt’s face. The 
leader of the Byrds crazy? 

“And one day a Gameshow called on the visiphone and 
asked her a skill-testing question which would have set us all 
up for life—and she did the most disgusting thing, and it went 
out live and the whole town saw it!” 

‘“T’m sure she has sound psychological reasons for her be- 
haviour,” said Dr. Pratt desperately. 

“She doesn’t! She’s insane! She walks to town rather than 
fill out a Busquest form! She brews wine in a horrible jar under 
the bed! She was once sentenced to one week’s community 
service for indecent exposure! She trespasses in the Department 
of Agriculture’s fields! You want to know why the house stinks? 
She programmed the Pesterminator to zap the Tidy Mice!” 

“But I thought. ... Why didn’t you tell me before? My God, 
when I think of the things I’ve said on Newspocket! If this 
comes out, my reputation, all I’ve worked for, all... .” He was 
becoming incoherent. “Why didn’t you tell me?” he asked 
again. 

“Well, Jesus Christ, it’s obvious, isn’t it?” snapped Father. 
“Look at her. She’s up in the sky mating with a Hamadryas 
Baboon, or something very much like one. Now, that’s what 
I call crazy.” 

“But it’s a Movement... . It’s free and vibrant and so basic, 
so—” 

“A nut cult,” said Father. “Started by a loonie and encour- 
aged by a quack. Nothing more, nothing less. And the forecast 
for tonight is twenty below. It'll wipe out the whole lot of 
them. You’d better get them all down, Pratt, or you’ll have a 
few thousand deaths on your conscience.” 
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But the Byrds came down of their own accord, later that 
day. As though sensing the end of the Indian summer and the 
bitter nights to come, they drifted out of the sky in groups, 
heading for earth, heading for us. Gran alighted in the garry 
oak with whirling arms, followed by Gramps. They sat close 
together on their accustomed branch, gobbling quietly to each 
other. More Byrds came; the Crows, the Pelicans. They filled 
the tree, spread along the ridge of the roof and squatted on the 
guttering. They began to perch on fences and posts, even on 
the ground, all species intermingled. They were all around us, 
converging, covering the neighbouring roofs and trees, a great 
final gathering of humans who, just for a few weeks, had gone 
a little silly. They looked happy although tired, and a few were 
shivering as the afternoon shortened into evening. They made 
a great noise at first, a rustling and screeching and fluid piping, 
but after a while they quietened down. I saw Pandora amidst 
them, painted and pretty, but her gaze passed nght through 
me. They were still Byrds, playing their role until the end. 

And they all faced Gran. 

They were awaiting the word to Come Down, but Gran 
remained silent, living every last moment. 

It was like standing in the centre of a vast amphitheatre, 
with all those heads turned towards us, all those beady eyes 
watching us. The Newspocket crew were nowhere to be seen; 
they probably couldn’t get through the crowd. 

Finally Dr. Pratt strode forward. He was in the grip of a 
great despondency. He was going to come clean. 

“Fools!” he shouted. A murmur of birdlike sounds arose, 
but soon died. “All through history there have been fools like 
you, and they’ve caused wars and disasters and misery. Fools 
without minds of their own, who follow their leader without 
thought, without stopping to ask if their leader knows what he 
is doing. Leaders like Genghis Khan, like Starbusch, like Hit- 
ler, leaders who manipulate their followers like puppets in 
pursuit of their own crazy ends. Crazy leaders drunk with 
power. Leaders like Gran here. 

“Yes, Gran is crazy! I mean certifiably crazy, ready for 
Peace. Irrational and insane and a burden to the State and to 
herself. She had me fooled at first.” He uttered a short, bitter 
laugh, not unlike the mating cry of Forster’s Tern. “I thought 
I found logic in what she did. Such was the cunning nature of 
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her madness. It was only recently, when I investigated Gran’s 
past record, that I unmasked her for what she is: a mentally 
unbalanced old woman with marked antisocial tendencies. I 
could give you chapter and verse of Gran’s past misdemean- 
ors—and I can tell you right now, this isn’t the first time she’s 
taken her clothes off in public—but I will refrain, out of con- 
sideration for her family, who have suffered enough. 

“It will suffice to say that I have recommended her committal 
and the Peace Wagon is on its way. The whole affair is best 
forgotten. Now, come down out of those trees and scrub off, 
and go home to your families, all of you.” 

He turned away, shoulders drooping. It was nothing like 
the Great Coming Down he’d pictured. It was a slinking thing, 
a creeping home, an abashed admission of stupidity. 

Except that the Byrds weren’t coming down. 

They sat silently on their perches, awaiting the word from 
Gran. 

All through Dr. Pratt’s oration she’d been quiet, staring 
fixedly at the sky. Now, at last, shc looked around. Her eyes 
were bright, but it was an almost-human brightness, a different 
thing from the beady stare of the past weeks. And she half- 
smiled through the paint, but she didn’t utter a word. 

She activated her belt and, flapping her arms, rose into the 
darkening sky. 

And the Byrds rose after her. 

They filled the sky, a vast multitude of rising figures, and 
Pandora was with them. Gran led, Gramps close behind, and 
then came Coot and Skua and Hawk, and the whole thousand- 
strong mob. They wheeled once over the town and filled the 
evening with a great and lonely cry. Then they headed off in 
V-formations, loose flocks, tight echelons, a pattern of dwin- 
dling black forms against the pale duck-egg blue of nightfall. 

“Where in hell are they all going?” shouted Dr. Pratt as I 
emerged from the shed, naked and painted. It was cold, but I 
would soon get used to it. 

“South,” I said. 

“Why the hell south? What’s wrong with here, for God’s 
Sake?” 

“It’s warmer, south. We’re migrating.” 

So J activated my belt and lifted into the air, and watched 
the house fall away below me, and the tiny bolts of light as 
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the Pesterminator hunted things. The sky seemed empty now 
but there was still a pink glow to the west. Hurrying south, I 
saw something winking like a red star and, before long, I was 
homing in on the gleaming hindquarters of a Hamadryas Ba- 
boon. 
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“Desertion,” which first appeared in 1944, is the oldest 
story in this book. Over the years our understanding of 
the planet Jupiter, abetted by such modern miracles of 
technology as the Voyager flights, has altered radically. 
Nevertheless, the point that Simak makes in “Desertion” 
has lost none of its validity, and the mythic quality of the 
metamorphosis his characters undergo to survive and 
even flourish in a hostile alien environment sacrifices nei- 
ther vividness nor force. A fairy tale about science and 
sentience, “Desertion” is simultaneously direct, senti- 
mental, and wise. 


Four men, two by two, had gone into the howling maelstrom 
that was Jupiter and had not rcturncd. They had walked into 
the keening gale—or rathcr, they had loped, bellies low against 
the ground, wet sides gleaming in the rain. 

For they did not go in the shape of men. 

Now the fifth man stood before the desk of Kent Fowler, 
head of Dome No. 3, Jovian Survey Commission. 

Under Fowler’s dcsk, old Towser scratched a flea, then 
settled down to sleep again. 

Harold Allen, Fowler saw with a sudden pang, was young — 
too young. He had the easy confidence of youth, the face of 
one who never had known fear. And that was strange. For men 
in the domes of Jupiter did know fear—fear and humility. It 
was hard for Man to reconcile his puny self with the mighty 
forces of the monstrous planet. 

“You understand,” said Fowler, “that you need not do this. 
You undcrstand that you need not go.” 

It was formula, of course. The other four had been told the 
same thing, but they had gone. This fifth one, Fowler knew, 
would go as well. But suddenly he felt a dull hope stir within 
him that Allen wouldn’t go. 

“When do I start?” asked Allen. 

There had been a time when Fowler might have taken quiet 
pride in that answer, but not now. He frowned briefly. 

“Within the hour,” he said. 

Allen stood waiting, quietly. 

“Four other men have gone out and have not rcturned,” said 
Fowler. “You know that, of course. We want you to return. 
We don’t want you going off on any heroic rescue expedition. 
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The main thing, the only thing, is that you come back, that 
you prove Man can live in a Jovian form. Go to the first survey 
stake, no farther, then come back. Don’t take any chances. 
Don’t investigate anything. Just come back.” 

Allen nodded. “I understand all that.” 

“Miss Stanley will operate the converter,” Fowler went on. 
‘You need have no fear on that particular score. The other men 
were converted without mishap. They left the converter in 
apparently perfect condition. You will be in thoroughly com- 
petent hands. Miss Stanley is the best qualified conversion 
operator in the Solar System. She has had experience on most 
of the other planets. That is why she’s here.” 

Allen grinned at the woman and Fowler saw something 
flicker across Miss Stanley’s face—something that might have 
been pity, or rage—or just plain fear. But it was gone again 
and she was smiling back at the youth who stood before the 
desk. Smiling in that prim, school-teacherish way she had of 
smiling, almost as if she hated herself for doing it. 

“TY shall be looking forward,” said Allen, “to my conver- 
sion.” 

And the way he said it, he made it all a joke, a vast, ironic 

joke. . 
But it was no joke. 
_. It was serious business, deadly serious. Upon these tests, 
Fowler knew, depended the fate of men on Jupiter. If the tests 
succeeded, the resources of the giant planet would be thrown 
open. Man would take over Jupiter as he already had taken 
over the other smaller planets. And if they failed— 

If they failed, Man would continue to be chained and ham- 
pered by the terrific pressure, the greater force of gravity, the 
weird chemistry of the planet. He would continue to be shut 
within the domes, unable to set actual foot upon the planet, 
unable to see it with direct, unaided vision, forced to rely upon 
the awkward tractors and the televisor, forced to work with 
clumsy tools and mechanisms or through the medium of robots 
that themselves were clumsy. 

For Man, unprotected and in his natural form, would be 
blotted out by Jupiter’s terrific pressure of fifteen thousand 
pounds per square inch, pressure that made terrestrial sea bot- 
toms seem a vacuum by comparison. 

Even the strongest metal Earthmen could devise couldn’t 
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exist under pressure such as that, under the pressure and the 
alkaline rains that forever swept the planet. It grew brittle and 
flaky, crumbling like clay, or it ran away in little streams and 
puddles of ammonia salts. Only by stepping up the toughness 
and strength of that metal, by increasing its electronic tension, — 
could it be made to withstand the weight of thousands of miles 
of swirling, choking gases that made up the atmosphere. And 
even when that was done, everything had to be coated with 
tough quartz to keep away the rain—the liquid ammonia that 
fell as bitter rain. 

Fowler sat listening to the engines in the sub-floor of the 
dome—engines that ran on endlessly, the dome never quiet of 
them. They had to run and keep on running, for if they stopped, 
the power flowing into the metal walls of the dome would stop, 
the electronic tension would ease up and that would be the end 
of everything. 

Towser roused himself under Fowler’s desk and scratched 
another flea, his leg thumping hard against the floor. 

“Is there anything else?” asked Allen. 

Fowler shook his head. “Perhaps thcre’s something you 
want to do,” he said. “Perhaps you—” 

He had meant to say write a letter and he was glad he caught 
himself quick enough so he didn’t say it. 

Allen looked at his watch. “Ill be there on time,” he said. 
He swung around and headed for the door. 

Fowler knew Miss Stanley was watching him and he didn’t 
want to turn and meet her eyes. He fumbled with a sheaf of 
papers on the desk before him. 

“How long are you going to keep this up?” asked Miss 
Stanley and she bit off each word with a vicious snap. 

Hc swung around in his chair and faced her then. Her lips 
were drawn into a straight, thin line, her hair seemed skinned 
back from her forehead tighter than ever, giving her face that 
queer, almost startling death-mask quality. 

Hc tried to make his voice cool and level. “As long as there’s 
any need of it,” he said. “As long as there’s any hope.” 

“You’re going to keep on sentencing them to death,” she 
said. “You’re going to keep marching them out face to face 
with Jupiter. You’re going to sit in here safe and comfortable 
and send them out to die.” 

‘There is no room for sentimentality, Miss Stanley,” Fowler 
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said, trying to keep the note of anger from his voice. “You 
know as well as I do why we’re doing this. You realize that 
Man in his own form simply cannot cope with Jupiter. The 
only answer is to turn men into the sort of things that can cope 
with it. We’ve done it on the other planets. 

“If a few men die, but we finally succeed, the price is small. 
Through the ages men have thrown away their lives on foolish 
things, for foolish reasons. Why should we hesitate, then, at 
a little death in a thing as great as this?” 

Miss Stanley sat stiff and straight, hands folded in her lap, 
the lights shining on her graying hair and Fowler, watching 
her, tried to imagine what she might feel, what she might be 
thinking. He wasn’t exactly afraid of her, but he didn’t feel 
quite comfortable when she was around. These sharp blue eyes 
saw too much, her hands looked far too competent. She should 
be somebody’s aunt sitting in a rocking chair with her knitting 
needles. But she wasn’t. She was the top-notch conversion unit 
operator in the Solar System and she didn’t like the way he 
was doing things. 

“There is something wrong, Mr. Fowler,” she declared. 

“Precisely,” agreed Fowler. ““That’s why I’m sending young 
Allen out alone. He may find out what it is.” 

“And if he doesn’t?” 

“T’ll send someone else.” 

She rose slowly from her chair, started toward the door, 
then stopped before his desk. 

“Some day,” she said, “you will be a great man. You never 
let a chance go by. This is your chance. You knew it was when 
this dome was picked for the tests. If you put it through, you’!1 
go up a notch or two. No matter how many mcn may die, 
you'll go up a notch or two.” 

“Miss Stanley,” he said and his voice was curt, “young 
Allen is going out soon. Please be sure that your machine—” 

‘My machine,” she told him, icily, “is not to blame. It 
operates along the coordinates the biologists set up.” 

He sat hunched at his desk, listening to her footsteps go 
down the corridor. 

What she said was true, of course. The biologists had set 
up the coordinates. But the biologists could be wrong. Just a 
hair-breadth of diffcrence, one iota of digression and the con- 
verter would be sending out something that wasn’t the thing 
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they meant to send. A mutant that might crack up, go haywire, 
come unstuck under some condition or stress of circumstance 
wholly unsuspected. 

For Man didn’t know much about what was going on out- 
side. Only what his instruments told him was going on. And 
the samplings of those happenings furnished by those instru- 
ments and mechanisms had been no more than samplings, for 
Jupiter was unbelievably large and the domes were very few. 

Even the work of the biologists in getting the data on the 
Lopers, apparently the highest form of Jovian life, had involved 
more than three years of intensive study and after that two years 
of checking to make sure. Work that could have been done on 
Earth in a week or two. But work that, in this case, couldn’t 
be done on Earth at all, for one couldn’t take a Jovian life form 
to Earth. The pressure here on Jupiter couldn’t be duplicated 
outside of Jupiter and at Earth pressure and temperature the 
Lopers would simply have disappeared in a puff of gas. 

Yet it was work that had to be done if Man ever hoped to 
go about Jupiter in the life form of the Lopers. For before the 
converter could change a man to another life form, every de- 
tailed physical characteristic of that life form must bc known— 
surely and positively, with no chance of mistake. 


Allen did not come back. 

The tractors, combing the nearby terrain, found no trace of 
him, unless the skulking thing reported by one of the drivers 
had been the missing Earthman in Loper form. 

The biologists sneered their most accomplished academic 
sneers when Fowler suggested the coordinates might be wrong. 
Carefully they pointed out, the coordinates worked. When a 
man was put into the converter and the switch was thrown, the 
man became a Loper. He left the machine and moved away, 
out of sight, into the soupy atmosphere. 

Some quirk, Fowler had suggested; some tiny deviation 
from the thing a Loper should be, some minor defect. If there 
were, the biologists said, it would take years to find it. 

And Fowler knew that they were right. 

So there were five men now instead of four and Harold 
Allen had walked out into Jupiter for nothing at all. It was as 
if he’d never gone so far as knowledge was concerned. 

Fowler reached across his desk and picked up the personnel 
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file, a thin sheaf of paper neatly clipped together. It was a 
thing he dreaded but a thing he had to do. Somehow the reason 
for these strange disappearances must be found. And there was 
no other way than to send out more men. 

He sat for a momcnt listening to the howling of the wind 
above the dome, the everlasting thundering gale that swept 
across the planet in boiling, twisting wrath. 

Was there some threat out there, he asked himself? Some 
danger they did not know about? Something that lay in wait 
and gobbled up the Lopers, making no distinction between 
Lopers that were bona fide and Lopers that were men? To the 
gobblers, of course, it would make no difference. 

Or had there been a basic fault in selecting the Lopers as 
the type of life best fitted for existence on the surface of the 
planet? The evident intelligence of the Lopers, he knew, had 
been one factor in that determination. For if the thing Man 
became did not have capacity for intelligence, Man could not 
for long retain his own intelligence in such a guise. 

Had the biologists let that one factor weigh too heavily, 
using it to offset some other factor that might be unsatisfactory, 
even disastrous? It didn’t seem likely. Stiff-necked as they 
might bc, the biologists knew their business. 

Or was the whole thing impossible, doomed from the very 
start? Conversion to other life forms had worked on other planets, 
but that did not necessarily mean it would work on Jupiter. 
Perhaps Man’s intelligence could not function correctly through 
the sensory apparatus provided Jovian life. Perhaps the Lopers 
were so alien there was no common ground for human knowl- 
edge and the Jovian conception of existence to meet and work 
together. 

Or the fault might lie with Man, be inherent with the race. 
Some mental aberration which, coupled with what they found 
outside, wouldn’t let them come back. Although it might not 
be an aberration, not in the human sense. Perhaps just one 
ordinary human mental trait, accepted as commonplace on Earth, 
would be so violently at odds with Jovian existence that it 
would blast human sanity. 


Claws rattled and clicked down the corridor. Listening to 
thcm. Fowler smiled wanly. It was Towser coming back from 
the kitchen, where he had gone to see his friend, the cook. 
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Towser came into the room, carrying a bone. He wagged 
his tail at Fowler and flopped down beside the desk, bone 
between his paws. For a long moment his rheumy old eyes 
regarded his master and Fowler reached down a hand to ruffle 
a ragged car. 

“You still like me, Towser?” Fowler asked and Towser 
thumped his tail. 

“You’re the only one,” said Fowler. 

He straightcned and swung back to the desk. His hand reached 
out and picked up thc file. 

Bennett? Bennett had a girl waiting for him back on Earth. 

Andrews’? Andrews was planning on going back to Mars 
Tech just as soon as he earned enough to see him through a 
year. 

Olson? Olson was nearing pension age. All the time telling 
the boys how he was going to settle down and grow roses. 

Carefully, Fowler laid the file back on the desk. 

Sentencing men to death. Miss Stanley had said that, her 
pale lips scarcely moving in her parchment face. Marching men 
out to die while he, Fowler, sat here safe and comfortable. 

They were saying it all through the dome, no doubt, es- 
pecially since Allen had failed to return. They wouldn’t say it 
to his face, of course. Even the man or men he called before 
his desk and told they were the next to go wouldn’t say it to 
him. 

But hc would see it in their eyes. 

He pickcd up the file again. Bennett, Andrews, Olson. There 
were others, but there was no use in going on. 

Kent Fowler knew that he couldn’t do it, couldn’t face them, 
couldn’t scnd more men out to die. 

He leaned forward and flipped up the toggle on the inter- 
communicator. 

“Yes, Mr. Fowler.” 

“Miss Stanley, please.” 

He waited for Miss Stanley, listening to Towser chewing 
half-heartedly on the bonc. Towser’s teeth were getting bad. 

“Miss Stanley,” said Miss Stanley’s voice. 

“Just wanted to tell you, Miss Stanley, to get ready for two 
more.” 

“Aren’t you afraid,” asked Miss Stanley, “that you’ll run 
out of them? Sending out one at a time, they’d last longer, 
give you twice the satisfaction.” 
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“One of them,” said Fowlcr, “will be a dog.” 

“A dog?” 

“Yes, Towser.” 

He heard the quick, cold rage that iced her voice. “Your 
own dog! He’s been with you all these years —”" 

“That’s the point,” said Fowler. “Towser would be unhappy 
if I left him behind.” 


It was not the Jupiter he had known through the televisor. 
Hc had expected it to be different, but not like this. He had 
expected a hell of ammonia rain and stinking fumes and the 
deafening, thundering tumult of the storm. He had expected 
swirling clouds and fog and the snarling flicker of monstrous 
thunderbolts. 

He had not expeeted the lashing downpour would be reduced 
to drifting purple mist that moved like fleeing shadows over a 
red and purple sward. He had not cvcn guessed the snaking 
bolts of lightning would be flares of pure ecstasy across a 
painted sky. 

Waiting for Towser, Fowler flexed the muscles of his body, 
amazed at the smooth, sleek strength he found. Not a bad body, 
he decided, and grimaced at remembering how he had pitied 
the Lopers when he glimpsed them through the television screen. 
.. For it had been hard to imagine a living organism based 

upon ammonia and hydrogen rather than upon water and ox- 
ygen, hard to believe that such a form of life could know the 
same quick thrill of life that humankind could know. Hard to 
conceive of life out in the soupy maelstrom that was Jupiter, 
not knowing, of course, that through Jovian eyes it was no 
soupy maelstrom at all. 

The wind brushed against him with what seemed gentle 
fingers and he remembered with a start that by Earth standards 
the wind was a roaring gale, a two-hundred-mile-an-hour how- 
Icr laden with deadly gases. 

Pleasant scents seeped into his body. And yet scarccly scents, 
for it was not the sense of smell as he remembered it. It was 
as if his whole being was soaking up the sensation of laven- 
der—and yct not lavender. It was something, he knew, for 
which he had no word, undoubtcdly the first of many enigmas 
in terminology. For thc words he knew, the thought symbols 
that served him as an Earthman would not serve him as a Jovian. 

The lock in the side of thc dome opened and Towser came 
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tumbling out—at least he thought it must be Towser. 

He started to eall to the dog, his mind shaping the words 
he meant to say. But he couldn't say them. There was no way 
to say them. He had nothing to say them with. 

For a moment his mind swirled in muddy terror, a blind 
fear that eddied in little puffs of panie through his brain. 

How did Jovians talk? How— 

Suddenly he was aware of Towser, intensely aware of the 
bumbling, eager friendliness of the shaggy animal that had 
followed him from Earth to many planets. As if the thing that 
was Towser had reached out and for a moment sat within his 
brain. 

And out of the bubbling welcome that he sensed, eame 
words. 

“Hiya, pal.” 
Not words really, better than words. Thought symbols in 
his brain, communicated thought symbols that had shades of 

meaning words could never have. 

“Wiya, Towser,” he said. 

“Tl feel good,” said Towser. “Like I was a pup. Lately I’ve 
been feeling pretty punk. Legs stiffening up on me and teeth 
wearing down to almost nothing. Hard to mumble a bone with 
teeth like that. Besides, the fleas give me hell. Used to be | 
never paid mueh attention to them. A eouple of fleas more or 
less never meant much in my early days.” 

“But... but—” Fowler’s thoughts tumbled awkwardly. 
“You’re talking to me!” 

“Sure thing,” said Towser. “I always talked to you, but you 
eouldn’t hear me. I tried to say things to you, but | eouldn’t 
make the grade.” 

“l understood you sometimes,” Fowler said. 

“Not very well,” said Towser. “You knew when | wanted 
food and when [ wanted a drink and when I wanted out, but 
that’s about all you ever managed.” 

“Ym sorry,” Fowler said. 

“Forget it,” Towser told him. “Ill race you to the cliff.” 

For the first time, Fowler saw the eliff, apparently many 
miles away, but with a strange erystalline beauty that sparkled 
in the shadow of the many-colored clouds. 

Fowler hesitated. “It’s a long way—” 

“Ah, eome on,” said Towser and even as he said it he started 
for the eliff. 
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Fowler followed, testing his legs, testing the strength in that 
new body of his, a bit doubtful at first, amazed a moment later, 
then running with a sheer joyousness that was one with the red 
and purple sward, with the drifting smoke of the rain aeross 
the land. 

As he ran the conseiousness of musie eame to him, a musie 
that beat into his body, that surged throughout his being, that 
lifted him on wings of silver speed. Musie like bells might 
make from some steeple on a sunny, springtime hill. 

As the eliff drew nearer the musie deepened and filled the 
universe with a spray of magie sound. And he knew the musie 
eame from the tumbling waterfall that feathered down the faee 
of the shining cliff. 

Only, he knew, it was no waterfall, but an ammonia-fall 
and the eliff was white beeause it was oxygen, solidified. 

He skidded to a stop beside Towser where the waterfall 
broke into a glittering rainbow of many hundred eolors. Lit- 
erally many hundred, for here, he saw, was no shading of one 
primary to another as human beings saw, but a clearcut selee- 
tivity that broke the prism down to its last ultimate elassifi- 
eation, 

“The music,” said Towser. 

“Yes, what about it?” 

“The musie,” said Towser, “is vibrations. Vibrations of 
water falling.” 

“But Towser, you don’t know about vibrations.” 

“Yes, I do,” contended Towser. “It just popped mto my 
head.” 

Fowler gulped mentally. “Just popped!” 

And suddenly, within his own head, he held a formula— 
the formula for a proeess that would make metal to withstand 
the pressure of Jupiter. 

He stared, astounded, at the waterfall and swiftly his mind 
took the many colors and placed them in their exaet sequenee 
in the spectrum. Just like that. Just out of the blue sky. Out of 
nothing, for he knew nothing either of metals or of colors. 
“Towser,” he eried. “Towser, something’s happening to 
us!” 

“Yeah, I know,” said Towser. 

“It’s our brains,” said Fowler. “We’re using them, all of 
them, down to the last hidden eormer. Using them to figure out 
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things we should have known all the time. Maybe the brains 
of Earth things naturally are slow and foggy. Maybe we are 
the morons of the universe. Maybe we are fixed so we have 
to do things the hard way.” 

And, in the new sharp clarity of thought that seemcd to grip 
him, he knew that it would not only be the matter of colors in 
a waterfall or metals that would resist the pressure of Jupiter. 
He sensed other things, things not quite clear. A vague whis- 
pering that hinted of greater things, of mysteries beyond the 
pale of human thought, beyond even the pale of human imag- 
ination. Mystcries, fact, logic built on reasoning. Things that 
any brain should know if it used all its reasoning power. 

“We're still mostly Earth,” he said. “We’re just beginning 
to learn a few of the things we arc to know—a few of the 
things that were kept from us as human beings, perhaps because 
we were human beings. Because our human bodics were poor 
bodies. Poorly equipped for thinking, poorly cquipped in cer- 
tain senses that one has to have to know. Perhaps even lacking 
in certain senses that are necessary to true knowledge.” 

He stared back at the dome, a tiny black thing dwarfed by 
the distance. 

Back there were men who couldn’t sce the beauty that was 
Jupiter. Men who thought that swirling clouds and lashing rain 
obscured the planet’s face. Unseeing human eyes. Poor eyes. 
Eyes that could not sce the beauty of the clouds, that could 
not see through the storm. Bodies that could not feel the thrill 
of trilling music stemming from the rush of broken water. 

Men who walked alone, in terrible loneliness, talking with 
their tongue like Boy Scouts wigwagging out their messages, 
unable to rcach out and touch onc another’s minds as he could 
reach out and touch Towser’s mind. Shut off forever from that 
personal, intimate contact with othcr living things. 

He, Fowler, had expected terror inspired by alien things out 
here on the surface, had expected to cower before the thrcat 
of unknown things, had steeled himself against disgust of a 
situation that was not of Earth. 

But instead he had found something greater than Man had 
ever known. A swiftcr, surer body. A sensc of exhilaration, a 
decpcer sense of life. A sharper mind. A world of beauty that 
cven the dreamers of the Earth had not yet imagined. 

“Let’s get going,” Towser urged. 
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“Where do you want to go?” 

“Anywhere,” said Towser. “Just start going and see where 
we end up. | have a feeling... well, a fecling—” 

“Yes, | know,” said Fowler. 

For he had the feeling, too. The feeling of high destiny. A 
certain sense of greatness. A knowledge that somewhere off 
beyond the horizons lay adventure and things greater than ad- 
venture. 

Those other five had felt it, too. Had felt the urge to go and 
see, thc compelling sense that here lay a life of fullness and 
of knowledge. 

That, he knew, was why they had not returned. 

“I won’t go back,” said Towser. 

“We can’t let them down,” said Fowler. 

Fowler took a step or two, back toward the domc, then 
stopped. 

Back to the dome. Back to that aching, poison-laden body 
he had left. It hadn’t seemed aching before, but now he knew 
it was. 

Back to the fuzzy brain. Back to muddled thinking. Back 
to the flapping mouths that formed signals othcrs undcrstood. 
Back to eyes that now would be worse than no sight at all. 
Back to squalor, back to crawling, back to ignorance. 

_.“Perhaps some day,” he said, muttering to himself. 

“We got a lot to do and a lot to see,” said Towscr. “We 
got a lot to learn. We’ll find things—” 

Yes, they could find things. Civilizations, perhaps. Civi- 
lizations that would make the civilization of Man seem puny 
by comparison. Beauty and, more important, an understanding 
of that beauty. And a comradeship no one had ever known 
before—that no man, no dog had ever known before. __, 

And life. The quickness of life after what seemed a drugged 
existcnce. 

“I can’t go back,” said Towser. 

“Nor I,” said Fowler. 

“They would turn me back into a dog,” said Towser. 

“And me,” said Fowler, “back into a man.” 
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The First Christmas Tree 
TOM DISCH 


This haiku by Disch 
Enroots an evergreen wish: 
Metamorphosis. 


The First Christmas Tree 
Santa Claus saw her, 
Fell in love, gave chase. She called 
To her father: “Help!” 


—Tom Disch 
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The Dark of the June 
GENE WOLFE 


Gene Wolfe writes subtle, oblique, people-oriented fic- 
tions that demand and repay close attention from a stead- 
ily growing audience of appreciative readers. Hallmarks 
of his work include an uncanny attention to physical detail, 
psychological verisimilitude, an admirably precise prose 
Style, and a quiet intelligence that refuses to settle for the 
slioshod, the clichéd, or the obvious. 

Since 1980 Wolfe's tetralogy The Book of the New 
Sun—actually a single long novel, Dickensian in scope, 
about a fascinating human society a million or so years 
removed from our own—has been appearing volume by 
volume. The first segment of this remarkable work, The 
Shadow of the Torturer, recently won a well-deserved 
World Fantasy Award. Wolfe has also received the Sci- 
ence Fiction Writers of America’s Nebula award for his 
novella, “The Death of Doctor Island,” the Chicago Foun- 
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dation for Literature Award for his mainstream novel Peace, 
and the Rhysling award for science fiction poetry for his 
long poem, “The Computer Iterates the Greater Trumps.” 
The prizes scarcely repay the magnitude of this fine writ- 
er’'s accomplishment. Although Wolfe himself has de- 
clared that today’s authors, if remembered at all, “will 
eventually be thought of as contemporaries of Xenophon 
and Mark Twain” (an insight that has found eloquent em- 
bodiment in the far-future background of The Book of the 
New Sun), it does not seem terribly outlandish to predict 
that a century from now his own reputation will loom even 
larger than it does today. 

“The Dark of the June,” despite being only a few pages 
in length, contains all the ingredients of a full-scale spec- 
ulative novel. It posits a variety of bodily change that many 
in Wolfe's crazily recognizable tomorrow come to regard 
as an antidote to death. Anin—an essence not in nature— 
takes the place of the palpable human being. For Henry 
Boyce Nailer, however, the consequences of one such 
startling metamorphosis are not very different from those 
of death itself, the hobgoblin that this change is supposed 
to demystify and banish. Here, then, a day-after-tomorrow 
myth with the poignant topicality of all insightful obser- 
vations. You might do well to read it twice. 


Untouched by any change of the last twenty-five years, the 
Nailer living room continued to reflect (like a lost photograph 
unexpectedly found between the pages of a book) the tastes of 
Henry’s late wife, May Nailer. Those tastes had been simple 
but not good, and save for Henry’s old trophies and some 
tattered physics books, it was just such a room as May might 
have seen in a newspaper the day she ordered the furniture. 
To this unpromising setting Henry had added little over the 
years—though he had collaborated with May, the year after 
the room was set up, to produce their daughter June. Except 
for June and her clothing the ninetecn-nineties werc not so 
much excluded as denied. 

On this spring evening, June wore a soft gown without 
visible hem or seam, a gown that fell to her ankles and left 
her right breast bare. On her right wrist was a bracelet of glo- 
lite bangles and in her right car a dangling glo-lite earring. The 
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nails of her left hand were red, and those of her right black; 
her dramatic lashcs were her own now, surgically implanted 
and gracefully long; she was a beautiful girl, Henry thought, 
although somewhat too slender to look her best in the current 
fashions. “They’re here,” she said, and he nodded, pretcnding 
he had not been looking at her. 

“They really are here,” his daughter continued as though he 
had denied it. “A translucent thing like a scarf came out of the 
bedroom and went into the kitchen a moment ago:” 

“T didn’t notiee,” he said. 

“We're living in a haunted world, Daddy, and it ought to 
bother you—I know you, and you're a thoroughgoing mate- 
rialist whose whole cast of mind was formed before any of this 
Started—but you hardly secm to care.” 

“They’re not dead,” her father said. He was a broad-shoul- 
dered, placid man who wore a black patch over the socket of 
an eye lost years before in a motorcycle accident; his curly, 
almost-full beard was going gray. “They’re just people.” He 
went back to his book. 


At midnight the lights flickered, a sign that the rates had 
doubled; Henry waved a hand at Bellini’s Portrait of the Doge 
Loredano above the fireplace; they went out leaving only the 
_night-light gleam of the bank nearest the stair. He used an old 
leather bookmark imprinted with an unconvincing dragon to 
record the faet that he had abandoned An Incident at Kreche- 
tovka Station before it had had time to make steam, and went 
up to bed. There was a note on his pillow, and he called the 
police. 

“She’s over eighteen?” 

Henry nodded. 

“Then there’s nothing we can do.” 

“You eould stop her,” Henry said. “You could book her, if 
that were necessary, on some minor charge, give me time to 
talk to her, give her time to think.” 

“T could give the eity manager a jaywalking ticket too,” the 
computer-generatcd police surrogate said. Henry’s old 3V made 
him look sallow and a trifle unreal, even projecting into the 
darkened room. “But I’m not going to.” 

A nothing went past, a luminous wisp that might have been 
steam from a coffee pot if steam were faintly blue. “Look at 
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that,” Henry said, “that might have been her.” He felt as if he 
were about to weep, but no tears came, only a greater and 
greater ache in his chest. 

“I didn’t see it,” the police surrogate said, “but anyway it 
couldn’t have been that quick. How old did you say she was?” 

“Twenty-thrce. Junie’s twenty-three, I think.” 

“Then it couldn’t be anywhere near that quick; the older 
they are the longer it takes, and they flash in and out and 
fade—that’s why they won’t accept anybody over thirty. Did 
you eall the center?” 

Henry looked at him blankly. 

“Didn’t you eall the eenter yet? Call them.” 

“I didn’t think they’d eooperate—they want people to come, 
don’t they?” 

‘They got to tell you for legal purposes—everybody leaves 
an estate, you know what I mean? I mean she ean’t take it with 
her. Even if it’s just clothes. Turn on your reeorder and tell 
them it’s an offieial request—they’ll tell you.” 

Henry said, “It’s not as though they’re dead.” 

“Not to them it ain’t.” The police surrogate switehed off. 

Henry coded the center; the girl who answered said, “Who 
is it?” 

“My name is Henry Boyce Nailer—” 

“J mean who’re you looking for? Man or woman?” 

“A woman.” Henry eleared his throat. “Her name is June 
Nailer, and she’s my daughter.” 

The girl flipped through a register on her desk. “‘Reeent?” 

“Tonight.” 

“She hasn’t been here. Now don’t you eome down trying 
to make trouble; we won’t even let you in the building.” 

Outside the air was soft with the feeling of new growth, © 
and eriekets were singing in the grass. He took off the suiteoat 
he had put on from foree of habit and carried it over his shoulder 
as he strode toward the station; twice black things passed over 
the broad face of the moon as he walked: one was a whip- 
poorwill; the other a nin—one of them. The nin was like a 
flying flag, Henry thought, a fluttering banner, this last bit of 
someone who would soon—in a few months or years—be 
totally not in nature, the dark flag of a vessel putting out for 
all the wonders of the night sky. He paid his tokens to the gate 
and stepped onto the starter belt, then aeross it to the speedup 
belt, and then onto the fast belt. Even there at a steady speed 
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of forty kilometers an hour the wind was not cold, but his coat 
whipped behind him; he was afraid his checkbook would fall 
out and put the coat on. There were boxes ahead of him, and 
the boxman came back to ask if hc wanted to rent one. 

‘‘] guess you’re surprised |’m still open this late, right, pal? 
| mean when it ain’t raining or nothing. Well, when I said did 
you wanna rent a box that was just what I meant—I got a girl 
in one, you get me? A nice girl. Young. Young. You looking 
for a girl, bud?” 

“Yes,” Henry said, “but not your kind of girl.” He discov- 
ered that he was happy to have someonc to talk to, even the 
boxman. 

“I'd show her to you,” the boxman said, “but she’s taking 
a little nappy-poo in there between tricks. Listen, if you got 
any interest Pll wake her up and show her to you anyhow.” 
Henry told him to let his girl sleep and got off in the downtown 
mall three kilomcters down the belt. He had felt an irrational 
desire, though he would hardly admit it to himself, to sce the 
trans-tart—to order her led yawning out of her box (they were 
officially called rental-mobile weather shelters, and the boxman 
paid an annual fee for the privilege of putting each aboard the 
belts), her makeup smeared with sleep, and the inevitable pink- 
tinted three mil Saran gown fluttering in the wind. He imagined 
himself escorting a much younger woman into a restaurant— 
they would be father and daughter until the ‘other diners saw 
their hands clasped beneath the table. 


The building was not that, only a two-floor complex. Am- 
ateurish posters in its windows: THE BUTCHERS KILL FOR YOU, 
and DO YOU WANT TO BE A PART OF ALL MANKIND HAS DONE, 
and LIVE WITHOUT MEAT—IN YOU OR ON YOU—DISINCARNATE, 
and RESIGNATION IS THE ONLY WAY OUT—SO I'M RESIGNING. 
Henry went inside; there was an athletic young man at a desk 
in the first room, and a softball bat leaning in the corner behind 
the young man. He said,“What do you want?” 

‘I want to know if my daughter’s here.” 

“You can’t come farther than this,” the young man said. 
“There’s a phone on the wall in back of you—call them up 
inside.” 

“I did,” Henry told him. “Now I’m going to see for myself.” 

The young man reached behind him for the softball bat and 
laid it across his desk. “There’s a switch in the seat of this 
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ehair, and every time I stand up without shutting it off it rings 
an alarm in police headquarters. They like for people to go 
away—they think it reduees the erime rate. They don’t like 
people who try to stop it; sometimes they shoot them.” 

“Why don’t you go?” 

“T am going,” the young man said, “in November. Someone 
else I know is going to be ready to go too by then, and we’re 
going to do it together. Meantime I want to do something right 
here. We’re going to go, and we’re never going to die.” 

‘Something else happens to them,” Henry said. 

“But not death; they never die. That’s what they say.” 

Someone came in behind Henry, a narrow-shouldered young 
man of about nineteen. He said, “This is the place, isn’t it?” 
He had an air of desperate triumph, as though he had won 
through to some frightful goal. 

“This is the place,” the young man with the ball bat said, 
and as he did Henry bolted for the inner door, slamming it and 
loeking it behind him. 

A man and two women sat talking in a room filled with 
ashtrays and stale coffee eups; neither of the women was June. 
As they stared at Henry one fliekered out of sight, then, as he 
found the next door, returned. She might have been traeed in 
neon, and the bright room a dark street. 

He burst into a third room, and a young woman (the same 
young woman, he realized a moment afterward, that he had 
talked to earlier) said, “You’re Mr. Nailer?” 

He nodded. 

“Good. She’s still on.” The young woman pressed a switeh 
on the desk before her, and Junte was in the room. “Daddy,” 
she said. 

“Where are you, honey?” He recognized the ehatr in whieh 
she sat, the rug around her feet, even as he spoke. 

“Daddy, I’m home. I want to see you before I go.” 

He said, “Are you going so soon, honey?” and as he spoke 
she was flicked away. The 3V was still on; the old wing-baeked 
ehair that had been May’s still stood on the patternless blue 
earpet, but June was no longer there. He waited, watehing it, 
realizing that the young woman at the desk was watching too. 

“She may return tn a few seconds,” the young woman said, 
“but she may not. If you want to see her in person I’d go baek 
home if I were you.” 

Henry nodded and turned to step baek into the room of stale 
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coffee cups. A plainclothesman hit him in the mouth as he 
came through the door; he fell to his knees from the shock, 
and was jerked to his feet again. He hit the plainclothesman 
in the stomach, kneed him, then grabbed his lapels and smashed 
his nose with his forehead. Somehow the plainclothesman’s 
gun was no longer attached to him and went skittering across 
the floor. A uniformed patrolman was coming through the door 
Henry had to go out of; he made the mistake of diving for the 
gun, and Henry hit him in the back of the neck. 


When he stepped off the belt he was still panting. He re- 
flected on how difficult it was for a man his age to keep in 
condition; they could discover who he was easily enough— 
though perhaps they wouldn’t make too much trouble about 
it— it shouldn’t be pleasant for them to confess they had been 
beaten by a middle-aged scholar. Or perhaps they would; with 
Junie gone he really didn’t care. 


She met him at the gate. “It’s past your bedtime, Dad. You 
shouldn’t have gone into the city at this time of night.” 

He said: “The sun’ll be up in two, three more hours. I think 
I'll just stay up now.” 

“To be with me as long as you can—isn’t that it?” 

‘He nodded. 

“What do you want to do?” 

“Let’s just walk in the garden. For a minute.” Her left hand 
was in his, and he could see the faint glow of her bracelet when 
she raised her right hand to touch her hair, the shine of her 
earring when she turned to look at him. “When you were a 
little girl I used to think about your dying,” he told her. “You 
do, you know, with children; you were so fragile. And your 
mother had just died. Now I’ll never see you dead, and I’m 
glad; I want you to know that.” 

“Pll never see you dead either, Dad. That was part of it.” 

“What was the rest of it?” 

“All you cxpected of me, a little. And...” 

She was gone, her hand no longer in his. “June!” he yelled. 

“June!” He ran past the stone birdbath and saw the twinkle 
of her bracelet and earring under the willow; then thc little 
lights winked out one by one. 





The Indian Rope Trick Explained 


(with excerpts from Revell Gibson's 
Transdimensional Avatar) 


RUDY RUCKER 


Rudy Rucker, like the hero of his novel White Light, is a 
man of more than one part: a Rock enthusiast, an ex- 
underground cartoonist, and an ex-professional mathe- 
matician specialising in infinity and hyperspaces—author 
of a marvelously ludic Dover book, Geometry, Relativity 
and the Fourth Dimension, and editor of another fasci- 
nating volume for Dover, Speculations on the Fourth Di- 
mension: Selected Writings of Charles H. Hinton. He is 
also one thirty-second part of the philosopher Hegel (if 
our arithmetic holds up), being Hegel's great-great-great- 
grandson. And he is a completely crazy writer, in the best 
surrealist sense of the word. He is Kafka and Sheckley, ' 
Vonnegut and Lewis Carroll all rolled into one hyperwriter. 

White Light, written while on a year’s stay at the Math- 
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ematical Institute, University of Heidelberg, is a marvel- 
lously inventive and lunatically logical story about an astral 
trip to a very unique mathematical heaven. Getting a room 
in an infinite resort hotel is a bit of a problem, when there 
is an infinite number of rooms but also an infinite number 
of guests, amongst whom are the ghosts of Einstein, Can- 
tor and other infinity specialists; but this almost pales 
before the scaling of Mount On, an infinite mountain which 
embodies transfinite numbers... Yet there’s nothing ab- 
stract about the book, which ts as chewy as a hamburger 
and as sting-y as a shot of booze, as well as very funny 
and very touching. Besides, it actually makes infinity tan- 
gible—something you can set foot on and manipulate. 
And where other SF writers might pull some nonsense 
of undiscovered physics out of the hat to explain what's 
going on, Rucker is using the mathematical logic which 
is basic to our thinking about the actual universe. 

So what has all this got to do with metamorphoses? 

Well, we habitually think in three-dimensional terms 
because our universe possesses three spatial dimen- 
sions, length and breadth and height.“ The fact that we 
need to invoke more than three dimensions to describe 
the behaviour of the fundamental particles which com- 
pose our universe isn't something which enters into our 
everyday emotional, visual lives. 


* And if you want to know why this is so, you need look no further 

than a footnote to a paper by D. Christodoulou in Bull. Am. Phys. 

Soc. 17 (1972), page 139: 
The reason why our world has three space dimensions was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the American Physical Society. It 
can be proved that for dimensionality n = 3, and only forn = 3 
any ordered sequence of n-dimentional hypersurfaces with given 
intrinsic geometries and with given normal separations becomes, 
in the limit of infinitesimal separations, an (n + 1) — dimensional 
manifold with a unique metric. For n=3 any such ordered se- 
quence becomes in the limit an (n + 1) — dimensional manifold 
with metric—but when n<3 the resulting metric is not unique. 
Furthermore, n2=3, every sequence, which becomes in the limit 
an (n + 1)— dimensional manifold with metric, has a unique 
metric; but for n>3, some sequences do not become a manifold 
with metric at all. 
You see? 
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But perhaps, in this century of relativity theory and 
topology, of Escher and especially of computer graphics 
which will very soon enable math teaching to become a 
directly visual, interactive process—video geometry 
games, rather than cold equations—perhaps we are on 
the verge of being able to imagine and feel our way in- 
tuitively and concretely beyond the three spatial dimen- 
sions with which our physical environment has 
programmed our brains hitherto. 

Strange changes may come over a person who be- 
comes directly aware of higher spatial dimensions, as 
realities rather than as mere mathematical fictions.' Re- 
cently a craze for Rubik’s cube has swept the world, 
driving parents to distraction yet delighting children who 
(of course) can solve it in under a minute. However Ru- 
bik’s cube is only a puzzle in our familiar three dimen- 
sions. There is something worse: a Hinton hypercube, a 
3-D analogue of a 4-D cube... 

if, through sufficiently intense thought, we could really 
rotate ourselves—not through the convenient hyper- 
Space beloved of SF writers who wish to get their heroes 
to Sirius Quickly—but rather through mathematical hy- 
perspace (and bearing in mind the notion referred to in 
_the Introduction that abstract geometries may possess 
an actual existence ‘underlying,’ or overlaying, the uni- 
verse), how might we find that we had changed our- 
selves? 

So here, from Rudy Rucker—man of many parts— 
comes the witty story of someone doing likewise and 
altering, in the process, into only part of a man. 


Paris was backwards. Charlie Raumer sat on a patch of 
grass near the Louvre trying to straighten it out. The kids were 
fighting, Cybele wasn’t speaking to him, and all around was 
the mirror-image of the Paris he remembered from twelve years 
ago. 

He buried his face in his hands, pushing at the misty red 
memories. He imagined a Paris made of glass, a relief map. 
If you looked at it from the wrong side, everything would be 
backwards, inside out. He began tugging at the surfaces in his 
image to put them right. Something began. . . there was a heavy 
thud on his back. 
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It was Iris, the ten-year old. ““What’s the matter, Daddy, 
are you drunk?” She broke into a wild giggle at this sally, and 
hcr two little brothers joined in, pigs at the party. They piled 
onto his back with a confused squealing. Someone shrieked, 
“POKE!” and little Jimmy fell crying to the ground. 

Raumer’s teeth clenched. “Iris, you stop it or...” 

“It was Howard,” she yelled with a grimace at the larger of 
her two little brothers. Distrusting speech, Howard charged 
her, arms windmilling. Raumer seized the two and shook them 
hard. Their little faces looked crooked and ugly. 

“Stop, stop, stop!” It was Cybele, back with a precious 
paper bag of postcards. When she was a girl she had spent 
every Sunday in the Louvre. But now that she was finally here 
again, her family had refused to come inside. 

“Mine, Mama. Me.” Jimmy took an uncertain step for- 
wards. Howard snaked past him and snatched the cards from 
his mother. Iris cross-checked Howard and they hit the ground 
together. 

Raumer dealt out two back-handed slaps and recovered the 
cards. The printing on the museum shop bag was reversed. He 
wished he had never started fooling with the Hinton hypercube 
models. 

“Is that all you can do?” his wife was demanding, an orchid 
of anger blossoming in her voice. “Beat them? Why don’t you 
ever help me instead of ruining our...” 

All this time a part of Raumer’s mind had been fiddling 
with his image of Paris. Now instead of trying to make it come 
right he let it be backward, let himself go. He felt a rush of 
freedom. And disappeared. 

He snapped back on the steps of the Louvre, thirty meters 
away. Nothing looked backwards anymore. In a twinkling in- 
stant the two heavily ornamented wings of the building had 
changed places. His tailbone hurt where he’d dropped onto the 
stcps. Across the road he could see Cybele and the kids looking 
for him. 

“Bhom bhom bho-la?” 

Raumer turned. A tall African was hunkering just behind 
him. A street-vendor. They were all over Paris this June. White 
plastic ivory elephants, brittle leather belts, strangely patterned 
wallets, and the little drums mounted on sticks. The vendor 
was twirling one of the drums between his fingers. There were 
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two clay marbles attached with string, and when the drum 
twirled, the marblcs rattled on the taut skins. “Bhom bhom 
bho-la?” 

“Non merci. Pas acheter.” As he tried to brush the peddler 
off, the utter strangeness of what had just happened was hitting 
Raumer. He had been over thcre, and now he was here. Had 
he blacked out? But there was nothing stronger than coffee and 
a hangover in his system. Across the road, Iris squealed and 
pointed up at him. 

“Je vous le donne,” the African said, holding out the little 
drum. Sull twirling it. Pattapattapattapat. “Pour devenir sau- 
teur.” Serious eyes under a high, noble forehead. 

Raumer took the drum. For becoming a jumper. So the 
African had seen. Raumer had really jumped thirty meters. 
But... 

Iris came pumping up the steps, her eyes fixed on the toy. 
“Can it be mine, Dad?” 

A light touch of long fingers on Raumer’s shoulder. “Jn- 
quirez devant le Centre Pompidou.” He turned to thank, to 
ask, but the tall African was already gliding down the steps, 
no leg-movements visible under his black and yellow dashiki. 

Iris was tugging at the drum now. One of the little clay 
marbles came off and bounced down the steps. Raumer bared 
his teeth at the child, then retrieved the ball. He slipped it into 
his coat pocket with the drum before the others could start in. 

“You didn’t have to run off like that,” Cybele said, looking 
not quite pleased to have found him. “We didn’t even see you 
cross the street.” 

“Daddy bought a toy drum, and it’s mine,” Iris announced. 
Jimmy’s face quivered, and Howard stepped forward, alert eyes 
fixed on the bulge in Raumer’s pocket. 

“What is the matter with you children?” Cybele demanded. 
“Can’t you stop asking for things for one minute?” 

“Pll get them each a drum,” Raumer muttered. Four of the 
Africans were standing in a group ten meters away. Impas- 
sively, with long arcing gestures, they were working a stream 
of Canadian tourists. They could have been catching fish. Rau- 
mer hesitated, trying to decide which one he had talked with. 

“You will not,” Cybele said, taking his arm. An old lady 
had just stepped out of a cab and onto the curb next to them. 
Cybcle called to the cab driver in rapid French, then herded 
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Raumer in. “I am going to feed you and these children before 
you murder cach other.” 

Raumcr had a veal cutlet with a fried egg on it, Cybele had 
calf-brains in brown butter, and the kids each had a little steak 
with pommes frites. Coffee, apple juice, wine... they were all 
smiling at each other. A cool June day in Paris. It’s ridiculous 
what a difference food makes. The kids drifted across the chcap 
rcstaurant to play pinball with two francs they’d scrounged. 

Raumer took the toy drum out of his pocket to tie the string 
Iris had snapped. “‘So you did buy one,” Cybele said, lighting 
a cigarettc. “It’s cutc.” 

“One of those Africans gave it to me,’’ Raumer said. “For 
jumping thirty meters through hyperspace.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I figure that’s what happened. When I disappeared. I’d 
been having that mirror-image feeling again and...” 

Cybele sighed a cloud of smoke. “This is our vacation, 
Charlie. Our last chance. Can’t you just wait till you’re back 
in your library to be so crazy?” She tried to soften the last 
word with a straincd smile. 

“T don’t think it’s crazy to be writing a book on the history 
of the fourth dimension. What am I supposed to do... walk 
around holding your hand as if we were still courting?” 

“It might be nice.” Suddenly her reserve broke. “Oh, Char- 
lic, don’t you care? We fell in love here. And if now all we 
can do 1s...fight...then we’re...” She held a supplicating 
hand out across the table. 

“My jumping like that fits in with the theory I found in the 
Hinton book,” Raumer said slowly, not really noticing his wife. 
“We have a slight thickncss in the fourth dimcnsion. We’ re 
like coins sliding around on a tabletop. Our consciousness is 
down with the tabletop... but if you somchow idcntify with 
the top sidc of the coin then things look backwards. At the 
Louvre I finally let myself go all the way up. The momentum 
flipped me right off the board. I could have come down any- 
where. I could have come down backwards or sideways...” 

While he talked, Raumer twirled the carved rod sticking out 
of the little tom-tom’s sidc. The strings and weights followed 
along, trailing like a galaxy’s spiral arms. When he reversed 
direction, the little marbles pattered on the tight skins. He rolled 
the stick back and forth, getting the hang of it. Pattapat. Pat- 
tapattapat. 
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“You don’t... you don’t really...” Cybele began, then gave 
up. “Why don’t we all rest and then go see the Pompidou Art 
Center at Bcaubourg?” she suggested in a changed, artificially 
bright voice. “I hear it’s the kind of place where you and the 
kids won’t gct bored.” 

A wail cut the air. Howard. Iris had pushed thc reset button 
on the pinball machine, and Howard’s franc had been lost. 
Raumer went over to put in another coin. 

The machine was called Dimension Warp. The glass scorc- 
board carried a bright picture of two women learning the ropes 
from a hyperspace pilot who’s a robot. Those naughty cutics 
are taking notes and licking the points of their thick pen- 
cils...while that jivey robobopstcr fingers the controls. The 
player as machine, courting curvy Nature. Groovy. 

Raumer split three games with Iris and Howard. Jimmy got 
to pull the plunger. The machine had an unusual feature, a 
little ramp a ball could jump over to land somewhere else on 
the board. ..in a special and otherwise inaccessible free-game 
hole if you were lucky. The cover-glass was set up high enough 
so the ball could sail quite a distance before clacking back into 
the plane of normal play. 

“That’s what you did, Daddy,” Howard said the first time 
the ball made its trip through the third dimension. 

“What do you mean?” Raumer gave his son a sharp look. 
He couldn’t always tell what went on behind that smooth seven- 
year-old forehead. 

“He means that your turn’s over,” Iris interjected. They left 
it at that. 

Their hotel was ncarby, and Cybcle wanted to go up to rest 
and change shoes. Little Jimmy needed a nap and Iris wanted 
to keep an eye on her mother. Eager to avoid the possibility 
of another ugly scene in the tiny hotel room, Raumer proposed 
that he kill some time with Howard and meet thc others in front 
of the Pompidou Center in an hour and a half. Chcerfully, 
father and son boarded the Metro. 

In between stations the DuBonnet ads flickered past. DUBO 
... DUBON...DUBONNET...DUBO...DUBON 
... DUBONNET.. .Over and over. A pun. Du beau: lovcly; 
du bon: tasty. Cybelc had explaincd it to him the first time 
he’d comc to Paris. Twelve years now. She’d been an art 
student then and he’d been at the Université on a scholars 
exchange program. An American machine courting a French 
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cutie. Somehow he’d won her. But now he only wondered why 
he’d wanted to. 

“What if the ball went under the board like a subway?” 
Howard asked suddenly, his big open eyes reflected in the 
black glass. 

Cybele had told Raumcr about Howard’s long ruminations. 
“All the machinery, the electrical stuff, is under the board,” 
he smiled. “The ball would probably get stuck, half under and 
half over.” 

He had a sudden impulse to talk to the boy, to teach him 
something. He hardly knew the child, really. In the normal run 
of things Cybele did all the work with the children. 

“Imagine this, Howard. Imaginc that there were pictures 
that could slide around just on the pinball board. What would 
the ball look like to them when it rolled around?” 

“Like a ball.” 

“No, dummy. If all they could see was what touched their 
plane, then the ball would look like a dot moving around.” 

“Unless you pushed it through.” 

“That’s right. If you pushed the ball through the plane they’d 
see a circular cross-section. And when the ball jumps off the 
ramp, they’d think it had disappeared.” 

“Why do you call it a cross-section? Cross means X.” 

“It can mean cutting, too. If | had a real big sharp knife 1 
could make a cross-section of you... cut you down the middle 
and shave off a nice thin...” Raumer stopped himself. That 
was no way to talk to a child. What was the matter with him? 

At the next stop they had to change trains. Raumer’s memory 
was still playing tricks on him... they caught their connecting 
train in the wrong direction. Upset, he yelled at Howard for 
wanting to go to the bathroom. 

When they finally got to the right stop, the boy’s face had 
turned into a tight little mask. Raumer suddenly realized that 
no one in his family really liked him. They had no reason to. 
Trying to buy a smile, he gave Howard the toy drum. No 
reaction. They climbed the stairs, and stepped out into the plaza 
next to the Centre Pompidou. 

The building itself is as wonderful as anything in it. It is 
built inside out, with all the structural supports, heating shafts, 
escalators, plumbing and electrical conduits attached to the 
outside walls. The machinery is all outside, and the traditional 
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decoration is all hanging on the walls inside. The marvellous 
joke is that a lot of those functional-looking pipes outside are 
fake ... pure this-is-not-a-decoration decoration. It isn’t enough 
for the building to be inside out, it has to look inside out. 

The plaza was dotted with idlers, many of them arranged 
into circles around street-performers. A juggler, a fire-eater 
lying on a mound of broken glass, a crazy man shouting fifty 
years too late about rayons ultraviolets. The chilly breeze was 
snatching the words out of people’s aus and scattering them 
around the big square. 

Right by the subway stairs there were a few sidewalk artists 
waiting for people to drop coins onto the. pastels they’d drawn 
on the stone ground. One of the artists had filled in the black 
outline of a boy with fanciful pictures of body organs and 
thoughts. 

Howard begged till Raumer put half a franc on the man’s 
picture, and then he pulled his father over to join a group 
watching a snake-charmer. Snakers are supposed to be Indian, 
but this charmer was another of the dashiki-clad Africans. 

He was squatting on a piece of cloth patterned with squares 
and slanting lines. His snakes writhed sluggishly, spilled out 
of a big wicker basket. His flute was a gourd with two pipes 
sticking out. One pipe had holes for fingering the eerie, wan- 
dering notes, and the other led air out to play on thc face of 
the snake being charmed. 

A cobra on the basket top weaved back and forth, following 
the movements of the snaker’s flute. Its hood was spread men- 
acingly, and occasionally it made as if to strike. The tune drifted 
up and down a pentatonic scale, weaving like the snake’s body. 
Little Howard began twirling his drum in accompaniment. Typ- 
ically, he’d been able to play it as soon as Raumer gave it to 
him. 

When the snaker heard the sound of the pattering, his eyes 
flashed at them. The tune speeded up, and Howard kept pace. 
Slowly the snaker rose to a crouch, drawing the cobra higher 
and higher. Finally he was standing erect on his long legs and 
the cobra had reared up to an impossible height. Raumer hopcd 
its venom sacs were gone. The music cut off abruptly and the 
cobra collapsed back to a great, shifting coil. 

“Bhom bhom bho-la!” the African shouted. He was an im- 
posing man with stiff ebony features. A few coins pattered onto 
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the tessclated cloth beneath his feet. “Dix francs de plus et je 
vous montre une merveille!” He held out his ten fingers. He 
wanted morc money. 

Perhaps this was the man he’d been told to see, Raumcr 
thought. That African by thc Louvre had said something about 
coming here. On a sudden impulse he fingered a limp bill out 
of his pocket and tossed it onto the snaker’s cloth. Ten francs. 
It seemed like play-money. 

“Merci, Monsieur De L’ Espace,” the tall black man said 
with a slight bow. “Et maintenant! Le truc indien!” He whistled 
sharply, penctratingly, and a young African boy in shorts came 
running across the square, carrying a heavy coiled rope. 

The snakcr gave a longer speech then, but Raumer couldn’t 
follow it. What had the man called him? Monsieur De L’Es- 
pace? He couldn’t figure it out. What a strange day this was. 
First that funny gap or jump near the Louvre... and now this 
snake charmer was making a rope uncoil and slowly rise into 
the air. 

Howard was tugging his sleevc, he had something to say. 
“There’s a thread attached to the rope,” camc the deafcning 
whisper. “The little boy is pulling it up.” 

The kid was right. Sharp-eyed little devil. There was a gray 
thread leading up from the rope. The thread looped over a nail 
in the air overhead, and the little assistant was surreptitiously 
recling the thread in behind his back. Ten francs for such a 
cheap... A nail in the air? 

The music squeaked, rose higher, and disappeared into the 
supersonic. The snaker laid down his flutc. The end of the rope 
was up at the nail... it looked more like a thorn, really. With 
a single precisc gesture, the African reached up and attached 
the rope to the thorn. 

Meanwhile the little boy was sitting on the cube-patterned 
cloth, binding a long thorn lengthwise to the bottom of each 
foot. The thorns stuck out in front like crampons. 

“Dix francs,” the snaker cried, pacing back and forth with 
his etiolate fingers outspread. “Seulement dix francs de plus 
et mon fils va monter!” 

Quite a crowd had gathered now. Raumer and Howard were 
in the front row, but the people were three deep behind them. 
A few coins flew through the air and landed near the snakes. 
The cobra struck half-heartedly at a twenty-centime piece. The 
little boy was ready now, a thorn sticking out past the toes of 
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each foot, and a third thorn clasped ice-pick style in his right 
hand. 

“Encore trois francs!” the father shouted aftcr looking things 
over. “Encore trois!” Onc morc franc piece landed on the cloth. 
And then nothing. They all waited. The breeze grew colder. 
Whcre was the sun? This was supposed to be June. 

“Lend me two francs, Daddy,” Howard whispered. It looked 
like no one clse was going to cough up. With a sigh Raumer 
fished his last two coins out. All his family ever wanted from 
him was money. 

Howard trotted over and handed the coins to the snaker. 
The man’s hand whippcd out and caught Howard by the wrist. 
He took the little drum from him, and then Icaned over and 
whispered something. Raumer stepped forward, but Howard 
was already free. The snaker had given him a straw-wrapped 
package in placc of the drum. He skipped back, his eyebrows 
high with excitement. 

The music started up again. The snaker was playing the 
flute with one hand and the drum with the other. His mouth 
remained fixed in the samc mask-like expression. The little 
black boy made a stroboscopic series of gestures and began to 
climb. 

He held the rope with his left hand only. Foot by foot, hand 
by hand, he worked himself into the air. He would pull a foot 
~ loose, then set the thorn with a sharp kick. Slide the left hand 
up, resct the right hand, reset the feet. It was like watching a 
mountain climber kicking icesteps for himself in a steep snow- 
field. 

When the boy reached the top of the rope he began pulling 
the rope up after him. The crowd was absolutely silent. The 
music wailcd and pattered, the flute-tone flowing over the beats 
like a stream over round stones. 

The boy had the rope coiled over his left shoulder now. 
Holding himself steady with his right hand, he pulled loose the 
thorn that had held the rope. He reset it at shoulder level and 
pauscd, pressed against the aether like a tree-frog on a window- 
pane. His thin, wooden-looking limbs tensed. 

Suddenly the boy was gone. The audience broke into a wild 
hubbub of cheers and questions. Coins rained onto thc African’s 
cloth. He bowed once and began gathering up his snakes. The 
show was over. People drifted off. 

“There you are. We looked all over.” 
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‘What did you buy for Howard? What’s he got in his hand?” 

“Dada!” 

Raumer turned with a smile. “We just saw the most in- 
credible thing. This kid climbed up a rope, pulled it after him 
and disappeared. The Indian Rope Trick! I’ve read about it for 
years. And now I understand how. I’ve got to ask that guy 
where the bush...” 

But when he turned back the snaker had disappeared, fading 
into the crowd, basket and all. Mcanwhile Iris had unwrapped 
Howard’s package. 

“Four stickers!” she exclaimed. “Good for poking!” 

“Let me see those.” Raumer scooped the long, reddish thorns 
up. Testing, he jabbed one in the air. It dug in and stuck in 
something invisible. 

“What are you teaching the children, Charlie? They could 
put each other’s eyes out that way. Throw those things away!” 

Raumcr released the thorn cautiously. It stayed fixed in the 
air wherc he’d jabbed it. Wonderingly, he looked at the tips 
of the other three. The tips seemed to bend... yet not bend. 
They weren’t quite fully there. 

“These are thorns from the legendary bush of Shanker Bhola, 
Cybele. Aether pitons. I always thought it was only a...” 
Raumer sat down on the pavement and unlaced a shoe. “It’s 
as if those coins on the table had little needles to dig into the 
wood. Then they wouldn’t have to just slide wherever the forces 
pulled them. They’d be free to climb against gravity through 
empty space.” 

Raumer had both shoes off now. He laid one of the long 
thorns inside each shoe and pushed them forward, through the 
leather. They stuck out the front like toespurs. He began lacing 
the shoes back on, his feet squeezed in ovcr the thorn-shafts. 

“What’s Daddy doing?” 

“I don’t know, Iris. I don’t know what's the matter with 
your father.” 

‘He wants to climb through the air like the little black boy,” 
Howard cxplained: “Those thorns can stick in the air.” 

A few passers-by had gathered to watch Raumer putting his 
shoes on. “Dix francs!” Howard shouted, getting in the spirit 
of the thing. His mother had taught him a few words of French. 
He held his little hands up for attention. “Dix francs!” A few 
morc people stopped. American street-performers were a rarity. 
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Cybele shushed Howard. Jimmy started crying for an ice- 
cream. Iris had one of the thorns and was practicing jabbing 
it into the aether. “This is swell, Dad! Can I try it next?” 

“We'll see, sweetie.” Raumer patted his daughter’s blond 
head and kicked a raiscd foot tentatively. The thorn dug into 
the air. He reached up and set another thorn overhead. He was 
able then to pull himself up off the ground, resting on his 
anchored left foot and right hand. 

He drew his right foot up a little higher than the other and 
kicked it in. Iris handed him the fourth thorn, and he set that 
up high with his left hand. Like a human fly climbing an office 
building with suction cups, he began working his way up, A 
few coins rang on the pavement benéath him. “Dix francs!” 
Howard shouted again. 

Cybele had just gotten four ice-cream sticks from a vendor. 
Now she saw him and stared up, fear and joy fighting for 
possession of her features. “Don’t go too high, Charlie!” 

He did another few meters. He was high enough to break 
a leg now if he fell. His hands were sweating and it was hard 
to keep a good grip on the thorns in his hands. The shafts of 
the other thorns were digging into the soles of his feet. He 
couldn’t go much higher. But he didn’t want to go back down 
to his family either. 

The most puzzling thing was that the aether didn’t seem to 
be moving relative to normal space. Using the sliding-coins 
analogy, a person would be a small, irregular coin riding the 
rim of a huge rotating disk . . . Earth. But since Earth is rotating, 
then it should zip out from under any piton fixed in the mo- 
tionless aether. Of course maybe the aether wasn’t quite solid 
after all. Maybe a thin sheet of it was dragged along with the 
Earth. Given the right kinds of length contractions that would 
just about jibe with relativity. Raumer wondered if he could 
set a thorn hard enough to reach the lower levels of the aether. 

Holding fast with his left hand, he pulled his right hand 
back and slammed thc thorn forward as hard as he could. There 
was a sudden wrench, the sound of glass breaking. His right 
hand was bleeding. The thorn had ripped out of his grasp and 
sped across the plaza to break a window in the Pompidou 
Center. 

There were a lot of people under Raumer now, pointing at 
him and at the broken window. He was ten or fifteen meters 
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up. Cybele and the kids seemed peculiarly unconcerned about 
him. They were just eating their ice-creams and staring. How- 
ard and Iris had managed to fill their pockets with small change 
from the crowd. Across the plaza Raumer saw a flic, a young 
nattily-uniformed policeman. He was heading his way. Raumer 
wondered how that African kid had managed to disappear. 

He was standing on two of the thorns and holding the other 
with both hands. Now the flic was close enough to start shouting 
at him. Calling him a terrorist. He was going to have to do 
somcthing. Beforc, it had looked as if that kid had just jumped 
backwards...out through hyperspace. He’d done it himsclf 
that morning. But what if he landed wrong? Suddenly he didn’t 
care. 

Raumer tensed al! his muscles and jumped backwards, push- 
ing off as hard as possible with the three thorns. He slipped 
sideways as he took off. 

And a sort of wafcr floated to the ground. 

“QOu’est ce qu'y a, alors?” the flic asked, effortlessly push- 
ing his way through the crowd. His handsome dark eyes flashed 
back and forth, searching for the man who had broken the 
window. But the villain had escaped. 

In the center of the circle the flic found only a sidewalk 
artist. ..a charming French-American woman with three chil- 
dren. They were standing around an astonishingly detailed cross- 
sectional picture of a man’s insides. 

Strictly speaking, the flic should have arrcsted the woman 
for painting without a license. But suddenly, inexplicably, thc 
picture seemed to slide off down the strcet. The policeman 
covered his confusion by asking the woman for a date. 


* * * 


The following selected passages, and the accompanying il- 
lustrations, are taken from TRANSDIMENSIONAL AVATAR 
by Revell Gibson (Ten Pound Island Press, 1982). 


And how did this living avatar come into being? How is it 
that, Christ-like, one man can span the gap between Heaven 
and Hell... yet remain hcre on Earth with ordinary mortals? 


Professor Raumer has suggested that I explain his physical 
transmogrification by the time-honored technique of analogical 
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reasoning. So let us imagine a flat universe, a two-dimensional 
world whose inhabitants would contcmplate the idea of a third 
dimension with the fear and trembling we normally accord the 
fourth. 

We are three-cimensional solids that move about on a certain 
surface, the spberical surface of Earth. Think of a Flatland 
whose inhabitants are two-dimensional figures that move about 
on a certain line, the bounding line, if you will, of a disk which 
they call their planet. 

Just as gravity limits us, as a rule, to two degrees of freedom 
in our mundane peregrinations (East-West plus North-South); 
just so we imagine that the Flatland gravity limits most Flat- 
landers to onc degree of freedom in their motions (Left-Right) 
along their planetary line. Of course, if a Flatlander had wing- 
like projections which he flapped, then he could also move in 
the additional Up-Down dimension, just as a bird does. 

Now suppose that the whole sheet which makes up Flatland 
is actually lying on something. Think of a vast sheet of wax- 
paper floating on a sea. In the sheet itself are scratches . . . shapes 
which move about...the Flatlanders bustling back and forth 
on their planetary line. The analogy, ofcourse, is to our space 
as a vast hypersheet nestled on the breast of the endless Aether 
main. 


| And what a noble vista that must be, the endless sea of 
Aethery! What strange demons swim beneath, what angels fly 
above! Our thoughts, Professor Raumer tells me, float above 
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this sea like noble, sun-bathed clouds... but beneath the hy- 


persurface crowd clotted emotions: shining, stinging, slimy 
jellyfish! 


Our avatar, our Professor Raumer, is wedged at right angles 
to our space. He is half above the hypersurface of space .. . and 
half below. Half-demon and half-god, he intersects our space 
in a single two-dimensional cross-section... a section too thin 
and feeble for speech, but immanent enough for hand-signals. 


It fell upon me to be the first to recognize him for what he 
is, though so seemingly like a beer-stain on the floor... the 
floor of the Coupole Café to be precise, in the Montparnasse 
district of Paris. A marvellous place, crowded with merry- 
makers late into the night. I was there, part of the happy throng, 
eating my second dozen of oysters. Claires No. I (the -best in 
my estimation) were the oysters, and I gave this living food 
an agreeable environment in the form of a bottle of excellent, 
but cheap, Muscadet. 

Full of food, full of peace, I gazed with interest at the floor. 
There were cigarette butts, women’s ankles, streaks of sawdust 
and!!! A large, man-shaped stain, lightly tinted, a perfect sil- 
houette sliding along! The arms were waving in semaphore, I 
realized proximately, still remembering my youthful experience 
as a Signalman. “H-E-L-P!” they said. 

Without wishing to attract undue notice, I moved my feet 
about on the floor, also in semaphore patterns: “W-H-O A-R-E 
Y-O-U?” An animated conversation ensued. Raumer had been 
sliding all over Paris looking for someone who would a) notice 
him, and b) understand his arm signals. I was, or am, the man, 
and will be, yet even in the face of scorn from those myopic 
fools, who say they cannot see Professor Raumer. 


- 


Sy 


= 
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But I digress. Professor Raumer’s rotation was, he told me, 
the result of an ill-conceived and badly executed attempt to 
move out along the Aether, above the surface of the Earth, and 
against the gravitational force. 

His technique was to use special thorns as Oars or Pitons, 
reaching out of our space and into the Aether, thus exerting a 
force to act against gravity. This worked well enough, but when 
he attempted to jump free of the Aether and back to the ground, 
he slipped somehow sideways. 

Gravity, weakly acting on that of his cross-sections still in 
our space, keeps him glued to the ground. He floats, as it were, 
on his back. By sticking a leg or an arm down into the swirling 
currents of the Aether sea he is able to slide about Earth’s 
surface at will. Yet, such is the nature of the Aether-stuff that 
Professor Raumer is unable to exert the force to turn himself 
sideways. His own efforts cannot bring him fully back into our 
space. 


Three Aether Pitons! Climbing Against Gravity! 
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Immediately after the transformation, Professor Raumer slid 
away from the crowd at the Pompidou Center. He tells me that 
he was by some higher vision certain that his wife, a practical 
woman, would take up with the first replacement for him which 
she found. He could not have been more prescient. 


These inquiries finally led me to an apartment above a mis- 
erable café in the Monceau district. Professor Raumer had so 
manipulated himself that only a cross-section of his head and 
eyes remained in our space. I carried this cross-section tucked 
between the pages of these very notes. 

Throned- behind the zinc bar was the inevitable concierge, 
a termagant, a virago. No, she had never heard of a Madame 
Raumer. I gave her twenty francs. Oh yes, I must be looking 
for the woman with the American children. She lived upstairs 
with her fiancé, a fine young man employed by thc police 
force. 


“That's not my husband,” cried Mrs. Raumer, an attractive 
but somewhat hard-looking woman. “My husband is dead!” 

The cross-section of Professor Raumer’s head lay on the 
table between us. Suddenly the shapes of his two hands ap- 
peared on the table-top as well. The fingers moved in agile 
silhouettes, spelling out the words of his plea: “C-Y-B-E-L-E 
1 S-T-]-L-L L-O-V-E Y-O-U. D-O Y-O-U H-A-V-E T-H-E 
T-H-O-R-N-S?” 

Mrs. Raumer started back from the table. She seemed angry 
with me. “Get out of here, you pompous blimp! Takc your 
creepy magic tricks with you! No, I don’t have the thorns, the 
thorns disappeared with my husband! He’s gone and I have a 
new life!” 

As she railed in this wise, onc of her children, the littlest, 
pressed forward and poked a finger into the center of the cross- 
section on the table. This direct palpating of his brain must 
have been uncomfortable for Profcssor Raumer, for he slid off 
the table, floated to the floor, and disappeared beneath a rug. 


The unpleasantly handsome young flic seemed to take me 
for his rival in Mrs. Raumer’s affections. If I were not a man 
of generous bulk, thc situation might have gonc very badly 
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indeed. As it was, I was forced to leave so precipitously that 
J was unable to retrieve Professor Raumer from beneath the 
rug. There was nothing for it but to install myself in the dreary 
drink-shop downstairs and await further developments. 

I spent a miserable two hours there, with only a few pin- 
ball players for company. The café’s menu was utterly without 
interest, and their wine was not even deplorable. I regretted 
having aided Professor Raumer in his fool’s mission of revis- 
iting his family. I had helped him only because of his promise 
to later reveal certain higher truths to mc. 

I was on the point of leaving when Raumer’s three children 
suddenly appeared, trooping down the stairs. Iris, the oldest, 
was spokeswoman for this pathetic delegation. 

“Can you make my Daddy get fat again?” she inquired. 

‘Perhaps I can help. But not unless he comes away with 
me.” 

‘I want him to stay under the rug,” protested Howard. “We 
can talk to him with our fingers.” 

Talk? About what? How absurd to waste so great an avatar 
on children’s prattle! J controlled myself with difficulty. “Your 
father belongs to humanity. With my help he can bring us 
unheard-of knowledge. Tell him he must come to me.” 


It was almost midnight, and I was quite dizzy from the 
many glasses of cognac. Thc children had long since gone back 
upstairs. Bleakly I wondered how Professor Raumer could pre- 
fer their uncultured company to mine. Just then I saw the 
familiar stain come sliding down the stairs like a hesitant man’s 
shadow. 


The scene was painful in the extreme. Not having a family, 
and not wanting one, J cannot pretend to understand his mo- 
tives. But in the end I promised to help him “get fat again,” 
and for his part, Professor Raumer shared with me all that he 
had learned. I give here only a partial summary of what he 
told me that night before our long journey began. 


Thoughts are definite forms... permanently extant, yet in 
some way parasitic upon human existence. Parasitism is too 
strong a word. Let us say, rather, symbiosis, reserving the term 
“parasitism” for those low and slippery entities which do de- 
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serve such a name. I speak, of course, of human emotion, or, 
to be quite blunt, the ties of love which can make an avatar 
shrink from his destiny. 


Following this, Professor Raumer described to me how the 
thought-clouds rain lower-dimensional simulacra of themselves 
upon the infinite Aether sea, dimpling and rippling the sketchy 
forms of our lowly three-dimensional space. 

He told me of how the clouds merge and split, and of the 
great SUN beyond it all, the SUN which drives the eternal 
process of sublimation and precipitation. The SUN, the goal 
of every mystic’s quest...I cannot understand how anyone 
could ever wish to leave it. 


And now, these few notes written, we set off, I know not 
whence, in search of the sacred bush of Shanker Bhola. With 
its thorns, I will lever Professor Raumer back. With the same 
thorns I shall set myself free. Peace, my brothers. 


Flies by Night 
LISA TUTTLE and STEVEN UTLEY 


ed 





Lisa Tuttle, the youngest contributor to this anthology, 
recently left the United States to take up residence in 
England, where she now lives with her husband, the ac- 
complished British writer, Christopher Priest. In 1974 she 
won the John W. Campbell Award for best new writer, a 
laurel that such trenchant tales as “A Stranger in the 
House,” “Stone Circle,” “The Family Monkey,” “Wives,” 
“The Bone Flute,” “A Spaceship Built of Stone,” and many, 
many others have more than justified and repaid. With 
George R.R. Martin she has written the well-received 
and highly popular series of novellas collected as Wind- 
haven, a variety of epic science fiction notable for its 
human focus as well as its adventurous sweep. A Col- 
lection of Ms. Tuttie’s solo stories is long overdue. 
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The same could be said of the short work of Steven 
Utley, an erstwhile air force brat who now earns his living 
proofreading legislation in the basement of the Texas 
statehouse in Austin. Semiretired as a fiction writer, he 
occupies his leisure time fretting over his guitar (look out, 
Eric Clapton), writing quirky appreciations of dinosaurs 
and certain aspects of American popular culture (films, 
jazz, comic books), and overseeing the adventures of the 
Huggybunnies and their amphibian pet Toado, comic- 
Strip characters of his own creation (listen to Disney spin). 
By choice, his hair is much shorter today than it was five 
years ago. ~- 

“Flies by Night” invades Kafka territory again, that sticky 
bourne from which only the transfigured return, not al- . 
ways in finer fettle than when they first set out.... 


I remember I used to wake nights and hear my mother 
walking about on the ceiling. 

In the daytime she was just another little lady, small and 
undistinguished. You meet hundreds like her in your lifetime 
and forget all of them. My mother wasn’t even boring. She 
was forgettable — but that was just her shell. If you’d seen what 
she was inside, you would ncevcr have forgotten her. 

My mother was a fly inside her human body, and she split 
open and came out at night when my father, who was nothing 
at all, slept. It should have been a wondrous thing, to be a fly. 
She could have flown all over the city, gazcd down with jcwelcd 
eyes. I would have. But to my mothcr the transformation, at 
eighteen, was a shock, an affliction. She didn’t know what to 
do with it, and so, in reaction, she got married immcdiately, 
and to a man so thick, so dull, that she could have Ict him 
wake in the mornings to her empty woman-skin beside him, 
and he would have said good morning to it as usual, then berated 
it for not making him his coffee. 

Such a man fathered me. And when I was eighteen, and no 
wondrous change was workcd on me, I began to hate him for 
dooming me to this hcavy, carthbound life. Why couldn’t she 
have waited? Why didn’t my fearful mother wait for one of 
her own kind? Then they could have flown together, loved 
togcther in midair or on the ceiling. Instead, my mother climbs 
guiltily out of her skin for a few hours at night, and, just to 
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feel the relief and stretch her wings, she goes out and flies 
around the neighborhood. 

I can’t do even that. Sometimes my skin itches so that I 
know it must be my real self trying to get out. I scratch at 
myself, tear at my skin until it bleeds, but it never helps. 

Oh, please, I want to get out. I want to fly. 


Clarisse awoke, feeling breath warm on her cheek. Her 
husband Dan loomed over her, his eyes shining in the moonlight 
from the window. She felt unaccountably terrified that he should 
have been watching her while she slept. 

“What’s wrong?” she asked sharply. 

“You were talking in your sleep.” 

‘“Mmmmph.” She tried to sound sleepy and rolled over, 
turning her back to him. 

“Clarisse,” Dan said, “what were you dreaming about?” 

Oh, Christ, not again. 

“Who knows?” 

“I think you know. And I find it very disturbing that you 
won’t confide in me.” 

She flopped onto her back. “Confide? What’s to confide? 
I don’t remember my stupid dream. I’m sorry, but I am very 
tired, so why don’t you let me go back to sleep?” 

“T’m talking about a lot more than just this dream, Clarisse.” 

She sighed. “Okay. What did I say? Did I say a man’s 
name, is that what it is, Dan?” 

“You're assuming that. To me, that says you are afraid 
you’ve said a man’s name—that it is likely.” He spoke pe- 
dantically. He fancied himself a psychiatrist. Why, Clarisse 
wondered, should that quality, so repellent now, have been so 
attractive before they were married? 

“I’m assuming that,” she replied, “because you’re playing 
the jealous husband. What am I supposed to assume?” 

“Why are you so defensive?” 

“Why are you so offensive?” 

There was a hurt silence. Clarisse sat up and turned on the 
bedside lamp. 

“I’m sorry, Dan,” she said, putting her hand on his arm. 
“But you know I hate arguing with you, and to wake me up 
in the middle of the night to argue about something as ridiculous 
as this—” 
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‘| didn’t wake you up.” 

‘Maybe not, but you didn’t let me go back to sleep, either.” 

“There was a time, you know, when you liked talking to 
me no matter what hour it was.” 

“lve never liked arguing with you, Dan.” 

“Then why do you persist? I’m only asking you to trust me. 
Unless you’ve betrayed me, there is no reason to be so secre- 
tivc. What are you hiding from me?” 

“Pm not hiding anything—I swear to you!” When he said 
nothing, Clarisse turned off the light and lay down. She felt 
him move his hand over her breasts. 

‘Another thing,” he said quietly, “which makes me doubt 
VOUS tas ji 

No, she thought. Not now. You can’t. 

‘You never seem to feel loving anymore.” Dan was ca- 
ressing her hip now. “You’re always too tired, and I can’t 
understand that. I’m the one who goes to work, you know. I’m 
the one who should be tired, not you. So I can’t help but wonder 
what it is that makes my Clarisse so tired.” 

The only way to end it was to give in. She moved closer 
to him, hoping that she could pretend enthusiasm. “It’s really 
nothing to do with you,” she said. “Maybe I’m coming down 
with something—I’m so loggy and tired all the time.” 

“T think I’ve got the cure for that,” he murmured in her ear, 
turning her to ice inside. “Hmmm? Would you like to try my 
cure 

Oh, please let me out. 


I got married because J thought I had to; only something 
happened after we were married, and it turned out that I wasn’t 
going to have a baby after all. He was the first man I ever slept 
with, but because J slept with him before the wedding, ~he 
thought I was immoral. I didn’t find this out until later, after 
we had been married a few months, when everything began to 
go wrong. 

He accused me of sleeping with, or of wanting to sleep with, 
every man he saw me look at. I was glad, then, that I hadn’t 
told him about my mother. I had thought I would, after we 
were married, because he was such a strong man, such a com- 
fort, and I was sure he would understand. But that impression 
began to seem a mistake, and I was glad J had told him that I 
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didn’t have a mother, that my mother was dead. And I knew 
I could never tell him about the other me, the real me, the me- 
that-might-be. 

In my dreams, I could fly, and my dreams were all I had. 
Perhaps it was my wanting to dream that made me sleep so 
much more, that made me so tired all the time. Dan would get 
me up in the morning to make his breakfast, but once he had 
gone off to work, I would go back to bed and fall asleep again, 
to dream of flying. I always set the alarm so that I could get 
up and dress and do the breakfast dishes and start dinner before 
Dan came home. After dinner 1 would be yawning uncontrol- 
lably, as tired as if I'd been awake for days. 

I dream at night of wings, translucent teardrops, rainbow 
silk stretched taut on fine wire frames. 


Clarisse finally identified the intrusive sound as the doorbell 
~ and came fully awake, Some seconds more elapsed while she 
fought off the sheets and blankets she had wrapped around 
herself, for she had a tendency to burrow into a bed when she 
slept alone. 

She thought that by the time she got to the door her visitor 
might have vanished, but she was not so lucky. Dan’s mother 
was on the front porch, looking as if she were prepared to wait 
all day for her summons to be answered. 

“Mrs. Brent,” said Clarisse, flushing slightly in embarrass- 
ment. “Won’t you come in?” She was uncomfortably aware of 
how she must look—what a sluttish housewife the elder Mrs. 
Brent would think her! Mrs. Brent’s house was always neat, 
always, it seemed, ready to be photographed for an interior 
decorators’ magazine. Here the breakfast dishes were still in 
the sink, and Clarisse knew that it must be noon. 

“May I get you some coffee?” she asked her mother-in-law. 

“Don’t bother.” 

“Oh, it’s no bother, Mrs. Brent. It’s still on the stove. [ll 
only have to heat it.” 

“No. Thank you.” 

Clarisse plucked at her robe helplessly. “I’m awfully sorry 
about the way the house looks, and the way I’m dressed. You 
probably think I’m terrible, but I wasn’t feeling too well this 
morning, so I’ve been resting in bed.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Brent said flatly. “Shall we sit down?” 
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“Certainly, yes, forgive me.” They sat. Clarisse abruptly 
became aware of a faint sound, the high, barcly audible buzz 
of a trapped, unseen fly butting its head against a window pane. 
And she saw the flicker of small muscles at the corners of her 
mother-in-law’s eyes, a flicker of annoyance commingled with 
a perverse sort of gratification, as though some terrible hunger 
had been appeased, some dark need satisfied, by this further 
evidence of indifferent housekeeping upon Clarisse’s part. 

“Clarisse,” said Mrs. Brent, “Ill get right to the point. | 
am not a woman to beat around the bush.” 

Clarisse nodded attentively, feeling a yawn building up in 
her. She fought it. 

“Daniel is concerned with you. He feels that you’re keeping 
some secrct from him, and he’s very hurt.” 

“Oh, but I’m not keeping any secrets, Mrs. Brent. I know 
he thinks so, but—” 

“Please.” Mrs. Brent held up a hand, a pained expression 
on her face. “I know Daniel very well, and he has always been 
an unusually sensitive person, almost, one might say, psychic.” 
She smiled depreciatingly. “If Daniel feels that you’re keeping 
something from him, then you are keeping something from 
him. I don’t know what this secret of yours is, although I have 
my ideas. But what l|’ve come to tell you is this: confide in 
Daniel. Don’t keep secrets from your husband—as far as the 
church is concerned, you are of one flesh, he is the head and 
you are the body. And it’s totally absurd to imagine the body 
keeping secrets from the head! Isn’t it?” 

Clarisse nodded miserably, trying to keep her eyes open. 
She was so tired. 

“Of course it is,” the older woman went on. “Although 
Daniel has told me you are not a churchgoer, nevertheless, you 
understand. I have this to say to you: stop keeping secrets from 
Daniel, or leave him. If you must have your private life, your 
little secrets, then you’re not a fit wife for him. God knows, 
he would be miserable if you left him, but he would heal in 
time, and better the quick, sharp pain of loss than the years of 
the agony of an unfaithful wife.” 

“Mrs. Brent,” said Clarisse, trying to summon up enough 
energy for anger, “I’m not—” 

“T don’t care what you are.” The oldcr woman stood up and 
seemed to listen for a moment. The unseen fly could no longer 
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be heard. Mrs. Brent favored Clarisse with a hard-edged smile 
and said, “Think about what I’ve told you.” 

Clarisse nodded, blinking with exhaustion. Mrs. Brent let 
herself out. Clarisse tried to rise and found she could not. She 
stopped fighting then and let herself fall asleep in the chair. 
Dan found her there, still sleeping, when he got home. 


Things got worse and worse. He was at me all the time, 
remorseless, relentless, totally implacable. To make matters 
worse, I could no longer predict my body’s reactions. Some- 
timcs I would be looking at him, and suddenly I would perceive 
him as from a very great distanee; then again my eye would 
focus upon him and bring some inconsequential detail like the 
mole on his left eheek into mountainous relief. Or he splintered 
into jagged fragments. 

Once I tried to tell him what was the matter with me. Once, 
when he was badgering me, beeause I thought he might un- 
derstand. It was worse than useless. 

I broke into uncxplained sweats, I had sudden, irrational 
desires, and J tried, when I saw that he did not believe I was 
sick, to pretend I was normal and well. J slept away the week- 
days and funetioned like a zombie, like a puppet, at night and 
on thc weekends, listening to him but hearing nothing, letting 
him guide me around, set me here, stand me there, letting him 
touch me with his mouth, feeling his hands on me and his penis 
inside me, staring at him for minutes at a time, wondering who 
he was. 

Onc night I woke up with fire under my shoulder blades. I 
was sore from his love-making, and his dried semen pulled at 
the fine, almost invisible hairs on the inner side of my thigh. 
I got out of bed and went into the bathroom, and in the mirror 
above the sink was the reflection of a small and undistinguished 
woman whom I did not recognize at first. 

I went back to bed and lay awake until sunrise, watching 
the light of dawn suffuse the room, listening to the soft burr 
of breath through his nostrils, fecling shadows jump under my 
skin. The man who was my husband slept beside me, and I 
was reminded of my father and of my poor mother. How many 
mornings had she lain awake beside him, tight and itching in 
her skin, wanting and not daring to be free? 

I knew what I wanted, and I realized then that I had been 
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repressing myself—so very like my mother. I would take it 
no longer; I would stop worrying about the consequences. I no 
longer loved this man, if, indeed, J ever had. He was a stranger 
to me. More than that, he was a strangcr who had taken liberties 
with my life. 

Quietly, quietly, 1 got up and slipped into a dress. I didn’t 
bother with underwear or anything else except shoes. It would 
be chilly outside, but I welcomed the chill. 

1 walked to the corner and caught a bus for downtown. | 
wanted to be high and free, away from other people, where I 
could breathe. 


A strong updraft plucked at her hair. It was very cold on 
the ledge, but she did not feel the rasp of the wind on her naked 
body. Her body was quite numb, quitc rigid, impossibly hard. 

Eightcen storics below, a crowd watched and waited, peer- 
ing upward, pointing, hoping. She gazed down at them and 
the moving bugs in the streets, but her eyes were glazed. She 
saw nothing that was obvious to the mcn who were trying to 
coax her back into the building. She scemed to be listening 
intently, as if she were awaiting the command to jump. She 
did not appear to hear the men as they called to her from the 
window, crooned their soothing songs, offered their saving 
hands. 

Her husband was frantic. He insisted that he could bring 
her in if they would let him climb out after her. 

“Kecp him out of the way,” grumbled a police lieutenant 
as he buckled himself into a safety harness. “If she sees him 
she may jump for sure. I’m going out on the ledge.” 

He leaned out the window again. “Clarisse?” 

Clarisse surprised the lieutenant by turning her head towards 
him. 

“Clarisse,” said the man, “I want to help you. Don’t be 
frightened. I’m your friend, so you don’t have anything to 
worry about.” 

She still wore that listening look, but he sensed that she 
was not listening to him. Suddenly, she smiled, and hc felt 
quite shocked by the smile. 

“Oh, at last,” she murmured, and grew quiet. A small, dark 
spot appeared on her forehead, swelled slightly and became a 
fine seam that moved swiftly over the top of her skull to plunge 
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down the hollow of her back to.the crack of her buttocks. She 
jerked spasmodically and, with infinite slowness, began to top- 
ple forward. Then her back bulged outward and burst along 
the seam with the sound of many sheets tearing. 

Out of the ruptured, slowly toppling body emerged a glis- 
tening head with gleaming, million-faceted eyes. Filmy, wire- 
veined wings like stained-glass windows unfurled, sparkling 
wetly beneath the morning sun, and were followed by a long, 
segmented body. 

She pulled herself out and rested daintily on the ledge, 
drying her wings in the cold air, watching her old body com- 
plete its skowmotion pitch forward, watching it spin and float 
down eighteen stories, the honey-blonde mass of hair whipping 
about the paraffin shoulders, the smile frozen on the translucent 
face. 

Then she gave a gentle push with her six silver legs and 
flew away on whirring rainbows. . 


Inside, the men were paralyzed for a few moments, all of 
them crowded together at the window and staring out in un- 
willing belief. Daniel Brent was the first to speak, and he was 
quite incoherent with rage. “She—she—’” was all he could 
say. 

But the men wasted only those first few seconds, no more. 
With accord, they donned their spider suits and set out after 
me. 
I circled above the city, awed, happy, a little frightened, a 
little uncertain, waiting to see what happened next. I felt the 
urge to climb as high as I could go, to remain gloriously sus- 
pended between stars and the closer, brighter lights of the world 
below, to mate with one of my own Kind, to live out my new 
life above the earth. But something held me back, something 
that bordered on grief as I thought again of my mother, who 
had permitted herself to be robbed of this, who had chosen to 
live out her life in that drab woman-skin. And this something, 
this grief, was my undoing. I should not have stayed near the 
city; I should have been wiser. But I continued to circle around 
and around, shedding golden tears from the drupelet-like facets 
of my eyes, golden tears of grief for my mother. I dropped 
closer to the city when night fell, and that is when and how 
they caught me. 
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I would have been safe if I’d yielded to my first instinct 
and flown far away—they could never have followed then, 
because spiders don’t fly, they only weave webs to catch flies. 

They keep me in this sticky web, too sophisticated to eat 
me outright. Sometimes, at night, Dan unbinds me and lets me 
crawl around. But he’s cut off my wings, and I can never fly 
again. 


The Day of the Wolf 
IAN WATSON 


lan Watson throws off ideas the way a 100-watt bulb 
throws off light, the way a popcorn popper pops popcorn. 
His first novel, Tne Embedding, earned him a well-de- 
served reputation as both a risk-taking storyteller and a 
daringly transcendental thinker, a success that he fol- 
lowed with such dizzying metaphysical tour de forces as 
Alien Embassy, Miracle Visitors, The Gardens of Delight, 
and Deathhunter, among others. Despite the popularity 
of his short story “The Very Slow Time Machine,” a kind 
of novel-in-miniature which reached the final Hugo ballot 
in 1979, Watson remains ridiculously underappreciated 
in the United States. (This story, by the way, leads off a 
fine collection of Watsonian short fiction published in En- 
gland by Gollancz and in the United States by Ace Books 
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under the comprehensive title The Very Slow Time Ma- 
chine. Readers of this anthology might wish to search it 
out.) Perhaps he will achieve the wider audience he de- 
serves with the novel he has just completed, Chekhov's 
Journey—whose protagonist, | should probably refrain 
from pointing out, is not the helmsman of a starship called 
the Enterprise but a pre-revolutionary Russian medical 
doctor of some small renown in the annals of world lit- 
erature. And this novel is science fiction? Most assuredly. 
Watson has a canny faith in the ability of science fiction 
to transform.our perceptions, and he makes unorthodox 
demands on the established tenets and strictures of the 
field to demonstrate this faith. 

“The Day of the Wolf,” written especially for Changes, 
weaves together a number of disparate elements—the 
aftermath of a worldwide political upheaval, an ironic re- 
versal of British imperial pretensions, a well-meant effort 
to restore a bygone ecology, and the fundamental Grimm- 
ness of a tale called “Little Red Cap’—into a whole that 
is unmistakably Watsonian. The change that this story 
hints at is spiritual as well as bodily, a fact that has fright- 
ening implications for mortal human beings with both feet 
firmly planted in the imprisoning soil of civilization. 

Readers troubled by the ending to this story, or readers 
simply interested in the natural and unnatural history of 
wolves, might wish to read Barry Holstun Lopez's Of 
Wolves and Men, an eloquent study not only of the ani- 
mals themselves but also of persistent human miscon- 
ceptions about them.... 


Joshua Chagula swung his Tanzanian-built Land Rover off 
the main road and headed down the winding lane, muddy from 
fresh rainfall. The hedgerow was confetti-strewn with hawthorn 
flowers, and now that the sun had come out again poppies and 
willowherb set the verge ablaze. 

Joshua was glad to leave the broken metalled road with its 
water-logged pits and potholes, some of them treacherously 
deep. Already today he had passed one break-down and one 
burnt-out derelict. The main routes through the Northampton- 
shire National Park were especially poor due to the heavy traffic 
which still used them to gain access to the Midlands, where 
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industry survived, whether in native hands or managed by Af- 
ricans. 

There was much charm, to his cycs, in the tumbledown, 
overgrown villages of this sector of England, and he took de- 
light in the rural lanes still linking them. In his heart he hoped 
that several such stretches of hedgerow might survive the reaffor- 
estation project. Yet this couldn’t really happen. Already the 
oak and ash forests of the ancient, true landscape were spread- 
ing far out from the nuclei of the primary forest sitcs which 
had survived all the ravages of the English. 

Soon, one such great swathe of oak wood rose ahead, sur- 
rounded by many hundreds of acres of new plantings, the tend- 
ing of which provided a reasonable amount of native 
employment. In a few more years the village of Oakley Gibion 
would be quite cut off from the sight of open, rolling fields. 
For the fields would be fields no longer; Oakley Gibion would 
have returned to its original status as a forest settlement. 


Presently, as he passed through sun- -dappled woodland, his 
eye was momentarily caught by a gleam, a tiny detail, some- 
thing out of place. 

He braked and reversed back down the lane, then scanned 
the underbrush of hazel, hawthorn and blackthorn with his 
binoculars. 

Eventually— for he was a patient man—he distinguished a 
line which was too straight and thin to be that of a sapling. 

Was it a wire? The sun may have caught it as he passed. 

Stretching up into a tree? 

He climbed out, swinging his rifle ovcr his shoulder, and 
made his way into the wood. 

And of course, as he’d feared, the wire was part of a snare, 
designed to hoist its hapless victim—presumably a red deer— 
aloft by the leg or the neck. 

Joshua smiled grimly to himsclf as he sprung the trap. Much 
as he hated poaching, just this once the poachers would be a 
help to him. 

He whistled as he got back into the Land Rover, tossing the 
coiled wire on to the passenger seat and laying his gun across 
It. 

‘Now they can’t complain that a wolf has gobbled up some 
old grandmother!’ he thought. 
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Now the Parish Council couldn’t put in some preposterous 
claim for compensation, nor demand that he go out and shoot 
that valuable animal. Not with this evidence against them. 


By the time he arrived in Oakley Gibion, though, Joshua 
had begun to wonder whether the villagers might not claim that 
what was obviously a deer snare was in fact intended for the 
supposedly marauding wolf... 

He parked on the village green, where a dozen fat young 
sheep were tethered, cropping perfect circles in the long grass. 
An old, ragged man with an unlit pipe in his mouth and a 
knobbly stick in his hand was keeping an eye on them. A couple 
of tanners worked outside the doors of their thatched ironstone 
cottages, boiling stripped oak bark to treat leather destined for 
shoes, for which this county was famous. 

Joshua was assailed by other doubts, too. Really, a grand- 
mother was a most unlikely victim of a wolf attack. That wasn’t 
because wolves preferred young meat to old—naturally they 
would pull down the stragglers of any herd, whether young 
and feeble, or old and infirm. But human beings simply didn’t 
move around in herds, with faltering toddlers and hobbling 
grandmothers bringing up the rear. Grandmothers tended to 
stay at home in their cottages, and lock the door at night. 

So how did a wolf manage to kill a grandmother? No, more 
than merely kill her: eat her? 

Had the unfortunate grandmother in actual fact died of nat- 
ural—or assisted —causes, and then been put out in the woods 
as wolf bait, to cause trouble? 

Joshua felt most suspicious about the whole affair by now. 
Dealing with the survivors of the English was difficult at the 
best of timcs. And indeed Joshua prided himself on his ability 
at this. Not for him the cynical advice to tourists and foreign 
residents that if you run over a native with your vehicle you 
had best keep on driving till you reach the next police post. 
Yet he sensed that something was not quite right here. 

The two tanners and the shepherd regarded him blankly, 
hardly acknowledging his presence. But then, as was the way 
of these things in native villages, word had got around and 
people appeared from all over. In particular they boiled out of 
the pub, The Royal Oak, where they had no doubt been playing 
table skittles for halfpenny stakes, tossing the wooden “cheese” 
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with a great thunder and clatter on to the stout table with its 
up-swooping net at the back, letting out whoops of innocent 
excitement... 

Men and women pressed around the Land Rover, a few still 
clutching flagons of warm, flat ale. 

Joshua quickly located the chairman of the Parish Council, 
John Merriwell, who also happened to be the landlord of The 
Royal Oak—and in whose back garden, Joshua recalled, there 
was barbecue equipment supposedly intended for sheep roasts: 
bricks, steel gratings, charcoal . 

Joshua shoved the door of the Land Rover open, clearing 
a spacc for himself. Stepping out, he flourished the coils of 
wire. 

“What’s this, thcn, eh, Bwana Merriwell?” 

John Merriwell starcd at the snare as though he had never 
sccn such a thing in his life before. 

“Eh? [ don’t know, do 1? Some wire. You aren’t going to 
try and catch the wolf with that, are you? We want it shot, 
Mr. Chagula. Or else we damn well want a gun licensc to 
protect our flocks and families from this lunacy!” 

“Now, now,” said Joshua soothingly. “‘Lunacy’ is a case 
of getting one’s facts mixed up. The fact is that someone,” and 
‘he eyed the crowd of villagcrs, but Merriwell most of all, 
“someone has becn trying to snare deer—which, you know, 
are protected by the World Wildlife Fund, of which I have the 
honour to be a wardcn.” 

An old man spat. 

“Anothcr fact is that Granny Butler has been eaten by one 
of your precious wolves! And I hear you’re reintroducing them 
bears now, over in Rockingham Forest. Are we going to see 
bears here soon, as well as wolves?” 

Joshua sighcd. Really, dealing with English villagers was 
like dealing with children. A kindly firmness was required. 

He tossed the snare back into the Land Rover, his point 
made. 

“Of course thcre will be bears...Now, I know what that 
wire was for. But I’m prepared to overlook it this once, since 
no animal was actually harmed. Just so long as there is no 
repetition of this, Bwana Merriwell! Do you understand?” 

John Mcrriwell growlcd, and nodded. 

“T shall be coming by more oftcn. I hold you responsible, 
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John. Remember the penalty, if [ happen to find any pasties 
or sausages made of venison on your premises: forfeiture of 
your licensc.” 

“What about Granny Butler?” 

“Ah yes. Her. She lived up in Plumpton Wood, right? I’m 
not at all satisfied that she was eaten by a wolf.” 

“Oh, aren’t you now? Well, there happens to be a witness — 
who barely escapcd being eaten, hersclf!” 

The crowd parted, as if on cue (oh yes, they were up to 
their old tricks!), and a girl of eleven or twelve years dressed 
in a red cape with the hood fastened by a bow stepped pertly 
through. It was little Joy Butler, Joshua saw. Her Granny had 
sewn that cape for her out of an ancient riding jacket, some 
years ago, and though it was rather small for her now Sa 
refused to pass it on. 

“Oh, Mr. Chagula,” she piped up, “my Granny was Fesling. 
ill, so my Mum sent me up through the woods to take her a 
home-made walnut cake and a bottle of elderflower winc, to 
do her good.” 

“So she was feeling ill, was she? Very ill?” 

“Just a little bit ill.” Joy simpered, and twirled her red cape. 

Joshua filed away the fact of Granny Butler’s illness and, 
yes, confinement to bed in her cottage. 

“J didn’t run all the way to Granny’s, so that | wouldn’t 
break the bottle. And up in the wood J saw one of your wolves 
skulking about.” 

“All on its own? Wolves are highly sociable animals, my 
dear! They have an admirable social system of their own. They 
have becn grossly maligned by human beings for far too long. 
Oh, it has been such a smear campaign, driving them to the 
verge of extinction—along with so many other worthy crea- 
tures!—an extinction from which, [ am happy to say, they are 
now recovering nicely, and recovering their old haunts. As are 
the bison in Amcrica, thanks to the Sterling efforts of the In- 
dians.”’ 

“J don’t know nothing about America,” said Joy. “But there 
were such lovely flowers in the wood that I thought Granny 
would love a bunch of them to help her recover. There were 
purple foxgloves— 

“But foxgloves are poisonous. They contain digitalis. Why 
ever would you pick poison flowers for your Granny?” 
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“You can’t be poisoned by looking.” 

No, but you can be poisoned by a bite of cake or a glass 
of elderflower wine with something in it... And all because 
Granny Butler was a surplus mouth to feed? Little Joy had 
been careful to mention taking a gift of walnut cake. Was she 
implicated too, so young? Really, wolves possessed a finer 
social system than these damned villagers of Oakley Gibion. 

Or was this something even more sinister? 

‘“‘Weren’t you scared when you saw the wolf, little Joy?” 

“Oh, but I’ve seen a wolf about in those woods once or 
twice before. That is, since you began re-introducing 
them... This one was sniffing about-in the woodland flowers. 
The sunbeams were dancing through the trees. It was ever so 
nice. Anyway, off the wolf ran—and I carried on. But when 
I got to my Granny’s house, her door was wide open. I went 
in, and that wolf was inside the cottage—with its great big 
ears and its great big eyes and its great big mouth. It was on 
Granny’s bed! And Granny wasn’t there at all!” 

“So you see,” Said John Merriwell, “the wolf ate Mrs. Butler 
up. In her own home, too. And it was waiting for little Joy.” 

“T ran and ran,” said the girl. “My Dad took an axe up to 
the cottage—he works on the plantings, you know—but the 
wolf had run away by then.” 

“So we sent for you, Mr. Chagula, Bwana, seeing as it was 
one of your Wildlife Fund wolves, and we can’t do nothing 
about that, can we?” Merriwell glanced significantly in the 
direction of the snare in the Land Rover. 

Joshua reached in and took his rifle. 

It was a good thing that he understood the natives. An 
inexperienced game warden might have made a fool of himself 
at this point. 

Obviously the villagers couldn’t tell him the truth in so many 
words. They had to concoct this absurd slander about a mur- 
derous wolf. But he knew. He knew. 

Ejecting the cartridge from thc firing chamber, he pocketed 
it. From one of the many other pockets in his bush jacket, he 
took out the shining silver cartridge he kept in reserve, and slid 
it home. 

He patted little Joy on the head and offered her a bar of 
Kilimanjaro chocolate, which she seized eagerly. 

“T ll handle this,” he told the crowd. “But mind you, leave 
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the real wolves alone. They’re innocent. And they’re here to 
stay —for good.” 

“For evil!” called out somebody. Joshua couldn’t identify 
who it was. 

‘Yes,’ he thought, ‘for evil...’ In a sense. Ina very strange 
scnse indeed. Of coursc, experienced game wardens knew 
something about this, well, undercurrent. But there was little 
point in reporting it back to Regional HQ in London Town, 
thence to HQ in Nairobi. It would merely be assumed that the 
warden in question had succumbed to one of thc notorious 
maladics of England, which oftcn scemcd as much psycholog- 
ical as physical: the Grey Fever, or the Damp, or Apathy. 

And really, it was only an undercurrent, something trivial 
compared with the main current of the grcat ecological re- 
shaping of this stripped land, which had lost all sense of its 
original nature. 

It was the rape of the land which had sent these people forth, 
to rape lands not their own. It would be healed, and they would 
be healed. 

Or would they bc? 

Was it so trivial after all? 

Already strange symptoms showed forth. Any warden worth 
his salt suspected this, from time to time. Wardens were the 
only Africans closely enough in touch with the rural heart of 
the people, to guess it. (‘In touch,’ he thought, ‘with the heart 
of oak. Of ancient oak, and ash...’) Wardens dealt with these 
symptoms as best they could, improvising, trusting to their 
instincts; and only seldom, during the immensely long evenings 
when sundowner followed sundowner, did a warden really con- 
fidc his worries and uscful hints to another. By which time 
thcy were usually “plastered,” as the locals put it, on some 
foaming nutty ale in some remote village station far removed 
from the ecological certainties of the planners in Nairobi. Sccn 
from the air, of course, or from London Town or Nairobi, the 
multi-dccade plan was proceeding magnificently. 

Joshua’s route to Plumpton Wood took him through the 
~ dilapidated churchyard. Worn, wordless headstones, healthy 
with yellow lichen, canted this way and that amidst the grass, 
some of which was scythcd, most of which was rank and lush. 
Good fodder, this. No bells had rung out from the church tower 
for many years. If they did, it would probably fall down. 
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Supposing, that is, that anyone was interested in ringing 
bells... 

He paused, noticing trampled grass in a far corner of the 
graveyard. 

Forcing his way through thc herbage, he discovered a heap 
of yellowy soil—as though some huge mole had burrowed up 
here from under a grave, tipping the memorial stone aside. 

Someone had been buried recently, in this secluded corner. 
But there was no withered posy of wild flowers. Rathcr, a 
rough-cut stave had bcen jammed into the soil. Cloves of garlic 
were tied to it. 

‘Be alert for little signs,’ he pomiiried himself. Heaving the 
stave out of the soil, he found the buried end pared to a wicked, 
fire-blackened point. Hastily he thrust it back. 

As though someone had been buried...or someonc had 
burrowed out... ? 

Was the tip really blackened by fire? Or was it with dried 
blood? 

With all his weight hc thrust down on the stave, driving it 
deeper and dceper till it mct some Obstruction: stone, or cof- 
fiMe< 

If he asked the villagers about this, they would meet his 
- questions with blank stares of ridicule and incomprehension. 
With silent insolence. What business of his was the churchyard, 
after all? 

He mopped his brow, though it was cool in the graveyard 
underneath the elms. 

Oh for the dryness and the clarity of the light of Moshi, 
under Kilimanjaro—with his white pate and his flowing locks 
of clouds! Oh for the brightness. 

Shouldering his riflc again, he hoped that hc was not suc- 
cumbing to the Damp or the Grey Fever. 

It was a sunny day, now. The sun shone down as brightly 
as it could, for this latitude. Yet wherever foliage shaded the 
ground, the real truth was told... 

‘And that’s what we’re aiming to do: shade the wholc land 
of England with the ancient forests...’ 

It couldn’t be, could it, that when the English first tore down 
their forests, laying the land bare for farming and destroying 
the habitat of the wolves and deer and bears in the process, 
that then at the same time a certain clarity had entered their 
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souls? Could it be that the wolves and bears—of the soul!— 
were banished as much by the increase in light, as anything? 
Then ensued laws, a constitution and the Church of England, 
as remote from ritual and mystery as any public health de- 
partment. 

‘The English,’ he thought, contriving a grim pun, ‘never 
bared their souls thereafter...’ 

And now the bears of the soul were back in Rockingham 
Forest. 

Cheered, nonetheless, by his witticism, he resumed his sa- 
fari up to the cottage in Plumpton Wood. 


With its old sagging slate roof patched with rusty corrugated 
iron, Granny Butler’s cottage resembled a gingerbread house. 
Inside was impeccably tidy —except for the patchwork-quilted 
bed, which was in disorder as though it had been slept in 
recently. 

Joshua felt the sheets. 

Cold, of course. 

He could find no bloodstains. 

But there were hairs a-plenty: wiry black hairs which could 
hardly have come from a Grandmothcr’s whitening, thready 
head. 

He stepped outside and cast around for spoor: broken twigs, 
pebbles turned aside... 

As if in answer, from deep in the wood came a single 
mournful howl. 

He set off in quick pursuit of the sound, trampling through 
purple dead-nettles and claret-stained wood woundwort, curs- 
ing his carelessness as he almost stepped on a rare orchis. 
Columns of ivy cloaked some of the trecs, with occasional balls 
of mistletoe high up, like rooks’ nests. 

The howl sounded again, and now it was closer. The wolf 
was heading back towards the cottage. Unshouldering his gun, 
he decided to wait. It was better this way. With his green 
ranger’s jacket and his black face, he faded into the background 
more effectively than any dough-faced Englishman. Besides, 
how they sweated. Even in this climate, they gave off body 
odour. 

He had guessed correctly. This was indeed the wolf’s private 
path. Presently it slunk into sight at the end of the glade, then 
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trotted forward confidently. A handsome beast; female, he was 
sure. But old, quite old. 

Lining it up in his sights, he examined her eyes, magnified, 
for signs of errant humanity. 

When she was ten yards away the wolf saw Joshua. 

Without shifting his finger from the trigger, he called out, 
“Granny! Mrs. Butler!” 

Baring her yellow teeth in a snarl, the wolf bounded at him. 
Dropping the rifle slightly, so that it was now aimed at the 
beast’s heart, he squeezed the trigger. Startled wood eos 
clattered out of the trees. 

The wolf tumbled on towards him. But she was Already 
dead. He walked a few steps and turned her with his boot. 

For a moment, weakness, doubt and depression swept over 
him like an instant bout of cold. 

“Oh God, I’ve shot a wolf. A precious, wonderful wolf. 
Even if she was old, and a bit grizzled, I’ve shot a wolf, that 
I swore to protect.” 

He started hacking at the ground with the butt of his gun 
to dig a trench deep enough to bury the corpse. The rifle butt 
was hardly the ideal tool, but the compacted leaf mould and 
friable soil beneath scattered easily. / 

_He lugged the corpse into the shallow trench and covered 
it over with his own hands. For a while he sat beside the grave 
in silent vigil and weariness. 

Obviously he couldn’t officially report shooting the wolf. 
Nor could he tell the villagers of Oakley Gibion exactly what 
he had done. If he did, he would be drawn into their sticky 
predicament like a fly into a web. He would be infected with 
the same symptom which was creeping up out of the tree-shaded 
soil of England, as a night mist creeps. 

Officially he could know nothing about this incident. But 
at least he could indicate that he understood, and sympa- 
thised—while disapproving. Thus his working relationship with 
them would remain effective. And he could watch and ward 
as the forests marched over the land, and the deer bounded 
through them, and the wolves hunted the deer in packs, and 
the bears ambled about. 

But hc knew now for sure: that as the greenwood spread, 
so also was the ancient soul coming out of its hiding place. 

How long would it be, in the old villages buried in the 
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fastnesses of the national forest, before the witches danced 
again? 

Joshua hoped that before that happened, he would have been 
posted back to the bright sanity of Nairobi or Moshi in a more 
senior administrative capacity. 

He stood up. Shouldering the burden of his gun, and his 
responsibility, he trekked back down towards Oakley Gibton. 


Between the Dark 
and the Daylight 


ALGIS BUDRYS 


By contrast with change produced by surgery—as in The 
Island of Dr. Moreau of H. G. Wells, or in the ironic tale 
by Barrington Bayley reprinted in the present bobok—and 
by contrast with the imaginary biotechnology of Charles 
Sheffield’s story “Legacy” which allows people to change 
shape as much as they wish, genetic engineering to alter 
the human form only allows for one fixed outcome per 
generation. 

Olaf Stapledon explored this theme in Last and First 
Men, and that pioneer of authentic aliens, Stanley Wein- 
baum, used it too in a 1936 story, “Proteus Island.” It was 
James Blish who coined the term “Pantropy” for the al- 
ternative to altering an alien planet to suit Homo sapiens; 
namely, altering Homo sapiens to fitthe world in question. 
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Indeed, Blish’s most popular and oft-reprinted story, 
“Surface Tension,” concerns one such change enforced 
by a crash landing on an unpromising world, where the 
only chance of survival is to make the inheritors of hu- 
manity into aquatic creatures of microscopic size. 

lf survival on an unsuitable world requires us to sac- 
rifice our humanity, shall we pay the price? In Blish’s story 
the outcome is heroic and triumphant. While in Clifford 
Simak’s early story “Desertion” this sacrifice, accom- 
plished by a remarkable “convertor” machine, turns out 
to be no sacrifice at all— but instead a joy and a liberation. 

However, on the savage world where Algis Budrys's 
pioneers have crashed, survival brings no joy. In this mor- 
dant variant upon pantropy, the parents’ only reward may 
be the knowledge that their shape-changed offspring are 
now tough enough to tear the parents to pieces. 

Here is Budrys at his biting best—for in the finest work 
of this Lithuanian-bom author there is a blend of literary 
control and sheer fierceness of execution—frequently fo- 
cused upon men and women involved in a tormenting 
and agonizing duty which they will carry out even if it 
destroys them in body and soul. This style of controlled 
violence has produced extremely powerful visions—as 
for example Budrys's most famous novel Rogue Moon, 
where an alien maze is discovered which instantly kills 
whoever makes a false step. The chosen explorer of it, 
his body replicated by matter transmission, will die mes- 
sily dozens of times in order to map the true route through; 
and only the violently controlled personality of someone 
who might reasonably be regarded as insane could 
triumph here. In Budrys’s tronically titled story “For Love” 
the shattered human race are burrowing for decades on 
end to try to undermine the landing legs of an enormous 
alien ship and topple it. If they fail, humanity will become 
psychologically and materially bankrupt, yet the only hope 
of success involves accepting insane-making sacrifices. 

So is “Between the Dark and the Daylight” a tale of 
bitter heroism—or a black satire upon monstrous per- 
versity? 
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A curved section of the dome, twenty feet thick with the 
stubs of reinforcing rod rusty and protruding through the damp- 
marked concrete, formed the ceiling and back wall of Brendan’s 
office. There was a constant drip of seepage and condensation. 
Near the mildew-spotted floor, a thin white mist drifted in torn 
swirls while the heating coils buried in the concrete fought back 
against the cold. There was one lamp in the windowless dark, 
a glowing red coil on Brendan’s desk, well below the eye level 
of the half-dozen men in the room. The heavy office door was 
swung shut, the locking bars pushed home. If it had not been, 
there would have been some additional light from the coils in 
the corridor ceiling, outside the office. Brendan would have 
had to face into it, and the men in the front of him would have 
been looming shadows to him. 

But the door was shut, as Brendan insisted it must be, as 
all doors to every room and every twenty-foot length of corridor 
were always shut as much of the time as possible —at Brendan’s 
insistence—as though the dome were a sinking ship. 

Conducted by the substance of the dome, there was a con- 
stant chip, chip, chip coming from somewhere, together with 
a heartless gnawing sound that filled everyone’s head as though 
they were all biting on sandpaper. 

Brendan growled from behind his desk: “I’m in charge.” 

The five men on the opposite side of the desk had tacitly 
chosen Falconer for their spokesman. He said: “But we’ ve all 
got something to say about it, Brendan. You’re in charge, but 
nothing gives you the power to be an autocrat.” 

“No?” 

“Nothing. The Expedition Charter, in fact, refers to a Board 
of Officers—” 

“The Expedition Charter was written four hundred years 
ago, a thousand lightyears away. The men who drew it up are 
dust. The men who signed it are dust.” 

“You're in the direct line of descent from the first Captain.” 

“Then you’re recognizing me as a hereditary monarch, Fal- 
coner. I don’t see the basis of your complaint.” 

Falconer—lean as a whip from the waist down, naked, 
thick-torsoed, covered with crisp, heavy fur—set his clawed 
feet a little apart and thrust out his heavy underjaw, clearing 
his sharp canine tusks away from his flat lips. He lifted his 
enormous forearms out from his sides and curved his fingers. 
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“Don’t pare cheese with us, Brendan. The rest of the dome 
might be willing to let it go, as long as things’re so near 
completion. But not us. We won’t stand for it.” The men with 
him were suddenly a tense pack, waiting, ready. 

Brendan stood up, a member of Falconer’s generation, no 
more evolved than any of them. But he was taller than Falconer 
or any other man in the room. He was bigger, his cruelly- 
shaped Jaw broader, his tusks sharper, his forearm muscles out 
of all proportion to the length of the bone, like clubs. His eyes 
burned out from under his shaggy brows, .lambent with the 
captive glow of the lighting coil, set far back under the pro- 
tection of heavy bonc. The slitted nostrils of his flat nose were 
suddenly flared wide. 

“You don’t dare,” he rumbled. His feet scraped on the floor. 
“Y’1l disembowel the first man to reach me.” He lashed out and 
sent the massive bronze desk lurching aside, clearing the way 
between himself and Falconer’s party. And he waited, while 
the other men sent sidelong glances at Falconer and Falconer’s 
eyes Slowly fell. Then Brendan grunted. “This is why I’m in 
charge. Charters and successions don’t mean a thing after four 
hundred years. Not if a good man goes against them. You'll 
keep on taking my orders.” 

“What kind of paranoiac’s world do you live in?” Falconer 
said bitterly. “Imposing your will on all of us. Doing everything 
your way and no othcr. Wc’re not saying your methods are 
absolutely going to wreck the project, but—” 

“What?” 

“We've all got a stake in this. We’vc all got children in the 
nursery, the same way you do.” 

‘| don’t favor my son over any of the others. Get that idea 
out of your head.” 

“How do we know? Do we have anything to do with the 
nursery? Are we allowed inside?” 

“I’m this generation’s biotechnician and pedagogical spe- 
cialist. That’s the Captain’s particular job. That’s the way it’s 
been since thc crash—by the same tradition you were quot- 
ing —and that’s the way it has to be. This is a delicate busincss. 
One amateur meddling in it can destroy everything we’re doing 
and everything that was done in the past. And we’ll never have 
another chance.” 

“All right. But where’s the harm in looking in on them? 
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What’s your point in not letting us at the cameras?” 

“They’re being overhauled. We’re going to need to have 
them in perfect working order tomorrow, when we open the 
nursery gates to the outside. That’s when it’l] be important to 
look in on the children and make sure everything’s all right.” 

“And meanwhile only you can get into the nursery and see 
them.” 

“That's my job.” 

“Now, listen, Brendan, we all went through the nursery, 
too. And your father had the same job you do. We weren’t 
sealed off from everybody but him. We saw other people. You 
know that just as well as we do.” 

Brendan snorted, “There’s no parallel. We weren’t the end 
product. We were just one more link in the chain, and we had 
to be taught all about the dome, because the hundred-odd of 
us Were going to constitute its next population. We had to be 
taught about the air control system, the food distribution, the 
power plant—and the things it takes to keep this place func- 
tioning as well as it can. We had to each learn our job from 
the specialist who had it before us. 

“But the next generation isn’t going to need that. That’s 

_obvious. This is what we’ve all been working for. To free 
them. Ten generations ago, the first of us set out to free them. 

“And that’s what I’m going to do, Falconer. That’s my job, 
and nobody here could do it, but me, in my way.” 

“They’re our children, too!” 

“All right, then, be proud of them. Tomorrow they go out- 
side, and there’]] be men out on the face of this world at last. 
Your flesh, your blood, and they’l] take this world away from 
the storms and the animals. That’s what we’ve spent all this 
time for. That’s what generations of us have huddled in here 
for, hanging on for this day. What more do you want?” 

“Some of the kids are going to die,” one of the other men 
growled. “No matter how well they’re equipped to handle things 
outside, no matter how much has been done to get them ready. 
We don’t expect miracles from you, Brendan. But we want to 
make sure you ’ve done the best possible. We can’t just twiddle 
our thumbs.” 

“You want work to do? There’s plenty. Shut up and listen 
to what’s going on outside.” 
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The gnawing filled their heads. Brendan grinned coldly. 
And the chipping sound, which had slowed a little, began a 
rapid pace again. 

“They just changed shifts,” Brendan said. “One of them got 
tired and a fresh one took over.” 

“They'll never get through to us in the time they’ve got 
left,’ Falconer said. 

‘“‘No?” Brendan turned on him in rage. “How do you know? 
Maybe they’ ve stopped using flint. Maybe they’ve got hold of 
something like diamonds. What about the ones that just use 
their teeth? Maybe they’re breeding for tusks that concrete 
won't wear down. Think we’ve got a patent on that idea? Think 
because we do it in a semi-automatic nursery, blind evolution 
can’t do it out in that wet hell outside?” 

Lusic—the oldest of them there, with sparse fur and lighter 
jaws, with a round skull that lacked both a sagittal crest and a 
bone shelf over the eyes—spoke for the first time. 

“None of those things seem likely,” he said in a voice 
muffled by the air filter his generation had to wear in this 
generation’s ecology. “They are possibilities, of course, but 
only that. These are not purposeful intelligences like ourselves. 
These are only immensely powerful animals—brilliant, for 
animals, in a world lacking a higher race to cow them—but 
they do not lay plans. No, Brendan, I don’t think your attempt 
to distract us has much logic in it. The children will be out, 
and will have destroyed them, before there can be any real 
danger to the dome’s integrity. I can understand your desire to 
keep us busy, because we are all tense as our efforts approach 
a climax. But I do think your policy is wrong. I think we should 
long ago have been permitted a share in surpervising the nurs- 
ery. I think your attempt to retain dictatorial powers is an 
unhealthy sign. J think you’re afraid of no longer being the 
most powerful human being in our society. Whether you know’ 
it or not, I think that’s what’s behind your attitude. And I think 
something ought to be done about it, even now.” 

“Distract!” Brendan’s roar made them all retreat. He marched 
slowly toward Lusic, and the other man began to back away. 
“When I need advice frora a sophist like you, that'll be the 
time when we all need distraction!” He stopped when Lusic 
was pressed against the wall, and he pointed at the wall. 

‘There is nothing in this world that loves us. There is nothing 
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in this world that can even tolerate us. Generations of us have 
lived in this stone trap because not one of us—not even I— 
could live in the ecology of this planet. It was never made for 
men. Men could not have evolved on it. It would have killed 
thcm when they crawled from the sea, killed them when they 
tried to breathe its atmosphere, killed them when they tried to 
walk on its surface, and when they tricd to take a share of food 
away from the animals that could evolve herc. We are a blot 
and an abomination upon it. We are weak, loathsome grubs 
on its iron face. And the animals know us for what we are.’ 
They may evcn guess what we have spent generations in be- 
coming, but it doesn’t matter whethcr they do or not—they 
hate us, and they won’t stop trying to kill us. 

“When the expedition crashed here, thcy were mct by storms 
and savagery. Thcy had-guns and their kind of air regenerators 
and a steel hull for shelter, and still almost all of them died. 
But if they had been met by what crowds around this dome 
today, they would never have lived at all, or begun this place. 

“You’re right, Lusic—there are only. animals out thcre. 
Animals that hate us so much, some of them have learncd to 
hold stones in their paws and use thcm for tools. They hate us 
so much they chip, chip, chip away at the dome all day, and 
gnaw at it, and howl in the night for us to come out, because 
they hate us so. 

“We only hope they won’t break through. We can only hope 
the children will drive them away in time. We don’t know. 
‘But you’d rather be comfortable in your hope. You'd rather 
come in here and quibble at my methods. But I’m not your 
kind. Because if I don’t know, I don’t hope. I act. And because 
I act, and you don’t, and because I’m in charge, you’ll do what 
I tell you.” 

He went back to his desk and shoved it back to its placc. 
‘“That’s all. P’'ve heard your complaint, and rejected it. Get 
back to work reinforcing the dome walls. I want that done.” 

They looked at him, and at each other. He could see the 
indecision on their faces. He ignored it, and after a moment 
they decided for retreat. They could have killed him, acting 
together, and they could havc acted together against any other 
man in the dome. But not against him. They began going out. 

Lusic was the last through the door. As he reached to pull 
it shut, he said, “We may kill you if we can get enough help.” 
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Brendan looked at his watch and said quietly: “Lusic— it’s 
the twenty-fifth day of Kislev, on Chaim Weber’s calendar. 
Stop off at his place and tell him it’s sunset, will you?” 

He waited until Lusic finally nodded, and then ignored him 
again until the man was gone. 


When his office door was locked, he went to the televiston 
screen buried in the wall behind him, switched it on, and looked 
out at the world outside. 

Rain—rain at a temperature of 1° Centigrade— blurred the 
camera lenses, sluicing over them, blown up through the pro- 
tective baffles, giving him not much more than glutinous light 
and shadow to see. But Brendan knew what was out there, as 
surely as a caged wolf knows the face of his keeper. Near the 
top of the screen was a lichenous graygreen mass, looming 
through the bleakness, that he knew for a line of beaten, slumped 
mountains. Between the mountains and the domc was a plain, 
running with water, sodden with the runoff from the spineless 
hills, and in the water, the animals. They were the color of 
rocks at the bottom of an ocean——- great, mud-plastered masses, 
wallowing toward each other in combat or in passion, rolling, 
lurching, their features gross, heavy, licking out a sudden paw 
with unbelievable speed, as though giant hippopotam, swollen 
beyond all seeming ability to move, still somehow had managed 
to endow themselves with the reflexes of cats. They crowded 
the plain, a carpet of obscenity, and for all they fed on each 
other, and mated, and sometimes slept with thcir unblinking 
eyes open and swiveling, they all faced toward the dome and 
never stopped throwing themselves against its flanks, there to 
hang scrabbling at the curve of the concrete, or doing more 
purposeful things. 

Brendan looked out at them with his chcst rising in dcep 
swells. “I’d like to get out among you,” he growled. “You’d 
kill me, but I’d like to get out among you.” Hc took a long 
breath. 

He triggered one of the dome’s old batteries, and watched 
the shells howl into the heaving plain. Red firc flared, and the 
earth trembled, erupting. Wherever thc shells struck, the ani- 
mals were hurled aside. ..to lie stunned, to shake themselves 
with the shock of the explosions, and to stagger to their feet 
again. 
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“You wait,” Brendan hissed, stopping the useless fire. “You 
wait til my Donel gets at you. You wait.” 

He shut the screen off, and crossed his office toward a door 
set into the bulkhead at his right. Behind it were the nursery 
controls, and, beyond those, behind yet another door which he 
did not touch, was the quarter-portion of the dome that housed 
the children, sealed off, more massivcly walled than any othcr 
part, and, in the center of its share of the dome surface, pierced 
by the only full-sized gateway to the world. It was an auton- 
omous shclter-within-a-shclter, and even its interior walls were 
fantastically thick in case the dome.itself were broken. ° 

The controls covered one wall of their cubicle. He ignored 
the shrouded camera scrcens and the locked switch that would 
activate the gate. He passed on to the monitoring instruments, 
and read off the temperature and pressure, the percentages of 
the atmospheric components, and all the other things that had 
to be maintained at levels lethal to him so that the children 
could be comfortable. He put the old headphones awkwardly 
to his ears and listened to the sounds he heard in the nursery. 

He opened one of the traps in the dome wall, and almost 
instantly there was an animal in it. He closed the outer end of 
thc trap, opened the access into the nursery, and let the animal 
. in. Then, for a few more moments, he listened to the children 
as they killed and ate it. 


Later, as he madc his way down the corridor, going home 
for the night, he passed Chaim Weber’s doorway. He stopped 
and listened, and coming through the foot-thick steel and the 
concrete wall, he heard the Channukah prayer: 

“Baruch Ata Adonai, Eloheynu Melech Haolam, shehichi- 
yanu vikiyimanu, vihigianu lazman hazeh...” 

“Blessed bc The Lord,” Brendan repeatcd softly to himself, 
“Our God, Lord of the Universe. Who has given us life, and 
is our strength, and has brought us this day.” 

He stopped and whispered, “this day,” again, and went on. 


His wife was waiting for him, just inside the door, and he 
grunted a greeting to her while he carefully worked the bolts. 
She said nothing until he had turned around again, and he 
looked at her inguiringly. 

“Sally?” 
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‘You did it again,” she said. 

He nodded without special expression. “I did.” 

‘Falconer’s got the whole dome buzzing against you.” 

“All right.” 

She sighed angrily. “Did you have to threaten Lusic? He’s 
only the representative of the previous generation. The one 
group inside the dome detached enough to be persuaded to back 

ou up.” 

“One, I didn’t threaten him. If he felt that way, it was only 
because he knew he was pushing me into a corner where I 
might turn dangerous. Two, anything he represents can’t be 
worth much, if he can accuse me of bringing in a red herring 
and then can back down when I bring that selfsame herring 
back in a louder tone of voice. Three, it doesn’t matter if 
anybody supports me. I’m in charge.” 

She set her mouth in a disgusted line. “You don’t think 
much of yourself, do you?” 

Brendan crossed the room. He sat down on the edge of the 
stone block that fitted into the join of floor and wall, and was 
his bed. Sitting that way, bent forward, with his shoulders 
against the curve of the overhead, he said, softly: “We’ve been 
married a long time, Sally. That can’t be a fresh discovery 
you're making.” 

“Tt isn’t.” 

“All right.” 

“You don’t even care what / think of you, do you?” 

“I care. I can’t afford to pay any attention.” 

“You don’t care. You don’t care for one living soul besides 
yourself, and the only voice you'll listen to is that power-chant 
in your head. You married me because I was good breeding 
stock. You married me because, if you can’t lead us outside, 
at least your son will be the biggest and best of his generation.” 

“Funny,” Brendan said. “Lusic thinks I’ve been motivated 
by a fear of losing my pre-eminence. I wonder if your positions 
can be reconciled. And do you realize you’re admitting: I’m 
exactly what I say I am?” 

She spat: “I hate you. I really do. I hope they pull you down 
before the nursery gate opens to the outside.” 

“If they pull me down, that’Il be a sure bet. I changed over 
all the controls, several years ago. I’m the only man in this 
dome who can possibly work them.” 
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“You what!” 

“You heard me.” 

“They'll kill you when I tell them.” 

“You can think better than that, Sally. You’re just saying 
something for the sake of making a belligerent noisc. They 
don’t dare kill me, and they’d be taking a very long chance in 
torturing me to a point where I’d tell them how the controls 
work. Longer than long, because there’d be no logic in my 
telling them and so passing my own death sentence. But | 
expected you to say something likc that, because people do, 
when they’re angry. That’s why I never get angry. I’ve got a 
purpose in life. I’m going to see it attained. So you’re not going 
to catch me in any mistakes.” 

“You're a monster.” 

“So Iam. So are we all. Monsters with a purpose. And I’m 
the best monster of us all.” 

“They'll kill you the moment after you open that gate.” 

“No,” he said slowly, “I don’t think so. All the tension will 
be over then, and the kids will be doing their job.” 

“Vl kill you. I promise.” 

“J don’t think you mean that. | think you’re in love with 
mc.” 

“You think I love you?” 

“Yes, Ido.” 

She looked at him uncertainly. “Why do 1?” 

“{ don’t know. Love takes odd forms, under pressure. But 
it’s still love. Though, of course, I don’t know anything about 
it. 99 

“You bastard, I hate you more than any man alive.” 

Ould. 

“I—no...!” She began to cry. “Why do you have to be 
like this? Why can’t you be what I want—what you can be?” 

“I can’t. Even though you love me.” He sat in his dark 
comer, and his eyes brooded at her. 

‘And what do you feel?” 

‘I love you,” he said. “What does that change?” 

“Nothing,” she said bitterly. “Absolutely nothing.” 

“All right, then.” 

She turned away in unbearable frustration, and her eyes 
rested on the dinner tablc, where the animal haunch waited. 
“Eat your supper.” 
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He got up, washed at the sink, went over to the table and 
broke open the joint on the roast. He gave her half, and they 
began to eat. 

“Do you know about the slaughtering detail?” he asked her. 

“What about it?” 

“Do you know that two days ago, one of the animals de- 
liberately came into the trap in the dome? That it had help?” 

“How?” 

‘Another animal purposely stayed in the doorway, to jam 
it. I think they thought that if they did that, the killing block 
couldn’t fall, I think they watched outside—perhaps for 
months—and thought it out. And it might have worked, but 
the killing block was built to fall regardless, and it killed them 
both. The slaughtering detail dragged the other one in through 
the doorway before any more could reach them. But suppose 
there’d been a third one, waiting directly outside? They’d have 
killed four men. And suppose, ncxt time, they try to wedge 
the block? And then chip through the sides of the trap, which 
are only a few feet thick? Or suppose they invent tools with 
handles, for leverage, and begin cutting through in earnest?” 

“The children will be out there before that happens.” 

Brendan nodded. “Yes. But we’re running it narrow. Very 
narrow. This place would never hold up through another gen- 
eration.” 

“What difference does it make? We’ve beaten thcm. Gen- 
eration by generation, we’ve changed to meet them, while all 
they’vc done is learn a little. We’ve bred back, and mutated, 
and trained. We’ve got a science of genetics, we’ve got con- 
trolled radioactivity, gene selection, chromosome manipula- 
tion—all they’ve got is hate.” 

“Yes. And listen to it.” 

Grinding through the dome, the gnaw and chip came to 
them clearly. 

They began to eat again, after one Jong moment. 

Then she asked: “Is Donel all right?” 

Hc lookcd up sharply. They had had this out a long time 
ago. “He’s all right as far as I know.” He was responsible for 
all of the children tn the nursery, not just one in particular. He 
could not afford to get into the habit of discussing onc any 
more than another. Hc could not afford to get into the habit of 
discussing any of them at all. 
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“You don’t care about him, either, do you?” she said. “Or 
have you got some complicated exeuse for that, too?” 

He shook his head. “It’s not complicated.” He listened to 
the sound coming through the dome. 

She looked at him with tears brimming in her eyes. He 
thought for an instant of the tragedy inherent in the fact that 
thcy all of them knew how ugly they were—and that the trag- 
edy did not exist, because somehow love did not know—and 
he was full of this thought when she said, like someone dying 
suddenly, “Why? Why, Sean?” 

“Why?” She’d got a little way past his guard. “Because I’m 
the Captain, and beeause I’m the best, and there’s no escaping 
the duty of being that. Because some things plainly must be 
done—not beeause there is anything saered in plans made by 
people who are past, and gone, but beeause there is no other 
reason why we should have been born with the intelligence to 
discipline our emotions.” 

“How cut-and-dried you make it sound!” 

“FT told you it wasn’t complicated. Only difficult.” 


The common rooms were in the center of the dome, full of 
relics: lighting systems designed for eyes different from theirs; 
ventilation ducts capped over, uncapped again, modified; fur- 
niture re-built times over; stuff that had onee been stout enough 
to stand the wear of human use—too fragile to trust, now, 
against the unconscious brush of a hurried hip or the kick of 
a stumbling foot; doorways too narrow, aisles too cramped in 
the auditorium; everything not quite right. 

Brendan ealled them there in the morning, and every man 
and woman in the dome came into the auditorium. They growled 
and talked restlessly—Falconer and Lusie and the rest were 
moving purposefully among them—and when Brendan came 
out on the stage, thcy rumbled in the red-lit gloom, the con- 
densation mist swirling up about them. Brendan waited, his 
arms folded, until they were all there. 

“Sit down,” he said. He looked across the room, and saw 
Falconcr and the others watching him carcfully, gauging their 
moment. “Fools,” Brendan muttcred to himself. “If you were 
going to challenge me at all, you should have done it long 
ago.”’ But they had let him cow them too long—they remem- 
bcred how, as children, they had all been beaten by him— 
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how he eould rise to his feet with six or seven of them elinging 
to his baek and arms, to pluek them off and throw them away 
from him. And how, for all their eleverness, they had never 
outthought him. They had promised themselves this day— 
perhaps years ago, even then, they had planned his ripping- 
apart—but they had not dared to interfere with him until the 
dome’s work was done. In spite of hate, and envy, and the 
fear that turns to murder. They knew who their best man was, 
and Brendan eould see that most of them still had that well in 
mind. He searehed the faees of the people, and where Faleoner 
should have been able to put pure rage, he saw eaution lurking 
with it, like a divided counsel. 

He was not surprised. He had expeeted that—if there had 
been no hesitation in any man he looked at, it would have been 
for the first time in his life. But he had never pressed them as 
hard as he meant to do this morning. He would need every bit 
of a eautious thought, every slow response that lived among 
these people, or everything would go smash, and he with it. 

He turned his head fleetingly, and even that, he knew, was 
dangerous. But he had to see if Sally was still there, poised to 
one side of the stage, looking at him blankly. He turned baek 
to the erowd. 

“All right. Today’s the day. The kids’re going out as soon 
as I’m through here.” 

Sally had told him this morning not to eall them together— 
to just go and do it. But they would have been out in the 
eorridors, waiting. He would have had to brush by them. One 
toueh—one eontaet of flesh to flesh, and one of them might 
have tried to prove the mortality he found in Sean Brendan. 

“J want you in your homes. I want your doors shut. I want 
the corridor compartments closed tight.” He looked at them, 
and in spite of the death he saw rising among them like a tide, 
he could not let it go at that. “I want you to do that,” he said 
in a softer voice than any of them had ever heard from him. 
“Please; 

Jt was the hint of weakness they needed. He knew that when 
he gave it to them. 

“Sean!” Sally eried. 

And the auditorium reverberated to the formless roar that 
drowned her voice with its eough. They came toward him with 
their hands high, baying, and Sally elapped her hands to her 
ears. 
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Brendan stood, wiped his hand over his eyes, turned, and 
jumped. He was across the stage in two springs, his toenails 
gashing the floor, and he spun Sally around with a hand that 
held its iron clutch on her arm. He swept a row of seats into 
the feet of the closest ones, and pushed Sally through the side 
door to the main corridor. He snatched up the welding gun he 
had left there, and slashed across door and frame with it, but 
they were barely started in their run toward his office before 
he heard the hasty weld snap open and the corridor boom with 
the sound of the rebounding door. Claws clicked and scratched 
on the floor behind him, and bodies thudded from the far wall, 
flung by momentum and the weight of the pack behind them. 
There would be trampled corpses in the auditorium, he knew, 
in the path between the door and the mob’s main body. 

Sally tugged at the locked door to the next section of the 
corridor. Brendan turned and played the welder’s flame in the 
distorted faces nearest him. Sally got the door open, and he 
threw her beyond it. They forced it shut again behind them, 
and this time his weld was more careful but that was broken, 
too, before they were through the next compartment, and now 
there would be people in the parallel corridors, racing to cut 
them off—racing, and howling. The animals outside must be 
hearing it...must be wondering... 

He turned the two of them into a side corridor, and did not 
stop to use the welder. The mob might bypass an open door. . . and 
they would need to be able to get to their homes... 

They were running along the dome’s inside curve, now, in 
a scction where the dome should have been braced-—it hadn’t 
been done---and he cursed Falconer for a spiteful ass while 
their feet scattered the slimy puddles and they tripped over the 
concrete forms that had been thrown down carelessly. 

“All right,” Brendan growled to himself and to Falconer, 
“all right, you’ll think about that when the time comcs.” 

They reached the corridor section that fronted on his office, 
and there were teeth and claws to meet them. Brendan hewed 
through the knot of people, and now it was too latc to worry 
whether he killed them or not. Sally was running blood down 
her shoulder and back, and his own chcek had been ripped 
back by a throat-slash that missed. He swallowed gulps of his 
own blood, and spat it out as he worked toward his door, and 
with murder and mutilation he cleared the way for himself and 
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the mother of his boy, until he had her safe inside, and the 
edge of the door sealed all around. Then he could stop, and 
see the terrible wound in Sally’s side, and realize the bones of 
his leg were dripping and jagged as they thrust out through the 
flesh. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he reproached her as hc went to his 
knees beside her where she lay on the floor. “I told you to go 
straight here, instead of to the auditorium.” He pressed his 
hands to her side, and sobbed at the thick well of her blood 
over his gnarled fingers with the tufts of sopping fur caught in 
their claws. “Damn you for loving me!” 

She twitched her lips in a rveful smile, and shook her head 
slightly. “Go let Donel out,” she whispered. 

They were hammering on the office door. And there were 
cutting torches availablc, just as much as welders. He turned 
and made his way to the control cubicle, half-dragging himself. 
He pulled the lever that would open thc gates, once the gate 
motors were started, and, pulling aside thc panels on cabinets 
that should have had nothing to do with it, he went through 
the complicated series of switchings that divcrted power from 
the dome pile into those motors. 

The plain’s mud had piled against the base of the gate, and 
thc hinges were old. The motors straincd to push it aside, and 
the dome thrummed with their effort. The lighting coils dimmed, 
and outside his officc door, Brendan could hear a great sigh. 
He pulled the listening earphones to his skull, and heard the 
children shout. Then he smiled with his ruined mouth, and 
pullcd himself back into his office, to thc outside viewscreen, 
and turned it on. He got Sally and propped her up. “Look,” 
he mumbled. “Look at our son.” 

There was blurred combat on the plain, and death on that 
morning, and no pity for the animals. He watched, and it was 
quicker than he could ever have imagined. 

“Which one is Donel?” Sally whispered. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Not since the children almost 
killed me when they were four; you should have heard Donel 
shouting when he tore my respirator away by accident—he 
was playing with me, Sally-—and saw me flop like a fish for 
air 1 could breathe, and saw my blood when another one touched 
my throat. I got away from them that time, but I never dared 
go back in after thcy searched out the camera lenscs, and 
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smashed them. They knew then—they knew we were in here, 
and they knew we didn’t belong on their world.” 

And Falconer’s kind would have gassed them, or simply re- 
mixed their air...they would have, after a while, no matter 
what...1 know how many times I almost did... 

There was a new sound echoing through the dome. “Now 
they don’t need us to let them out, anymore.” There was a 
quick, sharp, deep hammering from outside— mechanical, pur- 
poseful, tireless. “That... that may be Donel now.” 





Once on Aranea 
R. A. LAFFERTY 


A long-time resident of Tulsa, Oklahoma (where one of 
the editors of this volume spent a significant portion of 
his adolescence), Raphael Aloysius Lafferty has been 
writing and selling quirky, flamboyant, altogether personal 
sf and fantasy stories for over two decades. Amazingly, 
his first published work did not appear until he was in his 
mid-forties. Lafferty’s far-future reworking of The Odyssey 
in the uproariously funny short novel Space Chantey sug- 
gests that Will Rogers is not the only world-class wit that 
Oklahoma has produced. Other novels include Past Mas- 
ter, Fourth Mansions, Arrive at Easterwine, and Apoc- 
alypses (two novels in one volume). 

Many of Lafferty’s most admirable short stories appear 
in Nine Hundred Grandmothers, Strange Doings (in which 
“Once on Aranea” first saw print), and the ingeniously 
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structured Does Anyone Else Have Something Further to 
Add? Other highly polished gems remain uncollected, 
however, and readers who have become addicted to 
Lafferty’s mordant whimsy and strikingly peculiar literary 
flair must rummage through individual magazines and 
anthologies to satisfy their craving. This is a reprehensible 
situation that some enterprising publishing house should 
immediately rectify. An omnibus volume of this author's 
short fiction would be most welcome. 

To the thematic concept of metamorphosis “Once on 
Aranea” adds a seriocomic dollop of alien invasion, a 
strange but not unpleasant flavor results. You may begin 
regarding the family dog with different eyes, however, 
and those cobwebs in the corner, wafting innocently back 
and forth, could be the harbingers of an outrageous doom. 
Moreover, the weather forecast calls for snow, warm snow, 
“light and full of sun, flakes with beards on them like mote- 
sized comets.” And it all begins on Aranea, the Spider 
Asteroid.... 


One fine spider silk, no more than 1/80,000 of an inch thick, 
could this bind and kill a man? He would soon know. It would 
be a curious death, to be done in by fine spider silk. 

““__but then mine has been a curious life,” Scarble muttered 
from a tight throat, “and it might as well have an ironic end 
to it. | wonder if you know, you mothcr-loving spiders,” he 
called out with difficulty, “that every dcath is ironic. The 
arachnidian irony has a pretty fine edge, though.” 


It had begun on Aranea a week earlier. In their surveying 
of the planet-sized asteroids of the Cercyon Belt, their practice 
was (after thc team had completed the Initial Base Survey) to 
Icave a lone man on the asteroid for a short period. 

The theory was that any malevolent force, which might not 
move against a group, could come into the open against a lone 
man. In practicc it had given various results. 

Donners said that nothing at all happened on his world when 
he was there alone, and that nothing had happened to him. But 
Donners had developed a grotesque facial tic and an oddity of 
speech and manner. Something had happencd to him which he 
had not realized. 
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Procop had simply disappeared from his world, completely 
and with no residue. He couldn’t have traveled a hundred kilo- 
meters on foot in the time he had, and there was no reason for 
him to travel even ten. He should have left traces—of the 
calcium which was hardly on that world at all, of cellular 
dccomposition, of amino acids. If a gram of him had been left 
on that world in any form, the scanners would have found it, 
and they hadn’t. But exploratory parties grow used to such 
puzzics. 

Bernheim said that he had gone to pieces whcn left alone. 
He did not know whether therc had been strange happenings 
on his world or in his head. He had straightened up only with 
a great effort when he saw them come back for him, he said. 
Bernhcim had always bcen a man of compulsive honesty. 

Marin said that it hadn’t been a picnic when he was left 
alone, but that nothing had happened there that he wouldn’t be 
able to find an answer to if he could devote a thousand ycars 
to it. He said it was more a test of a man than of a world. But 
it was the test that the Party was to use for the livablencss of 
a world. . 

On Aranea it was Scarble who would remain alone and 
make thc tcst. On Aranea, the Spider Asteroid, there werc two 
sorts of creatures—at first believed to be three. But two of 
these first apparent forms were different stages of the same 
species. 

Therc were the small four-leggcd scutters. Thcre werc the 
two-Icggcd, two-armcd, upright straddling fingerlings. Finally 
there werc the “Spiders’”—actually dodccapods, the largest of 
them as big as a teacup. The two-legged fingerlings were the 
spiders, after their m-tamorphosis. 

Bernhcim was reading his report, the final bit for the Initial 
Base Survey: 

“The basic emotion of the small quadrupeds, Scutterae Bern- 
heimiensis, is subservience. They register that they are owned 
by thc spider complex, and that thcy must serve it.” 

“So, there are two species, one slave to the other,” said 
Marin. “It’s a common pattern.” 

“The biped fingerlings, Larva Arachnida Marin, do not 
realizc their relationship to the ‘Spiders,’”’ Bernheim continued. 
“When forced into thc metamorphosis, their reaction is stark 
consternation.” 
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“So would mine be,” said Scarble. “And what’s the basic 
emotion of the adult spiders, the Arachne Dodecapode Scar- 
ble?” 

“It is mother-love, lately reoricnted by an intrusion and 
intensified many-fold.” 

“By what intrusion? And how intensified?” Marin asked. 

“We are the intrusion. We are thc intensification,” Bermheim 
cxplained. “They are intcnsely excited only since our arrival. 
That murmuring and chirping of millions of them is all for us. 
This is maternal affection gone hysterical—for us!” 

They exploded in the first real laughter ever heard on 
Aranea, and even the spiders giggled in million-voiced accord. 

“Oh, those mother-loving spiders!” became their byword 
for their stay thcre, and it had to go into the rcport. 


So it was with rare good humor that three of them (Bern- 
heim, Marin, Donners) took off and left Scarble alone on the 
Spider World, himself chortling every time he thought of the 
maternal spiders. For companion, Scarble had only a dog named 
Dog, which is to say Cyon; it was a classical dog. 

This would be easy. Scarble liked spiders and even looked 
like one—a spindly, wiry man covcred with black hair almost 
everywhere except on the top of his head; a man who ran much 
to long Icgs and arms and had not a great amount of body to 
him. When he waved his arms, as he did when he talked, he 
gave the impression of having more than two of them. Even 
his humor was spiderlike. 

And what was there to scare any man in the golden daylight 
of Aranea? Scarble had the name of not being afraid of any- 
thing; he had been diligent to give himself that name. And 
courage is the normal complement of the male animal every- 
where. Individual exceptions are common in every species, but 
they arc abnormal. Scarble was normal. 

And, should normal courage fail, they had left him a supply 
of Dutch Courage, and French, Scotch, Canadian, and Ken- 
tucky; as well as a distilled-on-the-wing drink known as Rocket 
Red. They always left a man with a good bottled stock. 

It was on this prime stock that the shadow of the coming 
thing first fell—and Scarble didn’t recognize it. He was dc- 
lightcd when he wokc from his first sleep on Aranea and saw 
the stuff as covcred with cobwebs as though it had been a 
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hundred years in a cellar. He sampled it with exceptional plea- 
sure. Mellow! Even the Rocket Red had acquired age and potent 
dignity. 

Then he walked all over Aranea with the dog Cyon. That 
whole world was covered with golden cobwebs; and it brought 
out the song in Scarble. Man afoot! Here was a whole echoing 
world to sing in! The full voice is also the normal complement 
of the male animal, and Scarble had a voice (a bad one) that 
would fill a world. 


“The Spaceman frolicked with his girl 
Though all his friends could not abide her. 
She was a pippin and a pearl, 

She was a comely twelve-legged spider.” 


Scarble added dozens of verses, most of them obscene, while 
the spider audience in its millions chirped and murmured ap- 
preciation. He sang them to the tune of “Ganymede Saturday 
Night.” He sang all his ballads to that tune. It was the only 
tune he knew. 

Marin had been wrong; it was a picnic after all. Scarble sat 
on the edge of one of the silken ringed spider ponds and com- 
muned with the mother-loving spiders. The cycle of them, he 
knew, was this: 

The little biped fingerlings were born in a sort of caul. Most 
often the caul is only wrapped about them, and the young ones 
fight their way out of it and become aware. Sometimes they 
look as if they arrived wearing space helmets. Often the young 
are truly liveborn, with only scraps on them of the egg they 
should have arrived in. The spiders had been surprised in their 
era of transition. 

The newborn bipeds refuse the care of the adult spiders, 
and run wild at this stage of their being. They destroy every- 
thing of the spider nettings and handicrafts that they are able 
to, and the adult spiders regard them patiently with that abiding 
mother-love. 

And sometime later, when it is time for the change, the 
adults drug these young, bind them, weave a silk shell around 
them, and then put a cap on it. Into the cap (it is the hood of 
the cocoon) is placed one of the small four-legged scutters, 
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freshly killed and made putrescent in some manner. This is the 
whole purpose in life of the scutters, to feed the pupa form of 
the spiders. 

The pupa spider is somnolent for a long time. Then it begins 
to eat of the putrescence in the hood, and to change. Four little 
notches grow out of each of its sides. With these it saws away 
the cocoon and emerges as a new being. Soon the notches will 
grow to full members, and the creature then takes its place as 
a full adult of the Nation of Spiders. 


The Spiders were master engineers, and the pattern of the 
spider ponds built by them covered the whole world of Aranea. 
They controlled the waters of that world with their silken dams, 
weirs, levees, and hurdles. The spiders werc littoral creatures 
and had to maintain a controllable water levcl. 

The lakes and ponds were divided by silken barriers into 
small plots, some of them so completely covered by blue-green 
vegetation as to have the appcarancc of lush meadows, others 
adjacent to them being clear of all growth. The spiders seeded 
and they harvested. At some of their major dams there were 
anchoring cables as much as an inch in diameter. Scarble es- 
timated that there might be as many as seven billion individual 
spidcr silks making up such a cable. 

Scarble sat on the silken edge of one of the pools while the 
spiders in their myriads twittered about him. Then an expert 
crew of them performed certain rites at that pool, sweeping it, 
making it clearer, inviting him to drink. 

“Thank you,” said Scarble. He leaned into it and drank 
deeply. Then he stretched out to rest on the silken shore. He 
went to sleep. 

He dreamed that it was snowing, but in a new and pleasant 
manner. It was not like Earth snow, and not at all like the 
biting snow of Priestly Planet or the blue horror that is the 
lethal snow on Arestor: This was warm snow, light and full of 
sun, snowflakes with beards on them like mote-sized comets. 
Scarble was being covered over by a warm snow that was half 
sunshine. 

He awoke lazily and discovered that it was true. The spiders 
had been covering him with gossamer and silk, as children on 
a beach will cover one another with sand. They shot the silks 
out over him like millions of streamers of serpentine. It was a 
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party, a ball given for him; and the spider song had now reached 
a point of excitement and jubilation. 

Scarblc tried to raise his head and found that he could not. 
He gave it up and lay back, deliciously lazy. This was some- 
thing new in ease. Whether he was sleeping or waking it was 
all the samc. A picnic after all, to be so pleasantly drugged— 

To be what? An ugly thought came into Scarble’s mind and 
he chased it away. It came again and sat like a little black 
animal on the edge of his golden dream. 

Why hadn't he been able to raise his head? 

Hc cleared his mind of the beginnings of panic. 

“Herc, herc!” he called out. “You’re covering me too dcep 
with that damned sand. Fun’s fun, but that’s enough.” 

But it was more cohcsive than sand. This might be only a 
noonday dream that would slide away. Well, it wasn’t. It was 
stark afternoon reality. The spidcrs had him pcggcd down to 
the ground with their billion-strandcd silk bonds and he could 
hardly move a muscle. 

And the mother-loving little abominations had drugged him 
by whatever they had put into the inviting drinking pool. The 
tastc in his mouth reminded him of the knock-out drops they 
used to pass out free as water on New Shanghai. 


The spider song became more complex. There were ele- 
ments of great change in it, the motifs of one world falling 
away and another one being born. The golden daylight of 
Aranea was coming to an end. Scarble had enjoyed his luxu- 
rious drugged sleep for more hours than he had believed. Com- 
pletely weary of his struggle with his bonds, he dropped to 
sleep again, and thc spiders continucd to work through the 
night. 

The first thing that Scarble saw in the morning—out of the 
corner of one eye fixed in his unmoving head—was the spiders 
maneuvering a large golden ball towards him. They tipped it 
with lincs from the tops of gin poles. They rolled it over and 
ovcr, reset their rigging, and rolled it again. 

It was the dog Cyon, dead, and cocooned in a sack of silk. 
The stench of it was unbearable. The dog was not only dead 
but decayed, almost liquid in its putrefaction, and with the high 
hair still on it. 
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Scarble was sickened by this, but he understood the nature 
of the happening. He was a naturalist, and he knew that anger 
was an unnaturalist response, and that murder and putrefaction 
are natural workings. But Cyon wasn’t merely a dog. He was 
also a personal friend of Scarble. 

Scarble could not turn to see what was behind his own head, 
but he knew that spiders had been working on something there 
all night. He realized now what it was: a snood, a capuchin 
like a friar’s, the hood to be his own cocoon. He knew with 
horror what thing they werc rolling into that hood now, and 
how the hood would be joined onto his own cocoon. It happened 
quickly. 

_ Scearble’s screams were drowned in the ncar liquid mass; 

they had a drumlike sound even to his own ears as though they 
were coming from under water. They merged easily with the 
spider music which had just the place for that screaming motif. 

Then overpowering sickness sent Scarble into merciful un- 
consciousness after the dead and rotting dog was rolled into 
his face and closed in with him as their cocoons became one. 

How long does it take a man to die in such circumstances? 
Scarble set his mind to do it as quickly as possible, but he was 
too tough for his own good. By second night he still could not 
arrive at death, but he welcomed the dark. The dog’s carcass 
had become higher and more pungent, and the agony of Scarble 
took on new refinements. He was thirsty to the point of mad- 
ness, and so hungry that he could eat anything —almost any- 
thing. 

It frightened him that he could now understand the spider 
mind so clearly. The spiders worked by analogy. They believed 
Scarble to be an unfinished two-legged strider, come to them 
with his quadruped that was born for one purpose—to feed 
him when he went into pupa form before being metamorphosed 
into a giant Emperor Spider. Aye, they believed Scarble to be 
the Emperor Spider promised to them from the beginning of 
time. 

The spider song was a dirge now, the passing of the old 
life, the death and decay fugue. But in the complex of the dirge 
there were introductory passages of something much higher: 
the Anastasis, the Resurrection Song. 

“You mother-loving spiders!” Scarble called out in fury. 
“You think I’m going to eat Cyon and then turn into a spider. 
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You’re wrong, [ tell you! The biology of the thing is impossible, 
but how do you explain biology to spiders?” 

To be dying of thirst and therc no liquid to mouth except 
that! To be starving and thcre no food available but this soft 
putridity pressed into his face! 

There was a change in the tempo of the spider song. It rose 
in the crescendo of transition and made Scarble angry. 

“You presumptive little twelve-legged crawlers, you’re get- 
ting ahead of me! Don’t tell me what to do! Don’t act as though 
| had already done it.” 

But the hours had taken their price, and Scarble had already 
passed through madness and into the world on the other side. 
He didn’t know when it began, but the spiders knew of the 
change about third dawn. The spiders’ soaring incantation rose 
to new heights, and Scarble was able to follow it. He was 
hearing tones above the range of the human ear. 

Scarble began to eat of the putrefied mass—and to change. 
The Hallclujah Chorus of the Spider Song rose in a vast sym- 
phony. 


In the Spaceman’s Survival Handbook there is one instruc- 
tion which some have believed to be written in humor: ‘Never 
die till you have considered every alternative to a situation.’ 

Well, how does a man get out of a situation like this? 

He doesn’t. 

Well then, how docs a spider get out of a situation like this? 

He grows eight more short little notches of legs, and he 
shuffles and saws his way out of the cocoon with them. 

“Tt’s worth a try,” Scarble said. “I'll sec if I’vc turned into 
a spider.” 

He had. He did it. It worked. 


They disabilitied Scarble from the active service. He could 
give no intelligent account of his lone stay on Aranea. He gave 
out with nothing but sick quips like: “Cyon was a good dog, 
but only after he had become very bad,” and “The Spidcrs tied 
me up and made me cat the dog, and then they turned me into 
a spider.” 

Scarble was plainly insane, but pleasantly so. And there 
was nothing left of the dog except curiously softened bones. 

They sent Scarble back to Earth and kept him under obser- 
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vation. Sueh men were handled with sympathy. They ealled 
him the Spider Man around the wards. But after a while that 
sympathy ran a little thin. Earth was having her own troubles 
with spiders. 


“I’ve never seen anything like them,” an Earthside doetor 
told Searble in examining him one day, as he brushed some 
of that floating stuff out of his eyes. “The growths are not 
malignant, but they will be mighty unhandy. Since they are 
not malignant, I cannot remove them without your permission, 
Searble. They’re getting larger, you know.” 

“Certainly they’re getting larger,” Searble maintained. “I’m 
quite pleased with the way they’re coming along. They get to 
be as big as the spidcrs’ other legs. And don’t remove them! 
I’d as soon lose one of my other limbs as one of them. They 
saved my life. I couldn’t have gotten out of my cocoon without 
them.” 

“You're going to have to get off this spider jag, Searble. 
Have you been reading the crank reports about the spiders and 
have they upset you?” 

“Why should they upset me, Doctor? Everything is going 
as smooth as—~ah-——spider silk. Naturally I have my own in- 
telligenee setup on these matters. And the faet that you refer 
to them as ‘erank reports’ likewise pleases me. I’m on top of 
the heap, Doctor. Who else has a hundred billion soldiers ready 
to strike? We live in exeiting times, do we not?” 

“As to that siekness of yours, Searble, I'll gladly leave it 
to your other doetor, your psycho doetor; and now it is time 
for you to go and see him. But I wish you’d let me remove 
thosc growths before they beeome larger. They’re almost like 
other limbs.” 

“Quite like,” said Searble. He left the room majestieally in 
the flowing robes which he now affeeted and went down the 
eorridor to see his other doetor. The robes served a purpose. 
They did cover Searble’s afflictions, the four strange growths 
on each side of his body. And also: 

“An Emperor always wears flowing robes,” Searble said. 
“You ean’t expeet him to go dressed like a commoner.” 


Doetor Mosea, Searble’s othcr doctor, was a quiet and pa- 
tient man. He was also a dull fellow who had to have simple 
things explained to him over and over again. 
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“What arc you today, Scarble?” Doctor Mosca asked again 
as he brushed some of the floating stuff away. 

“Why, I’m the Emperor of the Dodecapod Spiders of 
‘Aranea,” Scarble said pleasantly. “I explain that to you every 
day, Doctor, but you don’t seem to remembcr. I am also Prefect 
Extraordinary to the Aranea Spiders of the Dispersal. And I 
am Proconsul to the Spidcrs of Earth.” 

“Scarble, I'll be plain with you. Your planet probe expe- 
rience (whatever it was) has unhitched your mind. And you 
have somehow connected whatever happened on Aranea to the 
recent spider incidents on Earth. I will admit that some oh these 
incidents are peculiar and almost insane—” 

“No, no, Doctor, not insane. They are absolutely reason- 
able—according to the Highcr Reason. They are organized and 
directed and strictly on schedule. To call the incidents insane 
would be almost like calling me insane.” 

“Mr. Scarblc, we don’t kecp you here for your pool-shooting 
ability, though you’re good at that. We kecp you here because 
you're very sick—mentally. Now listen to me carefully: You 
are a man, and not a spider.” 

“[’m glad you think so, Doctor..Our high council decided 
that it would be better if I retaincd the basic man-appcarance 
until our present military operation is completed. It should be 
completed today.” 

“Scarble, you’ ve got to get hold of yourself!” Doctor Mosca 
insisted. He brushed heaps of the accumulated silkstuff off his 
desk. “You arc a man, and an intelligent man. We have to get 
you off this insane spider jag of yours. And it’s not my de- 
partment, but somebody had better get the world off its jag, 
too. Every year has its own peculiar sort of nuttiness, but the 
Spider Incidents have become downright silly. Do you know 
that, with the recent astronomical increases of the spiders—” 

“That may be an unconscious pun,” Scarble interrupted. 

‘that it is estimated there are now a hundred billion spi- 
ders in this country alone.” 

“Multiply that figure by a thousand if you wish,” Scarble 
said. “Last night was the Night of the Great Hatching, and the 
young ones grow to effcctive size in hours, all stages of them 
quickly now. The time is at hand. I give the word now!” 

‘Great thumping thundcr!” Doctor Mosca howled. “I’m bit- 
ten badly! Another spider bite.” 

‘‘Not just another bite,” Scarble said. “That was the critical 
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bite. I’m sincerely sorry for the pain: but, with so many people 
to impregnate, I could not equip all my creatures with painless 
probes. It eases off now, though, doesn’t it? The injection 
contains a narcotic and a soporific.” 

It did. Doctor Mosca drowsed. He half-dreamed that it was 
snowing, but in a new and pleasant manner. It was warm snow, 
light and full of sun, flakes with beards on them like mote- 
sized comets. 

The sucuv..y appearing spiders were covering Doctor Mosca 
with gossamer and silk, as children will cover each other with 
sand on a beach. And they were covering many millions of 
others, all stung and sunk into pleasant lethargy and drowsiness, 
with billions of streamers of serpentine silk. 

It was deliciously lazy for Doctor Mosca to lie back in the 
chair and hear that demented Scarble drone on that he was no 
longer a man—(Doctor Mosca found that he could no longer 
move his head; there was something odd about that)}—that 
Scarble was no longer a man, whatever his appearance, that 
he was really the Emperor of the Dodecapod Spiders of Aranea, 
and of all Spiders everywhere. 


Master 
ANGELA CARTER 


British-born Angela Carter is a most unsettling fantasist. 
“Peacock brilliance,” “grotesquely barnacled treasures,” 
“she writes outside known space and time,” “as if Freud 
had written Gulliver's Travels under the influence of LSD”: 
the critics grope for words.... 

Her second novel The Magic Toyshop won the John 
Liewelyn Rhys Memorial Prize in 1967, and in the next 
year her Several Perceptions won the Somerset Maugham 
Award. Her imaginary landscapes are decadent and mi- 
rage-filled cities, erotic traveling circuses, Gothic castles, 
New York as City of Dreadful Night, surreal forests, am- 
biguous deserts. She has translated the fairy tales of 
Charles Perrault, and in The Bloody Chamber (7979) she 
wrought her own variations upon traditional Beauty and 
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the Beast and werewolf themes, with ladies changing 
into tigers, and wolves into grandmothers—a theme which 
appears elsewhere in Changes in a story by lan Watson. 

“Master” is from Angela Carter’s earlier collection, 
Fireworks. Despite the number of books from her type- 
writer in recent years, she confesses that she is actually 
a slow worker, and that this tale took two years, on and 
off, to compose. It has already been anthologised once, 
in a collection of erotic spooky stories entitled (no com- 
ment) More Devil's Kisses edited by (no further comment) 
one Linda Lovecraft—which somehow sank without trace. 
We are delighted to revive it for Changes. 


After he discovcred that his vocation was to kill animals, 
the pursuit of it took him far away from temperate weathcr 
until, in time, the insatiable suns of Africa eroded the pupils 
of his eyes, bleached his hair and tanned his skin until he no 
longer looked the thing he had been but its systematic negative; 
he became the white hunter, victim of an exile which is the 
imitation of death, a willed bereavement. He would emit a 
ravished gasp when he saw the final spasm of his prey. He did 
not kill for money but for love. 

He had first cxercised a propensity for savagcry in the acrid 
lavatories of a minor English public school where he used to 
prcss the heads of the new boys into the ceramic bow] and then 
pull the flush upon them to drown their gurgling protests. After 
puberty, he turned his indefinable but exacerbatcd rage upon 
the pale, flinching bodies of young women whose flesh he 
lacerated with teeth, fingernails and sometimes his leather bclts 
in the beds of cheap hotels ncar London’s great rail termini 
(King’s Cross, Victoria, Euston. ..). But these pastel-coloured 
excesses, all the cool, rainy country of his birth could offer 
him, never satisfied him; his ferocity would attain the colouring 
of the fauves only when he took it to the torrid zones and there 
refined it until it could be distinguished from that of the beasts 
he slaughtered only by the element of self-consciousness it 
rctained: for, if little of him now pertained to the human, the 
eyes of his self still watched him so that he was able to applaud 
his own depredations. 

Although he decimated herds of giraffe and gazelle as they 
grazed in the savannahs until they learned to snuff their an- 
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nihilation upon the wind as he approached, and dispatched 
heraldically plated hippopotami as they lolled up to their arm- 
pits in ooze, his rifle’s particular argument lay with the silken 
indifference of the great cats, and, finally, he developed a 
speciality in the extermination of the printed beasts, leopards 
and lynxes, who carry ideograms of death in the clotted lan- 
guage pressed in brown ink upon their pelts by the fingertips 
of mute gods who do not acknowledge any divinity in humanity. 

When he had sufficiently ravaged the cats of Africa, a coun- 
try older by far than we are, yet to whose innocence he had 
always felt superior, he decided to explore the nether regions 
of the New World, intending to kill the painted beast, the 
jaguar, and so arrived in the middle of a metaphor for deso- 
lation, the place where time runs back on itself, the moist, 
abandoned cleft of the world whose fructifying river is herself 
a savage woman, the Amazon. A green, irrevocable silence 
closed upon him in that serene kingdom of giant vegetables. 
Dismayed, he clung to the bottle as if it were a test. 

He travelled by jeep through an invariable terrain of archi- 
tectonic vegetation where no wind lifted the fronds of palms 
as ponderous as if they had been sculpted out of viridian gravity 
at the beginning of time and then abandoned, whose trunks 
were so heavy they did not seem to rise into the air but, instead, 
drew the oppressive sky down upon the forest like a coverlid 
of burnished metal. These tree trunks bore an outcrop of plants, 
orchids, poisonous, iridescent blossoms and creepers the thick- 
ness of an arm with flowering mouths that stuck out viscous 
tongues to trap the flies that nourished them. Bright birds of 
unknown shapes infrequently darted past him and sometimes 
monkeys, chattering like the third form, leaped from branch 
to branch that did not move beneath them. But no motion nor 
sound did more than ripple the surface of the profound, inhuman 
introspection of the place so that, here, to kill became the only 
means that remained to him to confirm he himself was still 
alive, for he was not prone to introspection and had never found 
any consolation in nature. Slaughter was his only proclivity 
and his unique skill. 

He came upon the Indians who lived among the lugubrious 
trees. They represented such a diversity of ethnic types they 
were like a living museum of man organized on a principle of 
regression for, the further inland he went, the more primitive 
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they becamc, as if to demonstrate that evolution could be in- 
vertcd. Some of the brown men had no other habitation than 
the sky and, like the flowers, ate insects; they would paint their 
bodies with the juice of leaves and berries and ornament their 
heads with diadems of feathers or the claws of eagles. Placid 
and decorativc, the men and women would come softly twit- 
tcring round his jeep, a mild curiosity illuminating the inward- 
turning, amber suns of their eyes, and he did not recognize 
that they were men although thcy distilled demented alcohol 
in stills of their own devising and hc drank it, in order to people 
the inside of his head with familiar frenzy among so much that 
was strange. 

His half-breed guide would often take onc of thc brown girls 
who guilelessly offercd him her bare, pointed breasts and her 
veiled, limpid smile and, then and there, infect her with the 
clap to which he was a chronic martyr in the bushes at the rim 
of the clearing. Afterwards, licking his chops with remembered 
appetite, hc would say to the hunter: Brown mcat, brown meat. 
In drunkenness one night, troubled by the prickings of a car- 
nality that often visited him at the end of his day’s work, the 
hunter bartered, for the spare tyre of his jecp, a pubescent girl 
as virgin as the forest that had borne her. 

She wore a vestigial slip of red cotton twisted betwcen her 
thighs and her long, sinuous back was upholstered in cut velvet, 
for it was whorled and ridged with the tribal markings incised 
on her when her menses began—raised designs like the contour 
map of an unknown place. The women of her tribe dipped their 
hairs in liquid mud and then wound their locks into long curls 
around sticks and let them dry in the sun until each one pos- 
sessed a chevelure of rigid ringlets the consistency of baked, 
unglazed pottery, so she looked as if her head was surrounded 
by one of those spiked halocs allotted to famous sinners in 
Sunday-school picture books. Her eyes held the gentleness and 
the despair of those about to be dispossessed; she had the 
immovable smile of a cat, which is forced by physiology to 
smile whether it wants to or not. 

The beliefs of her tribe had taught her to regard herself as 
a sentient abstraction, an intermediary between the ghosts and 
the fauna, so she looked at her purchaser’s fever-shaking, skel- 
etal person with scarcely curiosity, for he was to her no more 
yet no less surprising than any other gaunt manifestation of the 
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forest. If she did not pereeive him as a man, either, that was 
because her cosmogony admitted no essential difference be- 
tween herself and the beasts and the spirits, it was so sophis- 
tieated. Her tribe never killed; they only ate roots. He taught 
her to eat the meat he roasted over his camp-fire and, at first, 
she did not like it much but dutifully consumed it as though 
he were ordering her to partake of a sacrament for, when she 
saw how easually he killed the jaguar, she soon realized he 
was death itself. Then she began to look at him with wonder 
for she recognized immediately how death had glorified itself 
to beeome the principle of his life. But when he looked at her, 
he saw only a piece of curious flesh he had not paid much for. 
He thrust his virility into her surprise and, once her wound 
had healed, used her to share his sleeping-bag and earry his 
pelts. He told her her name would be Friday, which was the 
day he bought her; he taught her to say “master” and then let 
her know that was to be his name. Her eyelids fluttered for, 
though she eould move her lips and tongue and so reproduee 
the sounds he made, she did not understand them. And, daily, 
he slaughtered the jaguar. He sent away the guide for, now he 
had bought the girl, he did not need him; so the ambiguous 
lovers went on together, while the girl’s father made sandals 
. from the rubber tyre to shoe his family’s feet and they walked 
a little way into the twentieth century in them, but not far. 
Among her tribe cireulated the following picturesque folk- 
tale. The jaguar invited the anteater to a juggling contest in 
which they would use their eyes to play with, so they drew 
their eyes out of the sockets. When they had finished, the 
anteater threw his eyes up into the air and back they fell— 
plop! in place in his head; but when the jaguar imitated him, 
his eyes eaught in the topmost branches of a tree and he could 
not reach them. So he beeame blind. Then the anteater asked 
the maeaw to make new eyes out of water for the jaguar and, 
with these eyes, the jaguar found that it could see in the dark. 
So all turned out well for the jaguar; and she, too, the girl who 
did not know her own name, could see in the dark. As they 
moved always more deeply into the forest, away from the little 
settlements, nightly he extorted his pleasure from her flesh and 
she would gaze over her shoulder at shapes of phantoms in the 
thickly susurrating undergrowth: phantoms—it seemed to her— 
of beasts he had slaughtered that day, for she had been born 
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into the clan of the jaguar; and, when his leather belt cut her 
shoulder, the magic water of which her eyes were made would 
_ piteously leak. 

He could not reconcile himself to the rain forest, which 
oppressed and devastated him. He began to shake with malaria. 
He killed continually, stripped the pelts and left the corpses 
behind him for the vultures and the flies. 

Then they came to a placc whcre there werc no more roads. 

His heart leaped with ecstatic fcar and longing when he saw 
how nothing but beasts inhabited the interior. He wanted to 
destroy them all, so that he would feel less lonely, and, in 
order to penetrate this absence with his annihilating presence, 
he left the jeep behind at a forgotten township where a green 
track ended and an ancient whisky priest sat all day in the ruins 
of a forsaken church brewing fire-water from wild bananas and 
keening the stations of the cross. Master loaded his brown 
mistress with his guns and the sleeping-bag and the gourds 
filled with liquid fever. They left a wake of corpses behind 
them for the plants and the vulturcs to eat. 

At night, after she lit the fire, he would first abuse her with 
the butt of his rifle about the shoulders and, after that, with 
his sex; then drink from a gourd and sleep. When she had 
wiped the tears from her face with the back of her hand, she 
was herself again, and, after they had been together a few 
weeks, she seized the opportunity of solitude to examine his 
guns, the instruments of his passion, and, perhaps, learn a little 
of Mastcr’s magic. 

She squinted her eye to peer down the long barrel; she 
caressed the metal trigger, and, pointing the barrel carefully 
away from her as she had seen Master do, she softly squeezed 
it in imitation of his gestures to see if she, too, could provoke 
the same shattering exhalation. But, to her disappointment, she 
provoked nothing. She clicked her tongue against her teeth in 
irritation. Exploring further, however, she discovered the secret 
of the safety catch. 

Ghosts came out of the jungle and sat at her feet, cocking 
their heads on one side to watch hcr. She greeted them with a 
friendly wave of hcr hand. The fire began to fail but she could 
see clearly through the sights of the rifle since her eyes were 
made of water and, raising it to her shoulder as she had seen 
Master do, she took aim at the disc of moon stuck to the sky 
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beyond the ceiling of boughs above her, for she wanted to 
shoot the moon down since it was a bird in her seheme of 
things and, sinee he had taught her to eat meat, now she thought 
she must be death’s apprentice. 

He woke from sleep in a paroxysm of fear and saw her, 
dimly illuminated by the dying fire, naked but for the rag that 
eovered her sex, with the rifle in her hand; it seemed to him’ 
her elay-eovered head was about to turn into a nest of birds of 
prey. She laughed delightedly at the corpse of the sleeping bird 
her bullet had knoeked down from the tree and the moonlight 
glimmered on her euriously pointed teeth. She believed the bird 
she shot down had been the moon and now, in the night sky, 
she saw only the ghost of the moon. Though they were lost, 
hopelessly lost, in the traekless forest, she knew quite well 
where she was; she was always at home in the ghost town. 

Next day, he oversaw the beginnings of her eareer as a 
markswoman and watched her tumble down from the boughs 
of the forest representatives of all the furred and feathered 
beings it contained. She always gave the same delighted laugh 
to see them fall for she had never thought it would be so easy 
to populate her fireside: with fresh ghosts. But she could not 
bring herself to kill the jaguar, sinee the jaguar was the emblem 
of her elan; with foreeful gestures of her head and hands, she 
refused. But, after she learned to shoot, soon she beeame a 
better hunter than he although there was no method to her killing 
and they went banging away together indiseriminately through 
the dim, green undergrowth. 

The descent of the banana spirit in the gourd marked the 
passage of time and they left a gross trail of earnage behind 
them. The speetaele of her massaeres moved him and he mounted 
her in a frenzy, foreing apart her genital lips so roughly the 
erimson skin on the inside bruised and festered while the bites 
on her throat and shoulders oozed diseased pearls of pus that 
brought the blowflies buzzing about her in a eloud. Her sereams 
were a universal language; even the monkeys understood she 
suffered when Master took his pleasure, yet he did not. As she 
grew more like him, so she began to resent him. 

While he slept, she flexed her fingers in the darkness that 
eoneealed nothing from her and, without surprise, she discov- 
ered her fingernails were growing long, curved, hard and sharp. 
Now she could tear his back when he inflieted himself upon 
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her and leave red runnels in his skin; yelping with delight, he 
only used her the more severely and, twisting her head with 
its pottery appendages this way and that in pained perplexity, 
she gouged the empty air with her claws. 

They came to a spring of water and she plunged into it in 
order to wash herself but she sprang out again immediately 
because the touch of water aroused such an unpleasant sensation 
on her pelt. When she impatiently tossed her head to shake 
away the waterdrops, her clay ringlets melted altogether and 
trickled down her shoulders. She could no longer tolerate cooked 
meat but must tear it raw between her fingers off the bone 
before Master saw. She could no longer twist her scarlet tongue 
around the two syllables of his name, “mas-tuh”; when she 
tried to speak, only a diffuse and rumbling purr shivered the 
muscles of her throat and she dug neat holes in the earth to 
bury her excrement, she had become so fastidious since she 
grew whiskers. 

Madness and fever consumed him. When he killed the jag- 
uar, he abandoned them in the forest with the stippled pelts 
still on them. To possess the clawed-she was in itself a kind 
of slaughter, and, tracking behind her, his eyes dazed with 
strangeness and liquor, he would watch the way the intermittent 
dentellation of the sun through the leaves mottled the ridged 
tribal markings down her back until they seemed the demar- 
cations of blotched areas of pigmentation subtly mimicking the 
beasts who mimicked the patterns of the sun through the leaves 
and, if she had not walked upright on two legs, he would have 
shot her. As it was, he thrust her down into the undergrowth, 
among the orchids, and drove his other weapon into her soft, 
moist hole while he tore her throat with his teeth and she wept, 
until, one day, she found she was not able to cry anymore. 

The day the liquor ended, he was alone with fever. He 
reeled, screaming and shaking, in the clearing where she had 
abandoned his sleeping-bag; she crouched among the lianas 
and crooned in a voice like soft thunder. Though it was day- 
light, the ghosts of innumerable jaguar crowded round to see 
what she would do. Their invisible nostrils twitched with the 
prescience of blood. The shoulder to which she raised the rifle 
now had the texture of plush. 

His prey had shot the hunter, but now she could no longer 
hold the gun. Her brown and amber dappled sides rippled like 
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water as she trotted across the clearing to worry the clothing 
of the corpse with her teeth. But soon she grew bored and 
bounded away. 

Then only the flies crawling on his body were alive and he 
was far from home. 
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ness that dispels our skepticism. We believe utterly in his 
characters and their acute private dilemmas. Further, 
readers may take heart from the fact that in “The Apoth- 
eosis of Myra” justice is done. 


Out beyond the French windows during the day’s second 
sunset the grass began singing. It had begun as a hum and as 
it gained in strength quickly became song. Edward pushcd the 
French windows farther open and stcpped out onto the terracc. 
Lovely there now, with a sky dark blue like an Earth sky. And, 
frightening though it was, the singing too was lovely—me- 
lodic, slow-tempoed, a sort of insistcnt lullaby. In three years 
here hc had heard about it; this was the first time he had cver 
heard it. He sipped from the glass of gin in his hand. He was 
half drunk and that made it easier to take than it might have 
been. An enormous plain of dark grass lay before him in twi- 
light, motionless, singing. No one knew the language. But it 
was Clearly a language. 

After a few minutes Myra came out from the living room, 
moving stiffly and rubbing her eyes. She had been asleep on 
the couch. “Goodness!” she said. “Is that the grass?” 

“What else?” he said, turning away from her. He finished 
his drink. 

Myra’s voice was cxcited. “You know, Edward, I heard a 
recording of this...this grass. Back in college, years ago. It 
was before anybody had even heard of Endolin.” She was trying 
to make her voice sound lively, but she could not override the 
self-pity in it. Myra, Edward felt, swam in self-pity as a gold- 
fish swam in water. It was her own transparcnt medium. “Tt 
was in a course called ‘The Exploration of our Galaxy,’ I think. 
Dull as dishwater. But the professor played some records of 
life forms, and I still remember Belsin grass.” Belsin was the 
name of the planct. “There was a question about it on the 
midterm. What are you drinking there, Edward?” 

He did not look at her. “Gin and tonic. I'll get you one.” 

He walked along the moonwood deck past her and into the 
house. The liquor was in the kitchen. During the last year he 
had taken to bringing a case at a time out of the storage room, 
where supplies from Earth were kept. There was the half-empty 
last case of Gordon’s gin and a nearly empty one of Johnnie 
Walkcr side by side on the kitchen counter next to a stack of 
unwashed dishes. The dishwasher had broken down again and 
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he hadn’t felt like trying to fix it. He grinned wryly, looking 
at the pile of dirty Haviland that Myra had insisted on bringing 
with her out to this godforsaken part of the galaxy. If he could 
get her to do the dishwashing he might not kill her. Fat chance. 

The idea of killing her was fairly recent. Originally he had 
thought the arthritis and the self-pity and the booze would do 
it for him. But Belsin had worked for her far better than he 
had expected, with the fresh Endolin that had made her demand 
to come here in the first place. Endolin was a scraggy little 
plant and the finest pain-killer and anti-inflammation drug ever 
known. It grew only on Belsin and did not travel well even in 
total vacuum. Myra was rich and her family was powerful; she 
had provided the money and her grandfather the power to get 
him the job here. She was thirty-four and had had violently 
painful arthritis since the age of six. 

He made her drink, as usual, stronger than his own. There 
was no ice, since that wasn’t working either. 

She had seated herself on the moonwood bench when he 
got back out on the terrace and was looking at the stars, her 
head slightly inclined toward the singing of the grass. For a 
moment he paused; she was really very beautiful. And the look 
of self-pity had gone from her face. He had loved her, once, 
when she was like this. He hadn’t married her only for her 
money. The singing had become softer. It would end soon, if 
what he had heard about it was true. It happened so rarely, 
though, that everything about it was uncertain and no one had 
the foggiest notion of how the grass did it in the first place, 
let alone why. 

Myra smiled at him, not even reaching for the drink. “It 
sings so...intelligently,” she said, smiling. “And feeling- 
fully.” She took the drink finally and set it on the moonwood 
bench beside her. Moonwood was not really wood; it was sliced 
from quarries and outcroppings near Belsin’s north pole. You 
could drive nails into it and even build houses from it. Their 
house, though, was a prefab, cut from steel and glass in a 
factory in Cleveland and shipped out here, for a king’s ransom. 

“And nobody knows why it sings?” she said. 

“Correct,” Edward said. “How are you hands?” 

She smiled dreamily toward him. “Very good.” She flexed 
them. “Hardly any pain at all. And my neck is easy tonight. 
Supple.” 

“Congratulations,” he said, without feeling. He walked over 
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to une of the deck chairs and seated himself. The problem with 
killing her was not the killing itself. That would be very easy 
out here, on a planet with only a few hundred settlers. The 
problem was in making it totally unambiguous, clear and simple 
and with himself blameless, so he could inherit. The laws 
concerning extraterrestrial death were a mess. One little snag 
could keep it in court for thirty years. 

“You know what I’d like to do, Edward?” she said. 

He took a swallow from his drink. “What’s that?” 

“I'd like to get out the EnJay and take a ride to the orchids.” 

“Christ!” he said. “Isn’t it pretty late?” She had not ridden 
in the EnJay for a year or more. “And doesn’t the bouncing 
hurt your legs? And back?” 

“Edward,” she said, “I’m better. Really.” 

“Okay,” he said. “I'll get a bottle. And some Endolin.” 

“Forget the Endolin for now,” she said brightly. “I'll be all 
right.” 

The Nuclear Jeep was in a moonwood shed at the back of 
the house, next to the dark-green Mercedes and the two never- 
used bicycles. He backed the jeep out, shifted gears, and 
scratched off around the house. In the low gravity of Belsin 
scratching off was difficult to do but he had learned the trick. 
He pulled up to the turnaround in front of the house where 
Myra’s elevator normally let her out and was astonished to see 
her walking down the stairs, one hand on the banister, smiling 
toward him. 

“Well!” he said as she got into the jeep. 

“Pretty good, huh?” she said, smiling. She squeezed his 
arm. 
He drove off with a jerk and across the obsidian surface of 
their front yard. Much of Belsin was obsidian; it was in fissures 
in that glasslike surfacc that the Endolin grew. At the end of 
the yard a winding path, barely widc enough for the jeep, went 
through the Belsin grass, which was still singing, but much 
more softly. He liked driving the path, with its glassy low 
traction and its narrow and often wrongly banked curves. There 
was hardly any way to build a real road on Belsin. You could 
not cut Belsin grass—which wasn’t grass at all and seemed to 
grow out of the granitic rock beneath it like hair—and if you 
drove on it, it screamed and bled. Bringing from Earth the 
equipment to grade and level the obsidian would have been 
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almost enough to bankrupt even Myra’s family. So when you 
drove on Belsin you used a car with a narrow axle, and you 
followed the natural, vein-like pathways on the planet’s sur- 
face. There weren’t many places to drive to, anyway. 

The singing, now that they were driving with the grass on 
either side of them, was remarkable. It was like a great chorus 
of small voices, or a choir chanting at the edge of understand- 
ing, alto and soprano. It was vaguely spiritual, vaguely erotic, 
and the truly remarkable thing about it was that it touched the 
human feelings so genuinely. As with Endolin, which magi- 
cally dovetailed so well with the products of terrestrial evo- 
lution, producing a molecule that fit a multichambered niche 
in the human nervous system as if made for it, the grass seemed 
to have been ready for humanity when humanity first landed 
on Belsin sixty years before. Captain Belsin himself had heard 
it during the first explorations. The grass had sung for that old 
marauding tycoon and he had written in his journal the now 
famous words, ““This planet speaks my language.” When En- 
dolin had been found, years later, it had seemed fitting that the 
planet, able somehow to touch human feeling with its aston- 
ishing music, could also provide one of-the great anodynes. 
Endolin was hard to come by, even in the richest obsidian 
fields, but it was nearly perfect when fresh. It could all but 
obliterate physical pain without affecting the reason or the 
perceptions. And there was no hangover from it. Myra’s life 
on Earth had been hell. Here, it was passable. 

“Boy, do I feel good!” Myra said. “I think I could dance 
till dawn.” 

He kept his eyes on the road, following it with the wheel. 
“In an hour you’d be screaming from the pain. You’re forget- 
ting how Endolin burns out.” That was its great drawback, and 
he was glad to remind her of it. That, and the fact that you 
couldn’t take it constantly. If you did it paralyzed you. 

For a moment she sounded crushed. “Honey,” she said, “I 
haven’t forgotten.” Then she brightened. “But lately my bad 
hours between pills have been easier.” 

“That’s good,” he said. He tried to put conviction in it. 

After a while they were driving along a ridge from which 
they could see, far off to the right, the lights of the Endolin 
packing plant and the little spaceport beside it. 

“T didn’t know they worked at night,” Myra said. 
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“For the last six months they have.” 

“Six months Earth time?” There was Belsin time, with its 
scventeen-hour day and short year, and therc was Earth time. 
Edward had a way of shifting from one to the other without 
warning. 

“Earth timc,” he said, as if talking to a child. 

“You almost never tell me about your work, Edward,” she 
said. “Have orders gone up?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Business is booming. We’re sending out 
a Shipload every month now.” Hc hesitated and then said, 
“Earth time.” - 

“That’s terrific, Edward. It must make you fecl. ..uscful 
to be so successful.” 

He said nothing. It made no difference to him how well the 
business did, except that more shippings meant more supplies 
of gin and of television tapes and things like peanut butter and 
coffee and caviar from Earth. Nothing on Belsin could bc eaten. 
And the only business—the only real reason for humanity to 
be there at all—was Endolin. 

“Will you have to increase the number of workers?” Myra 
said. “To keep up with bigger harvests?” 

He shook his head. “No. The equipment has been improved. 
Each man brings in two or three pounds a day now. Faster 
vehicles and better detcctors.” 

“That’s fascinating!” Myra said, sitting upright with a slight 
wince of pain. “I had no idea what was going on.” 

“You never asked,” he said. 

“No,” she said, “I suppose I didn’t.” 

They drove on northward in silence for a long time, listening 
to thc grass. Edward himsclf, despite his hiddcn anger and his 
frustrations, became calmed by it. Finally Myra spoke. “Lis- 
tening to that singing is...is amazing,” she said softly. “It 
seems to go very deep. You know’—she turned abruptly in 
her seat to face him—‘“thc more I take Endolin the 
more... mystical my feelings arc. Or spiritual.” She looked a 
little self-conscious saying it, probably because shc knew how 
impatient he was with her interests in poetry and in music. And 
in reincarnation. 

“It’s bound to affect your mind...” he said. 

“No,” she said. “I know that’s not it. It’s something 1’ve 
had since | was a child. Sometimes after the arthritic pain I'd 
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have a...a burned-out feeling in my nerves and a certain clarity 
in my head. I would lie in my bed in the hospital or whatever 
and I felt I knew things just the other side of the edge of 
knowing.” 

He started to speak and glanced over at her. He saw that 
she had not finished the drink she was carrying. That was 
unusual, since Myra was close to being an alcoholic—some- 
thing he encouraged in her. He decided to say nothing. 

“T lost those feelings when I got older,” she went on. “But 
lately I’ve been getting them back. Stronger. And the grass, 
singing like that, seems to encourage it.” She stopped for a 
minute. “You know,” she said, “the grass is giving me the 
same fceling. That something on the other side of knowledge 
can really be known. If we could only... only relax somehow 
and clear our minds and grasp it.” 

Edward’s voice was cool. “You can get the same effect 
from two martinis on an empty stomach.” 

She was unperturbed. “No, you can’t, Edward,” she said. 
“You cannot.” 


They were silent again for several miles. Past the plant the 
road broadened for a while and became straighter. Edward 
speeded up. It was late and he was getting bored. The grass’s 
singing had bccome quieter. He was focusing on the road when 
he heard a sharp intake from Myra and then he saw that some- 
how there was more light on the road. And Myra said softly, 
“The rings, Edward,” and he looked up and there they were: 
the lavender and pale blue rings of Bclsin. Normally invisible 
and now glowing in a great arc from east to west above them. 
Fairy rings. Rings of heaven. 

The grass scemed to crescendo for a moment, in some kind 
of coda, and thcn became ‘silent. The rings brightened. The 
effect was stunning. 

“Stop the jeep,” Myra said. “Let’s look.” 

“Haven’t time,” Edward said, and drove on. 

And Myra did something she had never donc before because 
of the pain her unlucky body could cause her: she pushed the 
lever on her seat and leaned in it all the way back and looked 
up at the beautiful rings in the sky. She did it with care and 
lay back and relaxed, still holding her unfinished drink, now 
in her lap. Her dark hair blew behind her in the jeep’s wind. 
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Edward could see by the light of the rings that her face was 
glowing. Her body looked light, supple, youthful in the light. 
Her smile was beatific. 

He noticed the unfinished drink. “God,” he thought, “she 
may be getting well.” 


The orchids grew down the sides of the only eliffs on Belsin. 
Belsin was a nearly flat planet with almost nothing to fall from. 
That, and the low gravity, made it a very safe place, as Edward 
had noted early in his life there. 

The orchids were not orchids, were not even plants, but 
they looked somewhat like orchids. They were the outward 
flowerings of some obscure life form that, like the grass, seemed 
to go down to the center of the planet. You could not uproot 
an orchid any more than you could pull a blade of the grass 
loose from the surface; a thin but incredibly tenuous filament 
at the basc of each of them went through solid obsidian down 
to a depth far below possible exploration or investigation. They 
were stunningly beautiful to see. 

They glowed in shades of green and yellow with waving 
plumes and leaves shaped like enormous Japanese fans. They 
were both luminous and illuminated and they shifted as thcy 
moved from transparent to translucent to opaque. 

Whcn he stopped the Jeep near the orchid cliffs, he heard 
a small cry from Myra and looked over to sce her fcatures in 
the familiar grimacc of pain; riding that way had almost cer- 
tainly been too much for her, even with Endolin. 

Yet she sat up easily enough, though very slowly, and got 
out of the jeep. He did not offcr to help; she had told him years 
beforc that she prefcrred doing things by herself when she 
could. By the time she was standing she was smiling again. 
As he came around to her side of the Jeep hc saw her casually 
cmptying her drink on the ground at her feet, where it made 
sevcral pools in the obsidian. She set the glass in the jeep. 

They walked forward slowly. Both wore gum-rubber soles 
on their shoes, but the surface could be treacherous. She ap- 
pearcd to have recovered from the pain in the jeep; her walking 
was as Certain as his own.: Possibly steadier. “Myra,” he said, 
‘| think you’re getting better.” His voice was flat. 

“It would be really something, Edward, not to be just a sick 
rich girl. To be able to do something besides lie around and 
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take pills and try to get around the pain. It would be great to 
work.” 

“Work?” he said. “At what?” 

“IT don’t know,” she said. “At anything. I could learn to be 
a pilot, or a librarian. You know, Edward, I’m not terribly 
smart. I think I could be very happy doing housework. Having 
children. Just being busy for the rest of my life, instead of 
living in my mind all the time.” 

“It’s good to see you thinking about it,” he said. But it 
wasn’t. He hated the whole idea. A sick Myra was bad enough; 
he did not want this chipper, nearly well one around to clutter 
up his life. 

And the more well she became the harder it would be to 
kill her and to blame her death on the arthritis. 

He looked toward the orchid observation platform. There 
was another couple standing there, and as they came closer 
Edward could see that the man was an engineer named Strang — 
one of the steadier, more reliable people from the plant. The 
girl was somebody from Accounting. 

And it began to shape up for him then. The situation was 
really good. He had long suspected that the orchid cliffs were 
the best place for it. And here were the perfect witnesses. It 
was dark and everyone knew the orchid cliffs were dangerous 
at night. Myra had been drinking; the autopsy would show that. 

It began to click off for him the way things did sometimes. 
He embellished it. As they approached the other couple to be 
overheard he said, “Myra, it’s really strange of you to want to 
come out here like this. Maybe we shouldn’t go to the cliffs. 
We can come back in daylight tomorrow...” 

She laughed in a way that he hoped would sound drunken 
and said, “Oh, come on, Edward. I feel marvelous.” 

“Okay, darling. Anything you say.” He spoke to her lov- 
ingly and then looked up to greet the other couple. 

“Nice seethg you, Mr. MacDonnell,” the engineer said. 
“The orchids are really fine by ringlight.” 

“Yd still rather be in bed,” Edward said amiably. “But Mrs. 
MacDonnell wanted to come out here. She says she could dance 
till dawn.” 

Myra beamed at Strang and Strang and his girl nodded 
politely at her. Myra never saw people on Belsin. Arthritis had 
made her life sedentary, and even though Belsin had relieved 
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the pain greatly she had never learned to be sociablc. Most of 
her time was spcnt reading, listening to music, or puttering 
around the house. 

“More power to you, Mrs. MacDonnell,” Strang said. And 
then, as they went out on the ledge toward the staircase, “Care- 
ful out there, you two!” 

There was a meandering walkway, partly carved from ob- 
sidian, partly constructcd from moonwood, that ran along the 
cliff face toward a high waterfall. The steps were lighted by 
hidden electric lights and there was still ringlight from above. 
There was a safety rail, too, of heavy moonwood, waist high. 
But it was only a handrail and a person could slip under it. 
The thing could have been done better, but there was only so 
much human labor available on the planet for projects of that 
kind. 

The two of them went slowly along the staircase, still in 
view of Strang and his girl. The light on the orchids were 
gorgeous. They could hcar the sound of the waterfall. It was 
very cool. Myra was becoming excited. “My God,” she said, 
‘“Belsin is really a lovely place. With the grass that sings, and 
the orchids.” She looked up at the sky. “And thosc rings.” 

‘Watch your step,” he said. He looked back at Strang and 
waved. Then they went around the edge of a cliff, and along 
a wet obsidian wall whcre the light glared off the wetness and 
was for a moment almost blinding. For an instant he thought 
of pushing her off therc, but thcy were too close to Strang: if 
there were a struggle it might be heard. They walked along a 
level place for a while. Myra would look across at the orchids 
on the other side, with their fans gently changing color in the 
night air and would gasp at the beauty of them. Sometimes she 
squcezcd his arm strongly or hugged him in her excitemcnt. 
He knew it was all beautiful, but it had never really touched 
him and it certainly wasn’t touching him now. He was thinking 
coolly of the best way to kill Myra. And some part of him was 
second-guessing, thinking that it might not be bad to go on 
living with Myra if she got well, that it was cruel to think of 
killing her just when she was beginning to enjoy her life. But 
then he thought of her dumbness, of her innocence. He thought 
of her money. 

Suddenly they came around a turn in the walkway and there 
was the waterfall. Part of it reflected the colors of the rings 
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above. There was spray on his face. He looked down. Just 
ahead of them was a place where the obsidian was wet. The 
moonwood railing had been doubled at that point but there was 
still a distance of at least two feet from the bottom where a 
person could easily slip under. He looked farther down—straight 
down. The chasm was half a mile—the highest drop on Belsin. 

He looked behind him. They could not be seen. Okay, he 
thought. Best to be quick about it. 

He took her firmly by the arm, put his free arm around her 
waist. . 

She turned and looked at his face. Hers was calm, open. 
“You’re going to kill me. Aren’t you, Edward?” she said. 

“That’s right,” he said. “I didn’t think you knew.” 

“Oh, I knew all right,” she said. 

For a moment he was frightened. “Have you told anyone? 
Written anyone?” - 
“No.” | 

“That’s stupid of you. To tell me that. You could have lied.” 

“Maybe,” she said. “But Edward, a part of me has always 
wanted to die. My kind of life is hardly worth the effort. I’m 
not sure that getting well would change that either.” 

They stood there like that by the waterfall for a full several 
minutes. He had her gripped firmly. It would only be a matter 
of putting one of his feet behind hers, tripping her and pushing 
her under the railing. She looked very calm and yet not passive. 
His heart was beating furiously. His skin seemed extraordi- 
narily sensitive; he felt each drop of spray as it hit. The waterfall 
sounded very loud. 

He stared down at her. She looked pathetic. “Aren’t you 
frightened?” he said. 

She did not speak for a moment. Then she said, “Yes, I’m 
frightened, Edward. But I’m not terrified.” 

He had to admit that. She was taking it very well. “Would 
you rather jump?” he said. He could let go of her. There was 
_no way she could outrun him. And he wanted no bruises from 
his hands on her arms, no shoe mark of his on her legs. Her 
body— what was left of her body— would be studied by the 
best criminologists from Earth; he could be sure her family 
would see to that. She’d be kept frozen in orbit until the experts 
got there. 

Thinking of that, he looked up toward the sky. The rings 
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had begun to fade. “No,” Myra said. “I can’t jump. It’s too 
frightening. You'll have to push me.” 

“All right,” he said, looking back to her. 

“Edward,” she said. “Please don’t hurt me. I’ve always 
hated pain.” 

Those were her last words. She did not fight back. When 
he pushed her off she fell silently, in the low gravity, for a 
long, long time before smashing herself on the obsidian at the 
bottom of the chasm. “ 

As he looked up the rings appeared again, but only for a 
moment. 


Getting her out with a helicopter and then making the state- 
ment and getting Strang and his girl to make their statements 
took all night. There was no police force and no “law” as such 
on Belsin, but the factory manager was Acting Magistratc and 
took testimony. Everyone appeared to believe Edward’s story — 
that Myra was drunk and slipped—and condolences were given. 
Her body was put in a plastic capsule from a supply that had 
sat idle for years; she was thc first person ever to die on Belsin. 

Edward drove back at daybreak. His fatigue was enormous 
but his mind was calm. He had almost begun to believe the 
story himself. 

As he approached the now cmpty house across the broad 
plain a remarkable thing began to happen: the grass began to 
sing again. Belsin grass was only known to sing in the evening. 
Never at dawn. But there it was singing as the first of the 
planet’s two suns were coming up. And somehow— perhaps 
because of the clarity in the fatiguc he felt—it seemed to him 
that the grass’s song was almost comprehensible. It seemed to 
be singing to him alone. 


He spent half the next day sleeping and thc other half of it 
sitting in various rooms of the house, drinking gin. He did not 
miss Myra, nor did he fcel guilty, nor apprehensive. He thought 
for a while, half-drunkenly, about what he would do, back on 
Earth as a rich, single man. He was still under forty; if he was 
lucky he would begin to inherit some of Myra’s millions within 
a ycar. 

There were still a few things to decide upon now and as he 
drank he thought about them from time to time: should he 
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continue running thc Endolin plant while waiting for the inquest 
into Myra’s dcath and for the ship that would take him back 
to Earth? If not, there was very little else to do on Belsin. He 
eould spend some timc exploring down south, where the ob- 
sidian was a light gray and where no Endolin had been found. 
He could sit around the house drinking, listen to some of Myra’s 
records, watch TV from the tape library, work out in the base- 
ment gym. None of it really appealed to him and he began to 
fear the dullncss of the wait. He wanted to be on Earth right 
now, at the hcart of things, with bright lights, and varicty and 
speed and money. He wanted his life to start moving fast.-He 
wanted travel: loose and easy nights on gamier plancts with 
well-dresscd women, guitars playing. He wanted to buy new 
clothcs on Earth, take an apartment in Venice, go to the races 
in the Bois de Boulogne. Then see the galaxy in style. 

And then, as twilight came, he moved out onto the terrace 
to watch the setting of the second of Belsin’s two small suns, 
and realized that the grass was singing again. Its sound was 
very faint; at first he thought it was only a ringing in his ears. 
He walked, drink in hand, to the railing at the end of the big 
moonwood terraee, walking softly in bare feet aeross the silvcry 
surface, cool as always to thc touch. Belsin, bare and nearly 
. devoid of life as it was, eould be—as Myra would say— lovely. 
He remembered Myra’s falling, then, as in a dream. At one- 
half Earth gravity hcr body had fallen away from him slowly, 
slowly decreasing its size as it had lazily spun. She had not 
screamed. Her dress had fluttered upward in his direction as 
he stood there with his hands lightly on the wet railing of the 
Orchid Chasm. 

Suddenly and surprisingly he began to see it from her falling- 
away point of vicw; looking up at himself standing there di- 
minishing in size, seeing his own set features, his tan cotton 
shirt, blue jeans, his rumpled brown hair. His cold unblinking 
eyes looking down on himself, falling. 

The grass was not really singing. It was talking. Whispering. 
For a shocked moment it secmed to him that it whispered, 
“Edward. Edward.” And then, as he turned to go back into the 
house for another drink, “Myra is here. Edward, Myra is here.” 

Another very strong drink put him to slecp. He dreamed of 
himself in lines of people, waiting. Long, confusing lines at a 
cafcteria or a theater, with silent pcople and he among them 
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also silcnt, impatient, trapped in an endless waiting. And he 
awoke sweating, wide awake in the middle of the Belsin night. 
Before his open eyes Myra fell, at a great distance from him 
now, slowly spinning. He could hear thc sound of the waterfall. 
He sat up. He was still wearing his bluc jeans. 

It was not the waterfall; what he heard was the grass, whis- 
pering to him. 

He pushed open the bedroom window. The grass was clearer 
now. Its voice was clearly speaking his namc: “Edward,” it 
said. “Edward. Edward.” 

Into his mind leaped the words from the old poem, studied 
in college: 


Why does your sword so drip wi’ blood 
Edward, Edward? 


The fuzziness of liquor had left him. His head was preter- 
naturally clear. “What do you want?” he said. 

“T want to talk,” the grass said. Its voice was lazy, sleepy. 

“Can’t you be heard everywhere?” 

“Do you fear overhearing?” The voice was fairly clear, 
although soft. 

ess, 

“l’m only speaking near the house.” That was what he 
thought it said. The words were a bit blurred toward the end 
of the sentence. 

“Near the house?” He pulled the window open wider. Moved 
closer. Then he sat on the edge of the bed by the window and 
leaned out into the night. Two small moons were up and he 
could see the grass. It seemed to be rippling, as though a slight, 
thin-aired wind were stroking it. The grass grew about two feet 
high and was normally a pale brown. The moonlight was like 
Earth moonlight; it made it look silver, the color of moonwood. 
He sat with his hands on his upper thighs, his bare feet on the 
floor carpcting, listening to the grass. 

“Near the house, Edward,” the grass said. 

“And you’re Myra?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m Myra.” There was a tone of gaiety in this, a 
hushed joyfulness in the whispcring. “I’m Myra and I’m Belsin. 
I’vc become this planet, Edward.” 

“Jcsus Christ!” he said. “I need a drink. And a cigarette.” 
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“The cigarettes are in the kitehen cabinet,” the grass said. 
“Come out on the terrace when you get them. I want to see 
you.” 

“See me?” he said. 

“IT can see with my rings,” the voice said. Myra said. 

He got up and padded into the kitehen. Strangely he did not 
feel agitated. He was on some ledge somewhere in the middle 
of the quiet night, hung over and a wife-murderer, yet his soul 
was calm. He found the cigarettes easily, opened them, took 
one out and lit it. He poured a small amount of gin into a glass, 
filled it the rest of the way with orange juice, thinking as-he 
did so of how far a distance from California that juice had ‘ 
eome, to be drunk by him here in this stcel kitchen in the 
middle of the night on a planet where the grass had become 
his wife. The whole planct was his wife. His ex-wife. He drank 
a swallow from the glass, after swishing it around to mix the 
gin in. The glow from it in his stomach was warm and mystical. 
He walked slowly, carrying his glass and his cigarette, out to 
the terrace. 

“Ooooh!” the grass said. “I can see you now.” 

He looked up to the sky. “I don’t see the rings,” he said. 
“Your rings.” 

And then they appeared. Glowing pink and lavender, clearly 
outlined against the dim-lit sky. They disappeared. 

“T’m only Icarning to show my rings,” Myra said. “I have 
to thicken the air in the right plaee, so the light bends downward 
toward you.” There was silence for a while. The grass had 
beeome clearer when it last spoke. It spoke again finally and 
was clearer still, so that it almost seemed as if Myra werc 
sitting on the terrace next to him, her soft voice perfectly 
audible in the silent night. “Thcre’s a lot to Icarn, Edward.” 

He drank again. “How did it happen?” And then, almost 
blurting it out, “Are you going to tell people about what I did?” 

“Goodness, Edward, I hadn’t thought about that.” The voice 
paused. “Right now I don’t know.” 

He felt relieved. Myra had always been good-hearted, de- 
spite the self-pity. She usually gave the benefit of the doubt. 

He sat silent for a while, looking at the vast plain in front 
of his eyes, concentrating on his drink. Then he said, “You 
didn’t answer me, Myra. About how it happened.” 

“I know,” the grass said. “I know I didn’t. Edward, I’m 
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not only Myra, I’m Belsin too. I am this planet and I’m learning 
to be what I have become.” There was no self-pity in that, no 
complaint. She was speaking to him clearly, trying to tell him 
something. 

“What I know is that Belsin wanted an ego. Belsin wanted 
someone to die here. Before I dicd and was... was taken in, 
Belsin could not speak in English. My grass could only speak 
to the feelings of people but not to their minds.” 

“The singing?” he said. 

“Yes. I learned singing when Captain Belsin first landed. 
He carried a little tape player with him as he explored and 
played music on it. The grass learned ...I learned to sing. He 
had headaches and took aspirin for them and I learned to make 
Endolin for him. But he never used it. Never discovered it.” 
The voice was wistful, remembering something unpleasant. “I 
couldn’t talk then. I could only fecl some of the things that 
people felt. I could feel what happened to Captain Belsin’s 
headache when he took aspirin and I knew how to improve on 
it. But I couldn’t tell him to use it. That was found out later.” 
The grass rippled and was still. It was darker now; one of the 
moons had set while they were talking. 

“Can you bring up some more moons? So I can see you 
better? See the grass?” There were four moons. 

“T’ll try,” Myra said. There was silence. Nothing happened. 
Finally Myra said, “No, I can’t. I can’t change their orbits.” 

“Thanks for trying,” he said dryly. “The first person to die 
here would become the planet? Or merge with its mind? Is that 
it?” 

“T think so,” Myra said. He thought he could see a faint 
ripple on the word “think.” “I became reincarnated as Belsin. 
Remember the rings lighting after you pushed me over?” 

hese: 

“I was waking up then. It was really splendid for mc. To 
wake into this body. Edward,” she said, “I’m so alive now, 
and vigorous. And nothing about me hurts.” 

He looked away, back toward the silent house. Then he 
finished his drink. Myra’s voice had been strong, cheerful. He 
had been calm—or had been acting calm—but something in 
his deep self was disturbed. He was becoming uneasy about 
all this. Talking with the grass did not disturb him. He was a 
realist, and if grass could talk to him in the voice of his dead 
wife he would hold conversation with grass. And Myra, clearly, 
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wasn’t dead—-although her old, arthritic body certainly was. 
He had seen it as they brought it in from the helicopter; even 
in low gravity, falling onto jagged obsidian could lacerate and 
spatter. 

“Do you hate me for what [ did?” he said, fishing. 

“No, Edward. Not at all. I feel... removed from you. But 
then I really always did. I always knew that you only allowed 
a sinall part of yourself to touch my life. And now,” she said, 
‘my life is bigger and more exciting. And I only need a small 
part of you.” 

That troubled him, sent a little line of fear across a ridge 
somewhere in his stomach. It took him a moment to realize 
that it was her word “need” that had frightened him. 

“Why do you need me, Myra?” he said, carefully. 

“To read to me.” 

He stared. “To read to you?” 

“Yes, Edward. I want you to read from our library.” They 
had brought several thousand books on microfilm with them. 
“And I'll want you to play records for me.” 

“My God!” he said. “Doesn’t a wholc planet have better 
things to do?” 

The grass seemed to laugh. “Of course. Of course I have 
things to do. Just getting to know this body of mine. And I 
can sense that [ am in touch with others—others like the Belsin 
part of me. Now that I have an ego—Myra’s cgo—lI can con- 
verse with them. Feel their feelings.” 

“Well then,” he said, somewhat relieved. 

“Yes,” she said. “But I’m still Myra, too. And I want to 
read. And I want music—honest, old-fashioned Earth music. 
I have this wonderful new body, Edward, but I don’t have 
hands. I can’t turn pages or change records. And I’ll need you 
to talk to, from time to time. As long as I remain human. Or 
half human.” 

Jesus Christ! he thought silently. But then he began to think 
that if she had no hands, even needed him to run microfilm, 
that she could not stop him from leaving. She was only a voice, 
and rings, and ripples in the grass. What could she do? Shc 
couldn’t alter the orbits of her moons. 

“What about the other people here on Belsin?” he said, still 
carcful with his words. “One of them might want to read to 
you. A younger man, maybe...” 

This time her laughter was clearly laughter. “Oh no, Ed- 
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ward,” she said. “{f don’t want them. It’s you I want.” There 
was silenee for several long moments. Then she continued, 
“They ’ll be going baek to Earth in a few months anyway. I’ve 
stopped making Endolin.” 

“Stopped... ?” 

‘When you were asleep. I was planning things then. I re- 
alized that if 1 stopped Endolin they would all go away.” 

“What about all those people on Earth who need it?” he 
said, trying to play on her sympathies. He did not give a damn, 
himself, for the pains of other people. That was why living 
with Myra had not really been diffieult for him. 

“They'll be making it synthetieally before the supplies run 
out,” she said. “It’s difficult, but theyll learn. It would make 
people rieh to find out how. Money motivates some people 
strongly.” 

He said nothing to that exeept “Exeuse me” and got up and 
went into the kitehen for another drink. The sky was lightening; 
the first little sun would be up soon. He had never known Myra 
to think as elearly as she eould think now. He shuddered and 
poured himself a bigger drink. Then, through the terraee doors, 
he heard her voiee. “Come on baek out, Edward.” 

“Oh, shut up!” he said and went over and slammed the 
doors shut and loeked them. It was triply thiek glass and the 
room beeame silent. He walked into the living room, with its 
brown-enameled steel walls and brown earpet and the oil paint- 
ings and Shaker furniture. He eould hear the grass from the 
windows in there, so he elosed them and pulled the thiek eur- 
tains over them. It was silent. “Christ!” he said aloud and sat 
down with his drink to think about it. 

Myra kept several antique plates on little shelves over the 
television set. They were beginning to vibrate. And then, 
shoekingly, he heard a deep bass rumbling and the plates fell 
to the floor and broke. The rumbling eontinued for a moment 
before he realized that it had been an earthquake. He was 
suddenly furious and he hung on to the fury, eovering up the 
fear that had eome with it. He got up and went through the 
kitehen to the terraee doors, flung them open into the still night. 
“For Christ’s sake, Myra,” he said, “what are you trying to 
do?” 

“That was a seleetive tremor,” the grass said. There was a 
hint of eoyness in its tone. “I pushed magma toward the house 
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and let a fissure fall. Just a tiny bit, Edward. Hardly any at 
all.” 

“It could have fallen farther?” he said, trying to keep the 
anger and the sternncss in his voice. 

“Lord, yes,” Myra said. “That was only about a half on the 
Richter scale.” He suddenly remembered that Myra had studied 
geology at Ohio State; she was wcll prepared to become a 
planet. “I’m pretty sure I could go past ten. With hardly any 
practice.” 

“Arc you threatening to earthquake me into submission?” 

She didn’t answer for a minute. Then she said, pleasantly, 
“IT want to keep you here with me, Edward. We’re married. 
And I need you.” 

The earthquake had been frightening. But he thought of the 
supply ships and of the ship that would be bringing the people 
for the inquest. All he would have to do would be to lie to her, 
act submissive, and then somehow get on board the ship and 
away from Belsin before she earthquaked. 

“And you want me to read aloud? Or run the microfilm for 
you?” 

“Aloud, Edward,” she said. “Ill let the others leave, but I 
want you to stay here. Here in the house.” 

' “Pll have to get out every now and then.” 

“No, you won’t,” Myra said. 

“lll need food.” 

“I’m already growing it for you. The trees will be up in a 
few days. And the vegetables: carrots and potatoes and beans 
and lettuce. Even tobacco, Edward. But no liquor. You’l! have 
to do without liquor once the supply is gone. But this place 
will be /ovely. I'l] have a lake for you and groves of fruit trees. 
I can grow anything—the way I grew Endolin before. This 
will be a beautiful place for you, Edward. A real Eden. And 
you'll have it all to yourself.” 

He thought crazily of Venice, of women, guitar music. 
Venice and Rome. Panicked suddenly, he said, “I can run away 
with the others. You can’t earthquake us all to death. That 
would be cruel...” 

“That’s true enough,” Myra said. “But if you leave this 
house I’ll open a fissure under you and down you'll go.” She 
paused a long moment. “Just like I did, Edward. Down and 
down.” 
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He began to talk faster, louder. “What if they comc to take 
mc away, to force me to go back to Earth?” 

_ “Oh, come on, Edward. Quit it. I won’t let them ever gct 
to the house. Thcy’ll go away eventually. And I'll never let 
anyone land again. Just swallow them up if they try it.” 

He felt terribly weary. He walked out onto the terrace and 
slumped onto the moonwood bench. Myra remained silent. He 
had nothing to say. He sipped his drink, Ictting his mind go 
black. He sat there alone for a half hour. Or not really alone. 
It was beginning to dawn on him that he might never be alone 
again. 

Then Myra spoke again, softly. “I know you're tired, Ed- 
ward. But I don’t sleep. Not anymorc. I wondcr if you would 
read to mc a while. I was in the middle of The King’s Mistress. 
If you'll switch the microfilm machine on you’ll find my page.” 

“Christ!” he said, startled. “You can’t make me read.”’ Therc 
was somcthing petulant in his voice. He could hear it and it 
disturbed him. Something of the sound of a small boy trying 
to defy his mothcr. “I want to have another drink and go back 
to bed.” 

‘You know I don’t like insisting,” Myra said. “And you’re 
perfectly right, Edward. I can’t make you read. But I can shake 
the housc and Kecp you awake.” Abruptly the house shook 
from another tremor, probably a quarter of a point on thc 
Richter scale. “And,” Myra said, “I can grow food for you or 
not grow food for you. And I can give you what you want to 
eat or not give you what you want. I could feed you nothing 
but persimmons for a few months. And make the water taste 
terrible.” 

“Jesus Christ!” he said. “I’m tired.” 

“It'll only be a couple of chapters,” Myra said. “And then 
maybe a couple of old songs on the player, and I'll go back 
to contemplating my interior and the other planets around here.” 

He didn’t move. 

“You'll be wanting me to grow tobacco for you. There are 
only a few cartons of cigarettes left.” Edward smoked threc 
packs a day. Three packs in a short Belsin day. 

He still didn’t move. 

“Well,” Myra said, conciliatory now. “I think I could syn- 
thesize a little cthyl alcohol. If 1 could do Endolin, I suppose 
I could do that too. Maybe a quart or so every now and then. 
A hundred ninety proof.” 
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Hc stood up. He was terribly weary. “The King’s Mistress?” 
he said. 

“That’s right!’ the grass said, sweetly, joyfully. “I’ve al- 
ways liked your voicc, Edward. It'll be good to hear you read.” 

And then, before he turned to go into the house, to the big 
console that held thousands of books—thousands of dumb 
Gothic novels and books on gardening and cooking and self- 
improvement and a few technical books on geology—he saw 
everything gct suddenly much lighter and looked up to sec that 
the great rings of Belsin were now fully visible, bright as bands 
of sunlight in the abruptly brightened sky above his head. They 
glowed in full realization of themselves, ‘illuminating the whole, 
nearly empty planet. 

And Myra’s voice came sighing joyfully in a great, hori- 
zonwide ripple of grass. “Oooooooh!” it said happily. 
‘“Ooooooh!” 





The Tithonian Factor 
RICHARD COWPER 


In Greek mythology Tithonus was a young mortal with 
whom the Dawn fell in love. Since she wished him to live 
with her forever, the Dawn asked Zeus to make Tithonus 
immortal. But she forgot to ask at the same time for per- 
petual youth. So the handsome young lover presently 
became a decrepit, impotent old man, who had to be 
locked away out of sight—till the gods finally took pity on 
him, and changed him into a cicada, or cricket... 

The author of “The Tithonian Factor,” Richard Cowper, 
is a name in the ascendant. His extraordinarily well-crafted 
novels and tales have attracted much admiration: tales 
such as “Piper at the Gates of Dawn,” “Out Where the 
Big Ships Go,” “The Custodians,” “The Web of the Magi,” 
and novels such as The Twilight of Briareus and recently 
The Road to Corlay. 
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(Strictly, of course, he is a pseudonym in the ascen- 
dant—since this British author is the son of the famous 
literary critic John Middleton Murry, his childhood rela- 
tionship with whom he has chronicled in an autobiogra- 
phy, One Hand Clapping...) 

Cowper the science fiction writer is a romantic artist, 
sensitively concerned with the human mind and with the 
effect of paranormal events upon it: telepathic rapport, 
mystical insight, foreknowledge, node-points around 
which the universe turns. Sensitively so; not brashly, as 
is so often the case when SF invokes the further reaches 
of the mind. “The Tithonian Factor” is a characteristically 
subtle and poetic exploration of a sad metamorphosis 
seen from the viewpoint of a more benign inner change. 


In all my National Service the time I spent working with 
the ghosts was far and away the spookiest—1if you'll excuse 
the pun, or whatever it is. 

What happened? 

Nothing happened. Well, not in the way you mean tt. It 
was just—well, spooky. I still get dreams from it sometimes. 

What sort of dreams, Sarah? 

Dreams of the old days. Strange dreams. Sad ones. 

Tell me. 

That’s just it. I ean’t. I. can never remember them properly. 

Then how do you know they’re sad? 

Because I wake up crying, stupid. 

Really? 

And then I find myself remembering—not the dream, but 
them—the ghosts, the Sempiterns. And I recognize the feeling 
| used to have when I'd been with them—a sort of awful 
helplessness hke—like watching someone drowning when you 
can’t swim. 

Didn’t you talk to Control? 

What about? 

Well, ask for a transfer or something? 

I didn’t want a transfer, Jo. 1 just wanted to help them 
someway —and I couldn’t. | couldn’t reach them. 

How do you mean? 

It’s hard to explain unless you’ve met them, and how many 
of us do that? Even if you did meet one you wouldn’t know 
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what they were unlcss you’d been told. It’s only after you’ve 
becn with them for a whilc that it begins to get to you. 

What does? 

The spookiness of it—of your situation —of their situation. 

Their age, you mean? 

Well, obviously that’s part of it, of course, but it’s not that 
cxactly. After all, that’s something we all know about, some- 
thing we’ve been told. What I’m talking about now is something 
different, something that’s in them, a sort of frozen sadness 
which lies deep, deep down in the backs of their eyes where 
no one can ever reach it. 

They talked about it? 

Onc of them did. Once. 

What did he say? 

It wasn’t a he. 

Well, she then. Go on. Tell me about it, Sarah. 

It happened on my birthday—my sixtcenth—whcn I was 
stationed down at Marlow. There were six of us assigned to 
Waterside—that’s the Grace and Favour hospice—a huge old 
house beside the river. We werc on attachment to the regular 
staff which meant that we didn’t have any spccial duties in the 
running of the place but were just there on hand to help out 
wherever we were needed. 

Sounds like a real old skive to me. 

Well, yes and no. The Dircctor of the place, Fathcr Petrie, 
was areal swcetie, but wc Nats were under Sister Philippa and 
she kept a pretty beady cye on us. Except for Andrew who 
was a Fourth we were all Third Graders, which meant Tech- 
nique Exerciscs from eight to ten each morning and a full 
Response Cycle every third day. But for the rest of the time 
we just loafed around and chattcd up the ghosts or hclpced out 
in the kitchens or the gardens. I went for thc gardcns mostly 
because, after a bit, being with the Sempiterns made me feel 
uncomfortable. I don’t know why—I didn’t know why then, 
I mean. Besides, the weather was glorious that May. I spent 
most of my time purring around the place on a mower—they 
had about a million acres of lawn—and after a week or two I 
was as brown as a biscuit. 

Most of the time I was as near nakcd as makes no differ- 
ence—shorts, sandals, and a floppy yellow sunhat. Some of 
the Sempiterns used to peek at me through binoculars from the 
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upstairs windows. I Knew because I’d sometimes see the sun 
winking from thc lenses. It was a bit of an eerie feeling —like 
being brushed with invisible cobwcbs—but most of the time 
I don’t suppose I even noticed it. 

On the afternoon of my birthday I was mowing a part of 
the grounds which was out of sight of the house. There was a 
backwater—a sort of artificial creek drawn off the main river— 
which led up to a boathouse. It was tucked away behind a lot 
of trees and shrubs—rhododendrons and suchlike—and no- 
body seemed to go there except the gardeners who had the job 
of keeping the place tidy. There wasn’t really much grass to 
mow —Jjust a-long, narrow strip winding along beside the water, 
and when I’d donc that I switched off the machine and went 
to take a poke around. Just pure, idle curiosity. 

It was that sort of hour in the early afternoon when the sun 
seems to need winding up again and the loudest sound is the 
buzzing of the bees. Evcn the birds had noddcd off and the 
smell of the grass I’d cut hung over cverything like a sort of 
warm sleepy oil. I wandered up to the boathouse and had my 
hand on the door latch when I heard a noise from inside... 

Well? Go on. What sort of a noisc? 

Eh? Oh, somconc talking. 

So? 

I know I shouldn’t have listened but I couldn’t help myself. 
I’m not just saying that, Jo, I really mean it. It was as though 
I’d become part of a happening which needed me to be thcre 
in order for it to work—but a happening which I didn’t know 
anything about, so I couldn’t shape it. 

You mean you think you werc being chosen? 

You tell me! Perhaps I just happened to be lying around 
handy and got drawn into it somehow. Anyway, that’s what 
Father Petric thought. 

Father Petrie! You talked to him about it? 

That was later. 

Well, what happcned? 

To start with I thought it was two people talking—two 
women—one answering the other. But then I wasn’t so sure— 
the voiccs sounded too much alike for one thing. They were 
very quict—I couldn’t really make out anything they were 
saying —and I'd just about decided to sncak away when I hcard 
one of them call out: “Who’s that? Who’s there?” 
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“It’s me,” I said. “Sarah Jackson. I’m sorry. I didn’t know 
there was anyone in there.” 

There was a scuffling noise and then a sound of footsteps 
on duckboards and a moment later the door was pushed open 
from inside and there we were staring at each other. I recog- 
nized her as one of the ghosts—a Mrs. Cassel—and I guess 
she recognizcd me too because I saw her glance down at my 
bare tits and give a funny twitchy sort of a smile. “Do you 
want a boat?” she asked me. 

I shook my head. “I was just curious about thc place,” I 
said. “I didn’t think there’d be anyone here. I’m really sorry 
if I’ve disturbed you.” : 

She gave me a long thoughtful look and then shook her 
head and smiled again. “It doesn’t matter,” she said. “After 
all, it’s not my private property. Come along in.” 

She stepped back inside and I ducked my head and followed 
her. For a second or two I was bat-blind after the bright sunshine 
but there was quite a lot of light coming in through the half- 
open water-doors and I could soon see well enough. I glanced 
round for the other person and of course there was no one else. 
I wasn’t really surprised at all. 

There were a couple of row-boats tied up and a punt. Lying 
in the bottom of the punt were some faded cushions and an 
open book. Somehow I guessed that Mrs. Cassel was the only 
person who ever came near the place—it had that sort of feel 
about it. 

What was she like? 

To look at, you mean? About my height, with wide, dark 
blue eyes and fine, silky blonde hair which she wore down to 
her shoulders. If I hadn’t known she was a Sempitern I’d have 
said she was in her early thirties. But she was really lovely, 
Jo, beautiful in that timeless, eternal sort of way—I mean she’d 
have been beautiful anywhere, any time. Everything about her 
was right, balanced, al! of a piece—her hands, her mouth, her 
nose, her neck, the shape of her face, her figure. It made you 
feel clumsy and lumpish just to look at her. All the Sempiterns 
tend to be pale— it’s something to do with their metabolism, 
I think—and with some of them it really is pretty ghastly. But 
not with her. Mrs. Cassel’s skin was right that way—sort of 
translucent—with faint, dusky blue shadows under her eyes. 

But spooky with it? 
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Not then. Not that afternoon. I think there must have been 
a sort of link between us that we both sensed. Perhaps it was 
because we’d both opted out a bit, gonc our own privatc ways, 
and then we’d met up by chance on common ground in that 
dead hour of the day. Or maybe it was something else. But 
after that first moment when she’d opened the door I didn’t 
feel the least bit awkward with her. I just sort of looked around 
and said, “Yes, it really is nice in here. Really peaceful.” 

‘TI know,” she said. “That’s why I come here.” 

I could sec it was time for mc to get back to my mowing 
and leave her to enjoy it and I said as much. 

She stretched out her arm and touched my shoulder with 
her fingertips. “Don’t go yet,” she said. “Stay a while and talk 
to me.”’ 

I dithered a bit but I couldn’t think of any convincing reason 
for backing out so in the end I said, “O.K. Why not?” and | 
stepped down into the punt and plonked myself on one of the 
cushions. 

She climbed in after me and there we were sitting and 
smiling at one another in a shy sort of way while the punt 
roeked up and down and thc ripples went tock-tock-tock against 
the row-boats. Her book was lying open between us and | 
glanced down at it. The page was upside down but from the 
way it was printed I could see it was poetry. “Do you like 
poems?” | asked her. 

“Some,” she said. “Poems of the old days. Do you?” 

I told her I used to like them a lot when J was young. 

‘And how old are you, Sarah?” 

“Sixteen,” I said. “Today’s my birthday as a matter of fact.” 

“Really?” she said. “Congratulations on scaling the dizzy 
peak of sixteen!” 

‘And how old are you, Mrs. Cassel?” Honestly, Jo, it was 
out before I could stop myself. I could’ ve died, I swear I could! 

“Well, older than that, ecrtainly,” she said and gave a kind 
of little snort of a laugh. 

“I’m so sorry,” I said——my face must’ ve been a real sight— 
‘“T really am, Mrs. Cassel. Please forget I ever said it.” 

“But why should I? And why should you apologise? Is that 
what you’ve been taught?” 

I nodded and felt as if my cars were steaming. 

“They told you it would distress us?” 
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I mumbled some sort of apology. Oi, was | embarrassed! 

‘And what else did they tell you?” 

I just shrugged. I really didn’t want to discuss all that, and 
certainly not then and with her. 

“Take great care not to disturb the even tenor of their days 
and ways?” She was imitating the way Sister Philippa used to 
talk and I couldn’t help grinning. 

“So tell me how old you think I am, Sarah. I promise I 
won’t be distressed.” 

I raised my head and looked at her and I knew that she 
really did want to hcar my answer. “A hundred and forty?” I 
guessed. 

She gave a sort of lop-sided smile and shook her head. “I 
was born in two thousand and five,” she said, “‘and I took the 
plunge when I was twenty-six. I shall be exactly a hundred and 
twenty-seven years old on the eighteenth of July.” 

“You became a Sempitern in thirty-one?” 

She nodded. 

“But I thought it was all made illegal long before that.” 

“Officially, yes. But in those days there were still ways if 
you had the means. The last one I know took it in two thousand 
and forty.” 

“Really.” 

“Yes,” she said. “March, two thousand and forty. After that 
there wouldn’t have been any point, would there?” 

I shook my head. “Do you mind if I ask you something, 
Mrs. Cassel?” 

“Go ahcad. Only I do wish you’d stop calling me Mrs. 
Cassel. I never think of myself that way. To me I’m Margaret.” 

“Why did you do it, Margaret? What made you decide to 
become a Sempitern?” 

She didn’t answer straight away and then she said, “Well, 
I can tell you, but I’m sure you won’t understand. You can’t 
understand. You and I don’t just belong to different genera- 
tions, Sarah, we belong to different species. When I was your 
age, life, this life we’re living hcre and now—that’s all there 
was. Anything elsc was dreams, fairy tales, delusions. You 
were begotten by your parents, you were born, you lived, and 
then you ccased to live—you died. That was what we knew. 
For us death was the end of everything. So when Sempiterna 
was discovered we saw it as offering us the ancient Gift of the 
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Gods—immortality. And, cven better, the promise of eternal 
youth. In the hundred years since I became a Sempitern this 
body of mine has aged physically no more than ten.” 

As she said that she lifted up her bare left arm and touched 
it lightly with her fingertips and there was an cxpression on 
her face as though she was looking at something which only 
she could sce—the ghost of her real arm maybe. 

“And that was all it was?” I said. “Just wanting to stay 
young forever?” 

She smiled at that. “There you are,” she said. “I knew you 
wouldn’t understand. None of you do. You’re a true Gaian, 
Sarah. But in those days, when I was a child, it was different. 
It really was. Let me try to explain. When I was ten years old 
my grandmother—my mother’s mother—came to live with 
us. She was very ancient, well into her seventies. We had a 
little house in Golders Green—that was a part of London— 
and I had to givc up my own room to Gran and move in with 
my sister. My mother and father were very apologetic about it 
but they explained that it probably wouldn’t be for very long 
because Gran was pretty feeble and doddery and wouldn’t be 
with us for much longer—a few months at the most. Well, 
she stayed with us for nine years, and for most of them I prayed 
every night that she wouldn’t wake up next morning. But she 
just went on and on and on getting more and more scnile and 
in the end my mother had a nervous collapse. It was as if | 
was watching my family falling apart in front of my eyes and 
the cause of it was a person who wasn’t even a person any 
longer, just a thing. She didn’t even know what she was doing 
to us. Gran’s world had shrunk to her mouth and her fingcrends 
but she still wouldn’t Ict go. When Mother had her breakdown 
we thought we’d be able to get Gran into a geriatric ward or 
something but they wouldn’t hear of it. So long as we had the 
space and there were people around to spoon food into her and 
wipc her bottom they simply didn’t want to know. Anyway, 
the whole Health System was in chaos by then so even if we 
had managed to get the Authority’s permission the chances are 
she’d never have got in.” 

“So what happened?” I whispered. “What did you do?” 

She raised her head—she’d been looking down at the book 
while she’d been saying this— and stared at me. “I ran away,” 
she said. “Opted out. I just couldn’t cope any more. I went to 
Paris and got myself a job. I was eightcen then. That Christmas, 
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six months after I’d quit, my sister phoned me and told me 
that Gran had passed away and that Mother was ill again. The 
way she said it made me wondcr what had really happened. 
Well, I found out eventually. One night Mother had reached 
the point of no-return. She gave Gran a massive overdose of 
barbiturates and then did the same to herself. Mother sur- 
vived-—just. I didn’t go to Gran’s funeral. I couldn’t face it. 
Anyway the whole thing was quietly hushed up. It was such 
a common sort of tragedy in those days that no one wanted to 
know about it. Two months later they passed the Euthanasia 
Bill and within a year anyone over sixty could get a Quietus 
capsule on a doctor’s prescription. In fact Quietus and Sern- 
piterna both arrived in the same year. Strange, isn’t it?” 

] looked at her and I just didn’t know what to say. I tried 
to tell myself that this had all happened more than a hundred 
years ago, but I knew that wasn’t the point. By the way she’d 
told it ] knew that for her it could all have happened yesterday — 
probably it was still happening somewhere inside hcr at that 
very second. And I remember thinking: Who’d ever have be- 
come a Sempitern if they’d known they’d have to go on living 
with that sort of memory forever and ever? And suddenly it 
struck me that that’s what sets them apart from us, those great 
invisible loads of sadness they’ re humping around with them— 

things you and I could hardly even begin to imagine, like 
watching your kids grow old and fly free before your eyes 
while you were stuck fast thcre forever like a wasp in treacle, 
only in this case the trcacle you were stuck fast in was your 
own miserable self. Just thinking about it was so awful that I 
began to cry-—lI simply couldn’t help myself. 

Mrs. Cassel knelt up in thc bottom of the boat and put her 
arms around me and | heard her whispering: “Don’t cry, child. 
There’s no call for your tears. Those days are all over and done 
with long ago. We both know that.” I fclt her cheek soft against 
my cheek and the scent of her was as sad and as sweet as last 
year’s rose petals. 

I stopped snivelling after a bit but the pain which had caused 
it was still there inside me, only now it was dull and muffled, 
a sort of heaviness around my heart. I wondered if she felt 
better for having told me or worse because now she’d have me 
on her conscience too, but I reasoned that I wouldn’t have been 
there at all if | hadn’t been needed to be and that cheered mc 
up a bit. 
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She began to kiss mc, first on my face and neck and then 
on my breasts, while I stroked her hair and forgot for a little 
while how far apart we were from each other. A swallow 
flickered in through the water-door, flew round us and darted 
back into the sunshine again, and I heard a clock chiming 
somewhcre in the village. I counted threc strokes and at the 
third I let my trueself slip free and then tried to reach down to 
hers. I could see it there inside her but it was screwed up all 
tight on itself like a clenched fist, and the more | tried to coax 
it loose the smaller and tighter it became till it was like a little, 
hard, dim knot cowcring decp down in the dark sad shadow 
of her. The tiny silvery trueself of the swallow came darting 
back and wove a pattern web around minc so IJ gave up trying 
and slipped back into my formself wondering if that swallow 
wasn’t perhaps her own trueself’s guardian though I’d never 
heard of any Sempitern having one bcforc. 

She must have guessed that something had happened even 
though, by her sort of reckoning, I couldn’t have been out for 
more than a few seconds. She pushed herself away from me 
and | could see her fear like a darkncss at the back of her eyes. 
“What did you do?” she whispered. “Where did you go?” 

“T wanted to try and help,” I said, “to try and reach your 
trueself. I’m sorry, Margaret. I didn’t mean to frighten you.” 

For a long moment she didn’t say anything —just stared at 
me. Then she said: “What you did is forbidden. You must 
know that.” 

I nodded but I didn’t feel particularly worried—I suppose 
I must’ve known she’d never tell anyone else about it. 

“But what did you... ? What happened?” 

‘“] uncaged myself,” I said. “‘l flew free.” 

“You mean you died?” 

It sounded so old fashioned and funny that I couldn’t help 
smiling at her. “We don’t use that word much,” I said. 

“But that’s what happened,” she said. “It is, isn’t it?” 

‘“T don’t know,” I said. “Perhaps they’d have called it that 
in the old days. Here. Give me your hand.” I took up her hand 
in mine and laid it over my heart and held it there pressed 
against me. “You see,” I said, “the bird still sings in the cage,” 
and then I leant forward and kissed her on the cheek. “I must 
go now,” I said, “or someone’s bound to be wondering where 
I’ve got to.” 
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She caught hold of my wrist and turned those huge dark 
eyes of hers full on mine. “You'll come and see me again, 
won’t you, Sarah?” 

“Yes, sure I will, if you'd like me to,” I said and I loosed 
my arm gently and stepped out of the boat on to the wooden 
track. As I reached the door I looked back and saw the swallow 
skimming in low ovcr the watcr and this timc a second one 
was following it. 

I didn’t go back to the boathouse next day because we had 
Responses. The day after that I found a note waiting by my 
plate at breakfast. All it said was, “Please eome this afternoon, 


Mrs. Cassel was sitting in the boat when I got there. I was 
a bit later this time because I’d got through all my work first 
and put the machine to bed before I went to see her. I’d thought 
maybe she'd like it if we took one of thc boats out on the river 
or something but as soon as I saw her I realized she’d got other 
ideas. For onc thing she’d rearrangcd the cushions so that 
instead of our being at opposite ends we’d be slotted in side 
by side. And she wasn’t exactly dressed for going anywhere 
either; though what she had on really suitcd her even if there 
wasn’t much of it. When I told her so she laughcd and said 
_ She had chosen it specially for me. 

The thought of pairing off for a session of formplay with a 
Sempitern—even one as lovely as Mrs. Cassel—gave me a 
pretty strange feeling in the pit of my stomach. To be honest 
I didn’t think they were even interested in that side of things — 
certainly Sister Philippa had never suggested they might be 
when shc was bricfing us about our duties at Waterside—but 
it scemed to me that working an orgone nexus with Margaret 
Cassel was hardly in line with our aim of “preserving the even 
tenor of their days and ways.” So I squatted down on the 
duckboards beside her and asked her if she was quite sure she 
knew what she’d be letting herself in for. 

She gazed up at me so that I could see two tiny Sarahs 
refleeted in those fantastic eyes of hers and then she smiled a 
sort of slow, soft smile that made me go all watery inside. “Do 
you, my dear?” she said. 

“But have you ever shared a nex with one of us before, 
Margaret?” 

“Is that so important?” 
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“IT don’t really know,” I said. “But I think maybe your 
trueself...” 

“Go on.” 

But I couldn’t. I felt as if my skin was all charged up and 
a stream of invisible sparks was leaping across from me to her. 
I was shaking like a leaf on a tree. If there’d ever been a 
moment when I was in control I knew I'd lost it by then. There 
was a flicker while her formself seemed to go all faint and 
. glimmery and I glimpsed the silvery flame of her trueself dcep 
inside her and I remember hcaring a voice whispering the odylic 
mantra and I supposc that must’ ve been me. That’s when Gaia 
shook the branch I was clinging to and I was swirled away. 
After that nothing mattered any more. 

I don’t know how long it lasted and | still don’t know what 
really happened. So many people havc asked me questions 
about it and asked them in a way which has made me start 
thinking along the lines they were thinking along already, that 
I can’t ever sccm to get back to how it really was to me, then. 
Take the feng-shui business for instancc. I didn’t evcn know 
the boathouse was a feng-shui focus point till thcy showed it 
to me on the chart—didn’t know in my mind, I mean—but 
when Father Petrie led mc back to that first afternoon and took 
me all through it again under total recall, there I was standing 
with my hand on the latch and hearing the voices coming from 
inside and I knew I was part of it. 

And it was Father Petrie who spottcd that book Margaret 
had becn reading. I couldn’t have done it on my own. He led 
me up to it and held mc there till I’d spelled it out to him— 
reading it upside down and all!—though he only needed a line 
or two bcforc he knew what it was and let me go on. I took 
him right through the whole of our first meeting up to when 
I’d left her there and gone back to my mowing, and then he 
rcleased me. I thought he was going to make all sorts of trouble 
about my flying free with her, but he didn’t—he just gave the 
others a sort of sideways look and a half-shake of his head so 
I guesscd I’d been forgiven for breaking the rules—for the 
time being at any rate. 

He asked me if I’d mind going under again and taking them 
through the second visit and I said I’d do it if they thought it 
would hclp. Hc talked me down and I led them back to the 
boathouse and there was Margaret waiting for me. I got through 
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just as far as to where I’ve told you already and then I stopped. 
I could hear him coaxing me forward but there was somcthing 
far stronger than Father Petrie saying, “No,” and it was saying 
it not to me but to my trueself. “I can’t!” I cried. “I can’t! I 
can’t! It won’t let me!” 

‘“‘What won’t? What’s stopping you, child?” 

“The brightncss.” 

“Fly free, Sarah.” 

“T can’t. I mustn’t.” 

“Is that all you can tell us?” 

There was a long, long silence, and then I heard myself 

saying: ““Margaret’s free.” 

“Go on, child.” 

““She’s trusted me. She’s flown free.” 

“Where are you, Sarah?” 

“In my formself. In the boat. I’m cold.” 

“And Margaret?” 

And Margaret? This chill in my arms, in my naked breast 
and stomach, is that Margaret? Evening shadows are stealing 
across the water. The swallows mae gone. Have I done right 
or wrong? Tell me, Gaia. 

I still shiver when'I think about it (just feel how my arm’s 
shaking now!) but I wasn’t frightened then even though I was 
. lying across her naked formself and no bird was singing in her 
cage. I lifted my head from between her breasts and looked 
down into the gone-out lights of those dark eyes that had seen 
so many years go by which I knew nothing about and my own 
formself wept for her the tears hers couldn’t. Then I kissed her 
one last time on her mouth and got up and put my clothcs on 
and left her lying there. 

They asked me afterwards why I hadn’t gone straight back 
to Waterside to tell someone what had happened and I[ told 
them it was because I didn’t know what had happcned. Besides, 
what harm could have come to Margaret’s formself lying there 
so quiet and still in the dark boathouse? I just needed to be on 
my own for a while. 

I wandered along the riverbank till my formself found a 
healing place beside some lilac bushes and laid down along 
the flow line. As the first stars came out I let my trueself slip 
frec, little by little, until I fclt Gaia moving under mc, rocking 
me in her arms. That’s when I knew for sure that what I’d 
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done was right and was what I’d had to do. 

I heard the clock strike nine and I got up and made my way 
baek across the dewy lawns to the hospiee. I went straight to 
Sister Philippa’s room and knocked on the door. She ealled 
me in and I saw that Father Petrie and Doetor Maddern were 
with her. They were all drinking tea out of pink china cups 
and they looked pretty surprised to sce me. Sister Philippa 
asked me if anything was the matter. 

“It’s Mrs. Cassel, Sister,” I said. “She’s flown free. She’s 
in the boathouse.” And then I sort of let go. I just sat down 
on the floor and shut my eyes and went to sleep. 

I didn’t wake up till mid-day the next day but I think that 
Doetor Maddern may have had a hand in that. When I opened 
my eyes I found I was in the sick wing and one of the staff 
nurses was sitting beside the bed. “Hello,” I said. “What am 
I doing here?” 

“They brought you in last night,” she said. “I wasn’t on 
duty then. I’m to let Sister know as soon as you wake up.” 

She went out and I heard her talking on the phone. I got 
out of bed, found the bathroom and took a shower. I was drying 
myself when I heard voices outside and recognized one of them 
as Father Petrie’s. There was a knock on the door and the nurse 
handcd in my clothes and told me to get a move on. 

Besides Father Petrie and Sister Philippa there was the Doe- 
tor and a man whose name | didn’t know though I’d seen him 
around before. Father Petrie asked me how I was feeling and 
I said that I was feeling fine thank you but a bit hungry. He 
smiled at that. 

They sat me down in a chair and arranged themselves in a 
sort of half-cirele in front of me and then Father Petrie asked 
me if I’d mind telling them how I’d come to find Mrs. Cassel 
in the boathouse. “I didn’t find her there,” I said, “I left her 
there,” and they all looked at each other—all exeept Father 
Petrie that is. He just sort of nodded his head and said: “We 
want you to tell us everything that happened, Sarah. Right from 
the beginning.” 

So I told them more or less what I’ve told you and when 
I'd finished Father Petrie asked me if I'd mind going through 
it all over again under hypnosis just so he could get things 
absolutely straight. That’s how I eame to learn about the bright- 
ness and Margaret’s trusting me and how I'd cried the tears 
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for her into her own eyes. He could have told me to forget all 
that but J suppose he had his own reasons for not wanting me 
to and when he finally let me go I saw that the four of them 
looked almost as shaken as I was. 

J dried my eyes on the towel which | was still holding and 
thc man whose name J didn’t know reached across and patted 
my arm. “Thank you, my dear,” he said. “Believe me, you 
have nothing to reproach yourself for. Nothing at all.” Then 
he tumed to Father Petrie and said, “So far as J am concerned 
the matter should be allowed to rest here, Father.” 

“Yes, J think we are all agrced on that, Mr. Cassel. There 
will, of course, be certain formalities to be gone through, but 
nothing we can’t handle on our own.” 

Doctor Maddern and Sister Philippa both nodded and then 
they all got up from their chairs, smiled at me in their different 
ways, and trooped out. J hcard them talking among themselves 
in the next room, then Father Petrie poked his head back round 
the door and whispered: “J’ll be having lunch in my study, 
Sarah. Would you care to join me?” 

He wasn’t the kind of man you felt shy with—more like a 
sort of tall, friendly tree—so J nodded my thanks and he said: 
“Good. Ill see you down there in ten minutes,” and then he 
disappeared again. 

Jt wasn’t a very exciting lunch actually—egg salad and 
bread and cheese—but he insisted on my having some of his 
too, and what with that and a glass of wine I didn’t do so 
badly. He told me about the boathouse being a feng-shui focus 
and showed me the chart with all the lines flowing in along 
the creek and curling round those bushcs where IJ’d gone on 
my mower that first afternoon, but he didn’t actually say it had 
anything to do with what had happened. 

Jt was then that I found myself saying: “You think she knew 
what was going to happcn, don’t you, Father?” | 

“No,” he said, “J don’t think she knew. J think she just 
hoped it might. And it did.” 

That really knocked me sideways. “You mean Margaret 
wanted to stay free?” 

“} think she wanted to believe it might happen to her. Most 
of the Sempiterns do. But their instinct for physical survival 
is so terribly strong that when they come to the moment of 
trust they find it impossible to let go.” 
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“But that’s what she said!” I cried. “She said that about her 
own grandmother!” 

“Unfortunately Mrs. Casscl’s grandmother didn’t have you 
for a formplay partner.” 

“She was so beautiful, Father,” I said. “Beautiful and gentle 
and sad. I couldn’t not try to help her.” 

He gave me a long, thoughtful look. “Do you know why 
what you did is forbidden, Sarah?” 

I shook my head. 

“Because for them, for the Sempiterns, there 1s no way 
back. In them trueself and formself are one and indivisible. 
That was the singlc, awful, side-effect of Sempiterna that no 
One suspected until it was too late. We called it the Tithonian 
Factor. In the old days when we attemptcd to do what you did 
with Mrs. Cassel the Sempiterns’ trueselves clung to ours like 
drowning swimmers and would not let go.” 

I stared at him. “So what happcned, Father?” 

“Usually both formselves perished. Once or twice our own 
managed to survive only to find that they werc playing host to 
the Sempitern’s trueself as well as their own.” 

“But how did they... ?” 

“They went insane.” 

I felt my skin gather itself up into a cold shiver of fright. 
“Then why didn’t it....? Why didn’t we....?” 

“Gaia alone knows, child. Unless perhaps you can explain 
more precisely what you meant when you said, “She’s trusted 
mes 

“She flew free,” I said. 

“But how could you possibly know that?” 

“Because I was her,” I said. “I lent my own trueself to her. 
What else could I have done?” 

“You lent her your trueself?” he repeated in a frozen sort 
of voice. 

“Gaia borrowed it from me. Gaia lent it to her.” 

“Why didn’t you say this before?” 

“You didn’t ask mic.” 

He looked at me for a long timc without saying anything, 
and then he shook his head slowly, slowly, and murmured: 
“Out of the mouths of very babcs.” 

He got up from where he was sitting and went across the 
room to a bookshelf and took out a book. He turned over some 
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pages and then read out that samc pocm which Mrs. Cassel 
had been reading in the boat. I only remember the first part 
because I’ve never been able to understand the rest of it— 


Margaret, are you grieving 

Over Goldengrove unleaving? 

Leaves, like the things of man, you 

With your fresh thoughts care for, can you? 


He read the pocm all through and when he’d finished he closed 
up the book and looked at me. 

“Was that written about her?” I asked him. 

“No, no,” he said. “It was written long before Margaret 
Cassel was born. I feel it might have been written about some- 
one like you though. y 

“But my name’s asl Margaret,” I pointed out. “So it wouldn’t 
have worked.” 

He just laughed an put the book back on the shelf. Then 
he turned to me again and said, “Will you come to the boathouse 
with me, Sarah?” 

That shook me a bit I can tell you! “Is she still there?” I 
asked. | 

“Her formself has been moved to the chapel.” 

“You know that’s not what I mean.” 

“We think not,” he said, “but only you can tell us that for 
sure. That’s why I’m asking you. But you don’t have to do it 
if you don’t wish to.” 

“All right,” I said at last. “So long as you stay with me.” 

So off we went to the boathouse and whcn we werc about 
halfway there I said, “I think we ought to come to it along the 
creek —from the river.” 

“Very well,” he said. “Whatever you feel is right.” 

The moment we’d got beyond the trees I felt the flow of 
the feng-shui like a sort of slow, in-drawn breath drifting me 
along and I remember wondering vaguely why I hadn’t noticed 
it when I’d come there the first time. I asked Father Petrie if 
he could feel it too, but he just smiled and sort of shrugged so 
I guessed he couldn’t. 

We came up to the boathouse and I put my hand on the 
latch and felt it all warm from the sun. I sensed that particular 
stillness which lies at the heart of every feng-shui focus like 
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the calm eye of a tropical storm and 1 thought: What if he’s 
wrong? What if she is still here? What shall 1 do then? The 
little ripples of my fear went circling out from me into the 
empty quietness on the other side of the door and | felt the 
bird flapping its wings against my ribs. On the wall beside me 
I saw Father Pctrie’s shadow, long and dark and kind of re- 
assuring and J bit my lip hard and thumbed the latch down. 

It was all exactly as it had been beforc except that now there 
was no Margaret. I let go of the latch, drew in my breath and 
walked slowly along the duckboards. As I gazed down at the 
faded cushions where.! had last seen her lying | knew ! need 
have no fear of her at all. | stepped into the boat, lay back and 
looked up into Father Petrie’s worried face. “It’s all right,” | 
said. “She doesn’t need me now.” 

He nodded to me and J closcd my eyes and flew free as 
quict and casy as tipping water out of a cup. I looked down 
on Father Petrie knceling beside the boat and then upon my 
own familiar formself and—it wasn’t familiar at all! Well, it 
was and it wasn’t. It was me, was mine all nght, and yet ! was 
seeing it differently, seeing it as if it was my choscn partner 
for a really tcrrific formplay scssion. It was just about the 
weirdest experience of my whole life, but I wasn’t scared at 
all, just sort of shaken up, set trembling inside and, let’s face 
it, excited. 

I linked in again almost at once, opened my eyes and looked 
up at Father Petrie. 

“Sarah?” he said, and the way he said it made me pretty 
certain that he wasn’t a hundrcd percent certain that it really 
was me! 

I drew in a deep breath and shook my head. “There’s nothing 
therc,” I told him. “It’s like I said. She’s flown free.” 

He gave mc a curious sort of questioning look, then he 
smiled at me and reached down and hclpcd mc to my feet. 
“That is a great relief to me,” he said. “But now | must ask 
you to promise me in Gaia’s name that you won’t try helping 
any of our other gucsts in the way you helped Mrs. Cassel. 
The risk is altogethcr too great.” 

I remembered what he’d told me about how they’d tried it 
in the old days and what had happened to them and J shivered. 
“YT promise you, Father,” I said. “In Gata’s name.” 

And that’s really all there is to tell you. At the end of July 
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] got my Fourth Grade and went down with Andrew to Sussex 
for my six months’ Healers’ Voeational. The day I left Water- 
side Father Petrie ealled me into his study and handed me a 
paeket whieh he said Mr. Cassel had asked him to give to me. 
In it was that book of poems whieh Mrs. Cassel had been 
reading the first time we met. I tried reading one or two but I 
eouldn’t make head or tail of them and then Andrew borrowed 
the book from me and | haven’t seen it sinee. 

But I] quite often find myself remembering Mrs. Cassel, 
and, onee or twiee, it’s oeeurred to me that maybe she was 
there when I went baek to the boathouse with Father Petrie. 
It’s the only way I ean explain what happened when | flew 
free. I mean, couldn’t I have been seeing my own formself as 
she must have seen it? Or was it just that my trueself was still 
earrying the shadow of hers—like a sort of scent left on it after 
she’d used it and then given it baek to me? And why do I still 
have those strange, sad dreams of the old days? 
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